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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue learned treatise of G. F. Schémann, De 
Comitiis Atheniensium, (which appeared in 1819, )Qpyrhiowalbioe 
has long been so extensively known, and its value 
so universally appreciated, that it would now seem 
to require neither comment upon its utility, nor 
apology for its republication. Omitting, therefore, 
as superfluous, all discussion upon its intrinsic 
merit, it will only remain to offer a few words on 
the new form in which it is here presented to the 
public. 

Celebrated as the work has now become, yet 
the circumstance of its being written in a language 
with which comparatively few are so conversant 
as to be able to peruse it with fluency and ease, 
has, without doubt, materially retarded its circu- 
lation in this country at least, and still is an 
obstacle to that general adoption in our public 
schools, which its value so unquestionably merits. 
Satisfied of this fact, the Translator has ventured¢ 
to hope, that an Lnglish edition, of respectable 
appearance and moderate price, may prove more 
acceptable to some, than the singularly uninviting 
volume in which the learned German has thought 
fit to publish the result of his researches to the 
world. At the same time, however, the Trans- 
lator is fully aware, that many will yet be found 
to prefer the very elegant and perspicuous style 
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of the original, to the translation which is now 
offered as its substitute. But to these he must 
with deference object, that he has found, from 
actual -experience in tuition, that considerable re- 
luctance is manifested by those who are not ad- 
vanced scholars (and to whom the work of Scho- 
mann is by no means on that account the less” 
valuable) in perusing the pages in Latin; and 
that, in fact, many are deterred by the perhaps 
imaginary difficulty of at once arriving at the 
Author’s meaning. For such, then, this transla- 
tion has been chiefly undertaken, in full confi- 
dence that the general value of the work will be 
enhanced in the same proportion as its language 
is rendered more accessible and familiar to all 
classes of students. It is anticipated, in short, 
that a translation will not only facilitate but en- 
courage perusal. 

In one respect, at least, the Translator flatters 
himself that the present edition will have an ad- 
vantage over the former. The Index to the ori- 
ginal work is so deficient, that much of its value 
as a book of reference is in consequence lost. 
This has been compiled eniwely anew, and will 
now be found to comprise the minutest words 
which are treated of or explained in the body of 
the work. 

The dedicatory address, of eight pages, to Au- 
gustus Boeckh, it has been deemed’ unnecessary 
to insert. 


F. A, Peleg 
broreote bre ik Ray obey. art 
Camsripgz, May 10, 1838. rf. Rha, Desbrow ale bliin 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EVERY government consists of three portions; the de- 
liberative, the magisterial, and the judicial: and according 
to the different condition and character of these, the go- 
vernment they constitute will also differ’. No element, 
however, is more essential to the existence of a state, than 
the deliberative body above alluded to. Not only has it the 
power of discussing and deciding upon matters of the 
greatest importance to the state, as upon war and peace, 
upon confederacies and treaties, and things of a similar 
nature; but also of enacting laws, the enforcement of 
which rests with the magistrate, the interpretation with 
the judge, and the obligation with the people. Fur- 
ther: to this body belongs the appointment, if not of all, 
at least of some of the magistrates; it can occasionally 
even exercise judgement in cases which most nearly affect 
the interest of the state; as well as pronounce sentence of 
death, banishment, or confiscation of property. 

In all these matters the chief power is in a free state 
vested either in the hands of the whole people, or of a 
part of them, as the rich and noble. In the former case 
it is called a democracy; in the latter, an aristocracy. 
But a popular government has itself several forms. For 
a voice in public affairs is either extended to the whole 
body, not collectively in one common assembly, but in turn 
and in classes; cata pépos GANA pt Tao AOpoors; or it 
is confined to colleges of magistrates; to which however 
access is open for all, under certain regulations: or, 


1 Cf. Aristot. Polit. iv. 14. 
B 
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thirdly, there are some kinds of public business which are 
referred to the [11] assemblies of the whole people, and 
others which are assigned to individual magistrates. But, 
according as each state more nearly approaches the de- 
mocratic form, so the authority of the magistrates will be 
less, and the collective power of the people greater. This 
we may see illustrated in the case of Athens; where the 
popular dominion, which grew gradually from monarchy 
and aristocracy, in process of time advanced to such a 
pitch, that all the authority of the chief men, and all dis- 
tinction of rank, were abolished; and that uncontrolled 
dominion of the people, more resembling tyranny than 
liberty, in the end brought on by its violence and imper- 
fections its own ruin, and compelled the state, involved in 
one common destruction, to bear the yoke which its ene- 
mies imposed. 

The form of government at Athens, as in all the other 
Grecian states, was originally monarchical; the nature of 
which we chiefly learn from the poems of Homer. For as 
in those early times there was a greater equality in cus- 
toms and habits of private life among all the Greeks; so 
there appears to have been less diversity in their public 
affairs and institutions. The power of the kings was 
however nowhere supreme; it was checked and counter- 
acted by that of the people. For there are several kinds 
of monarchy: in some the power is limited to the perpe- 
tual command of the armies, and to the superintendance 
of certain sacred ceremonies. In others, the king has su- 
preme control over all, held however by right, with the 
consent of the people, and by hereditary succession. 
Others again are invested with authority, supreme indeed, 
but temporary; such as were the [111] aicupvqrav’ of the 
earlier Greeks. Lastly, there are some, like the kings of 
the heroic ages described by Homer, who act as com- 
manders abroad, but at home as judges and supreme ar- 
biters of all public affairs °, 


? Vid. Dionys.-Halicarn. v. c. 73; cf, Albert. ad Hesych. s. v. tom, i. p. 175. 
3 Cf. Aristot. Polit. iii. ¢. 14. 
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These kings then, when any thing was to be done by 
the consent and influence of the collective body of citizens, 
used to convene an assembly, dyopav, in which they laid 
before the people what they wished to have done, or what 
concessions to have made to themselves: and the people 
appear almost invariably to have acquiesced in their autho- 
rity, and testified their ready obedience by acclamation‘. 

But even in these times the difference between the va- 
rious ranks of society was clearly defined. We find in 
Homer an evident distinction made between the princes 
and nobles, and the plebeians. The former, conspicuous 
for their deeds of valour, their wealth, and their splendid 
armour, often powerful through their connection by birth 
or marriage with royal families, or renowned for their fa- 
bulous descent from the gods, are termed afuatos dya0oio, 
eEoyor avdpes, Howes’. Having great weight also in the 
affairs of state, and being second only in authority to the 
kings, they are sometimes themselves called Bacunies, 
HyNTOpes Hoe wédovtTes®. To gain the good will of such 
powerful chiefs was naturally an important object with 
the kings ; who with a view to this end, used to admit to 
a share of their counsels the eldest and most illustrious 
among them. Afterwards, if it was deemed necessary, the 
result of their consultations was laid before the people in 
assembly ’. 

But even there the plebeians had little or no authority, 
as is clear from the fact that none except the jpwes* or 
the y7Topes 75é wédovres are called upon, nor does any 
one of the [iv] plebeians ever rise to address the as- 
sembly. And these dou avdpes are designated by Ulysses 
as ovr év monréue évapiOpsor ovr’ évi Bova’. 

Those whom Homer calls heroes, were among the 
Athenians called Eupatride, that is, patrician, or well 
Hom. Ii. ii. 143. 834. 895; Odyss. iii. 150. 

Odyss. iv. 611; Il. ii. 188; Od. iv. 268; ef. Od. xviii. 125, seqq. 
Od. i. 394; viii. 890; xviii. 63. 5 
Iliad. ii. 53; x. 414; ef. Feith. Antiq. Hom. lib. ii. cap. 6. 


Od. viii. 26; Il. ii. 110; Od. ii. 15. 157. 
Il. ii, 202. 
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born. In the earliest times the people were divided into 
three orders, evrarpidar, yewpdpot, Snucovpyol’. Itis a 
supposition both reasonable and supported by ancient tes- 
timony, that the eupatride were those who were either 
related to the royal family, or were conspicuous for the 
antiquity or splendour of their descent. They are de- 
scribed by the ancient writers as peréyovtas BaoiKov 
yévous, or Tos €x TOY éripavav olKwV Kal xphmact SuVa- 
tovs. To these exclusively was entrusted the management 
of civil and religious affairs, the office of magistrate and 
judge, and the enforcement of the laws’. For the 
yewpopot, or land holders, called by some yewpyol, 
aypol@Tat, or aypotKot, were too much occupied with 
the cultivation of the soil to have any time for attending 
to public affairs®: while the working classes, dyyvovpyot, 
(not artisans, whose number was in early times but small, 
and their condition respectable, but hired workmen) were 
employed, almost as slaves, [v] in the service of the rich. 
This last order are called by Homer and Hesiod O7rTes, 
and are ranked with the slaves. Dionysius compares 
them with the Peneste* of the Thessalians, by which 
comparison he would seem to infer that the generality of 
them were in a condition intermediate between liberty and 
slavery, and were attached as vassals to the service of the 
rich. The author of this arrangement is said to have 
been Theseus, who, having united all the inhabitants of 
Attica by the bond of one commonwealth, is reported to 
have established, and furnished with many excellent laws 


1 Julius Pollux, viii. 111. These should not be called classes, (as they are 
by Petit, Legg. Att. ii, 3. p. 201). The word classes was applied by 
the Romans to fortune, ordines to birth, as patricians and plebeians. The 
eupatride are therefore more properly orders. The classes were afterwards 
instituted by Solon, and had reference only to fortune. 

4 Plutarch, Thes. c. 25; Dionys. Halicarn. ii. c. 8. 

2 In later times the yewudpor were in some states among the richest of the 
citizens, and were leading men in the government, as at Samos and Syracuse. 
Vid. Thueyd. viii. 21; and Duker in loc.; Herod. vy. 77; vi. 22; and 
Valckenaer on the latter passage. 

* Hom. Od. iv. 644; Hesiod. Op. et D. v. 563; Brunck. Dionys. ii. ¢. 9; 
see also Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 212, seqq. 
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and institutions, the state which he had as it were founded 
anew. Before his time, the Athenians lived dispersedly 
in twelve towns, (whose names are given by Strabo*,) each 
of which was an independent republic, and governed by 
the absolute control of its own prince: nor did they ever 
assemble to join the king at Athens, except when any 
great and extraordinary emergency seemed to call for 
the united energies and counsels of the whole collective 
mass*. ‘Theseus combined these small and disunited states 
ito one large one, and thus made Athens alone the seat 
of sovereignty, and of the judicial and magisterial juris- 
diction. Thus the inhabitants of the rest of Attica be- 
came, and were considered, citizens not only of the states 
to which they respectively belonged, but of this one large 
community, which was called by way of pre-eminence, 
ASTY. Hence we see why the Attic writers so fre- 
quently use the term aords for rroXltns: viz. because 
none could enjoy their full rights of the city unless ac- 
tually resident therein. Hence also we learn, why the 
eupatride are called by the etymologist, of adré 76 dor 
oixovyrTes: not implying that all necessarily dwelt con- 
stantly in the city, but that they could not exercise the 
privilege of their rank [v1] unless they did so; which is 
the reason why they spent so much of their time in the 
city and not in the country; whilst the other orders, en- 
gaged in their various occupations, generally dwelt in the 
latter, and did not trouble themselves much with going 
up to the city to take any part in politics. Little atten- 
tion is to be paid to those writers, who have such magni- 
fied views of Theseus’ love of the people, as to relate that 
he was the author of the democracy; and go so far as to 
adduce, in support of this, the testimony of Homer, by 
whom the Athenians alone are called d7wos in the cata- 
logue of ships’. But these and similar historical chimeras 
must be attributed to the fondness which poets have of 

5 Strab, ix. p. 387. 

6 Thucyd. 1. c. 15; Plutarch. Thes. c. 24, 

7 Plutarch. Thes. c, 25. ¢. 3. 
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deducing a sort of sketch or outline of their own times, 
and the origin of all those institutions which are consi- 
dered as good, from the remotest antiquity, and from some 
one renowned hero, that both the institutions themselves 
may derive respect from their age, and their author ap- 
pear the more conspicuous for wisdom and virtue *. Every 
one, I imagine, must have satisfied himself how little his- 
torians generally apply the true and safe rules of criticism 
to the subject of antiquity. The chief object of Plutarch 
is, not to [vi] sift truth out of fables, but to dress up fa- 
bles with an appearance of truth, and relate the exploits 
of Theseus and Romulus with as much gravity as those 
of Pericles or Cicero. ‘ 

This state of affairs continued at Athens even after the 
voluntary death of its king Codrus, whose patriotism the 
Athenians commemorated by a decree that no one for the 
future should reign over them with the title of king. 
After this the reins of government were held by single 
archons, of the family of Codrus alone, and retained by 
them for life, in hereditary succession. After a lapse 
of three hundred and sixteen years, the authority of the 
archons was limited for ever to a duration of ten years, 
though the office was still confined exclusively to the 
same family. Subsequently, however, on account of the 
tyrannical conduct of Hippomenes, the privilege was taken 


8 It will be sufficient to take Euripides alone in illustration of this. That 
poet makes Theseus say, Supp]. 353; 
kal yap karéatyo abrdy (Tov Shmov) eis povapxlav, 
ércuvbepiaas HYD’ iodnpov wdéAw. 
_ vy. 405. ov yap tpxera 
évds mpos tvdpos, GAN eAevOepa TALS. 
Sipos 8 avdooer diadoxaiow év pwéper 
éviavaolaciw, odx) Te TAOUT@ Sid0vs 
7b WAELOTOV, AAAG XW TEeVys Exwy Yoov. 
v. 440. rovAcevOepov & éxeivo, Tis OéAeL TOAEL 
xXpnordv Tt BovrAeup eis mécov pépew exw ; 
Kal 7ad0’ 6 xpyCwy Aapmpds %06", 6 wh O€Awy 
ovye’ tt robTey éor ioatrepoy méAet; : 
Nor could Pericles or Cimon have spoken differently. See the opinion of 
Pausanias on these fables, Attic. cap..3. §. 2. 
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from that family and transferred to the rest of the eupa- 
tride’. : 

The archons were invested with little short of kingly 
power’, but were liable to give an account of their con- 
duct to the people’®. In what manner however they did 
this, we are ignorant, as well as how they were elected 
after the office of archon ceased to be hereditary. But it 
seems tolerably certain, that the patricians alone, and not 
the whole people, had a right to vote at their election. 

The last change which was introduced, was in Ol. xxiv. 
4, when nine archons were elected annually from the pa- 
tricians*. Thus by limiting the period of that office, and 
increasing the number of those who held it, the power of 
the archons was diminished, [vm1] and more equally dis- 
tributed among the patricians; for more could now hold 
it. Yet the condition of the people was not ameliorated. 
They had no public rights of their own, and the power 
of the magistrates was oppressive ; for, as the written laws 
were then very defective and inefficient, they exercised 
their authority both as judges and directors of public 
affairs arbitrarily, or at the discretion of those patricians 
whose counsels they made use of in the discharge of their 
duties. In addition to this, many of the plebeians were 
deeply in debt, and being in the power of their patrician 
creditors, were reduced to the mest wretched state of 
slavery’. 

As in after times, when the unrestrained licence of the 
patricians at Rome became so oppressive to the people, 
that all were eager in demanding a table of written laws ; 
so at Athens the same cause gave rise to a sedition, to 
quell which Draco was commissioned to draw up a defi- 


9 Vid. Suid. in y. ‘Immouévys, and rap’ trmoy kal képnv. ‘Taylor ad AEschin. 
in Timarch. p. 176; Heraclid. Pontie. 1. 

1 Hence they are said Bac:Aedew. Vid. Perizon. ad #lian. Var. Hist. v. 13. 

2 Pausan. Messen. c. 5. §, 4; To’s Medovtidas apelAovro tijs etovolus 7d 
TOY, Kad v7) Bacirctas peréornoay eis &pxhv brebOuvovy. That the Medon- 
tidz are the same as the Codridz, is well known. 

3 “Apxovtes eviavotaio: npéOnoay et ebrarpid@v. Euseb. Chron. p. 155. 

# Plutarch, Solon, c. 13. 
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nite code; which, however, proved insufficient to quench 
the turbulent spirit of the people, as it comprised only 
questions of private, and not (what was infinitely more 
wanted) public law*; and was besides odious for its san- 
guinary severity. 

The violence of the patricians becoming daily more in- 
tolerable, and the indignation and resentment of the 
people proportionably more vehement; a party of ambi- 
tious citizens, headed by Cylon, seized the occasion of the 
general disaffection to accomplish the bold design of pos- 
sessing themselves of the sovereignty: but as the project 
was undertaken with more zeal than caution, it was soon 
quelled by the assistance of the rest of the patricians, 
among whom the Alemzeonide took a conspicuous part. 
This interference, however, engendered more odium than 
gratitude in the people; and we find that family soon 
afterwards condemned and banished the country‘, as 
much perhaps through this feeling of dislike against them, 
[1x] as on the grounds of religion. Upon this the sedition 
assumed a more serious aspect, and the whole state was 
divided into three factions. The poor and reduced com- 
monalty, whose condition was most wretched, exasperated 
by their hatred of the powerful, and stung with the. sense 
of their own injuries, demanded that all the authority of 
the patricians should be abolished, and an equal distri- 
bution of rights extended to all classes. As most of these 
inhabited the mountainous district from Brauron to Parnes, 
they were denominated Diacrii. Opposed to them were 
the rich, who favoured oligarchy ; and these were called 
Pedizi, from their dwelling chiefly in the level country 
between Eleusis and Oropus. The Parhalii, or inhabitants 
of the sea-coast, embraced views intermediate between 
the two. 


5 Aristot. Polit. ii. c. 12. Apd«ovros Bt vouor pev cial, moditela 8 Smap- 
xovon Tods vouous nev. W5iov 8 ev rots vduots ovdév ears, Bti Kal uvetas &tLov, 
mrhy H Xadrewérns, Sid 7d THs Cyulas wéyeOos. Cf. Plutarch. Sol. c. 17; Suid. 
in v.; Aul. Gel. N. A. xi. ec. 18. 

* Herod. v. cap. 71; Thucyd. i. cap. 126; Plutarch. Solon. cap. 12. 
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When these factions had long embroiled the state, with- 
out coming to any result, and matters had at last arrived 
at such a pitch that many of the plebeians began to talk 
of a general remission of debts, agrarian laws, and the 
entire subversion of the state; and when they were now 
only waiting for a leader to assist them in recovering their 
liberty by open violence, Solon was at last, by the una- 
nimous consent of all good men, invested with supreme 
power, and commissioned to draw up a new code of laws’. 

Solon, then, being appointed archon, immediately per- 
ceived that the chief cause of discontent in the people was 
the extent of their debts. He therefore thought it best 
to consult the advantage of those who were in’ the 
power of their creditors, by a total remission of all debts, 
as most writers seem to think; but as others assert, by 
diminishing the rate of interest, and raising the value of 
money. ‘To prevent all causes of future sedition, he re- 
moved the odious power of the patricians, maintained the 
liberty of the people, and equalized as far as possible the 
rights of all. [x] First, to avoid levelling all distinction, 
and creating universal confusion, he appointed four classes; 
in the first of which he included all who had from their 
estates not less than five hundred medimni annually; in 
the second, all who had three hundred; in the third, all 
who had two hundred*; and in the fourth, all who fell 
short of this income. ‘The names of these classes were 
respectively qevraxocwopédipvor, immeis, Sevytrar, and 
Ojres®. That the poor might not be entirely excluded by 
the rich from holding farms, and the whole land become 
the property of a few, he laid. down a certain limit to its 
possession which no one was allowed to exceed’. The 


7 Plutarch. Solon. c. 13 and 29; cf. Meurs. Sol. c. 10; Pisistrat. ¢. 3. 

8 Thus Pollux, viii. 130; Plutarch. Solon, c. 18. But Aristotle, Polit. 
ii, 12, places the fevy?ra: in the second, and the imme?s in the third class: 
whence Heraldus (Animady. in Salmas. iii, 15. p. 15,) infers, what may be 
presumed from other reasons, that in his age the whole thing was abolished. 
See more on this subject in Meurs. Solon. c. 14. 

9 Concerning the name fevyirat, see Corsin. Fast. Att. P, ill. p. 77. 

1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 7; Store pey ody Exer tive Sbvapww eis Thy moAcTiKhy 
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judicature, which had been hitherto exclusively in the 
hands of the patricians, Solon laid open to all, by a de- 
cree that persons should be chosen by lot out of the whole 
state to sit in the courts as judges, and that no one 
should be disqualified by his poverty. ‘This measure, in 
appearance of no great importance, was afterwards found 
to have considerable weight’. For by it [x1] the lowest 
joined equally with the highest in the administration of a 
most important department of the state; since the courts 
had the power of deciding on every point, the decrees of 
the senate and people, and the conduct of both private 
and public individuals *. 

In the time of Solon, however, and that immediately 
succeeding him, there was not much danger that the 
management of so many important affairs would ever de- 
volve upon the fickle and ignorant mob, composed of the 
poorer citizens. For at that time they had no pay for 
attending at court; a circumstance which alone was likely 
to deter the working mechanics from injuring themselves 
and their families by meddling with public affairs which 
offered them no compensation. Hence they seldom gave 
in their names to be ballotted for, but relinquished the 
whole of this department to the rich. 

Solon’s next measure was to institute assemblies (é«- 
KAnotas) of the whole body of the people, to whose de- 
cision were committed those public affairs which did not 
come under the jurisdiction of the magistrates, viz. the 
election of the magistrates themselves, and, in fine, the 
management of the whole government: but as I shall 
treat fully in the following books of this subject, I need 
not add more in this place. Over these assemblies Solon 


rowwvlay 7 THs ovolas duaddrns, kal Trav méAda Tits palvovra SieyywKdres, 
oloy Kal SdAwy evomobérynce, kal map’ %AAots €or) vdéuos, ds KwAver KTATOM yy 
énéonv by BobdAnTal tis. I have quoted the entire passage of Aristotle, be- 
cause this institution of Solon’s is mentioned, as far as I know, by him alone, 
and is omitted by Meursius and the rest. 

2 Plutarch. Solon, c. 18; Aristot. Pol. ii, 12. 

3 See book ii, of this work, on ypaph rapavduwr and eioayyeAla, ch. 2 and 3. 
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made the senate supreme; nor could any measure be pro- 
posed to the people, or any decree passed, without the 
permission and approbation of the senators. This body 
was composed of four hundred citizens, one hundred 
being appointed annually from each of the tribes, which 
were then four in number. They were elected by lot 
from the three first classes, and were required to be not 
less than thirty years of age: but previously to entering 
upon their year of office, they underwent a public scru- 
tiny, in which they were bound to shew themselves not 
unworthy of that post*. [x1] In default of express testi- 
mony, we can only conjecture of what nature the senate 
was before Solon’s time; or rather, what body of men 
constituted the public council. It is clear from the case 
itself, that, whatever it was, it could not have resembled 
the senate of Solon, nor have been composed of citizens 
of all rank, without any distinction but that of fortune, 
appointed annually by lot; for such a senate is clearly 
characteristic of a democracy‘, and not of an aristocracy, 
which prevailed at Athens before Solon’s time. 

Perhaps, however, the presidents or prefects of the 
divisions into which the people were anciently separated, 
performed also the office of senators. At all events Ari- 
stotle tells us, that among the Epidamnians, in place of 
the prefects of the tribes (PvAapyor) a senate was after- 
wards instituted®. Herodotus also intimates, that in the 
time of Cylon the presidents of the. Naucrarie had the 
chief management of affairs at Athens’; whence we may 


4 From Sigon. de Rep. Ath. ii. c. 3. Petit. Legg. Att. iii. 1. and other 
writers this subject is well known. In this scrutiny (Soxmagix), any one 
might accuse an unworthy candidate; an example of which we have in Ly- 
sias’s oration in Philon. p. 186. and one of a defence in the oration pro Man- 
titheo, p. 145. ed. Steph. 

5 See Aristot. Polit.iv. 15. Bova Snmorikdy. cf. vi. 2. Snuoricdrarov BovaAn. 
et ib. 8. cf. Heeren. Ideen. iii. 1. p. 253. 

5 Aristot. Polit. v. 1. Kal év ’Emdduvw 5& weréBadrey 4 modirela Kare 
pdpiov’ avr) yap Trav pvddpxyewr Bovadry erolnoay.- 

7 Herod. v. 71. Oi mpurdvis rav Navipdpwv, olnep evewov rére Tas “AOnvas. 
There were forty-eight Naucrariz, twelve out of each tribe. See inf. lib. iii 
cap. 1. 
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fairly conjecture that they consulted and determined or 
public matters. Nothing certain, however, can be as- 
serted on a subject so obscure. ; 

[x11] All citizens, except those of the last class, might 
hold the office of magistrate, with this limitation, that the 
dignity of Archon, and a few other posts of peculiar trust 
and importance, were reserved for the Pentacosiome- 
dimni °. 

The power of the Archons Solon diminished. Before’ 
his time nearly the whole administration of the state’, 
and the arbitrary decision of all causes and disputes, was 
held by them. Solon, however, so far divested them of 
this extravagant authority, that, with the exception of the 
management of certain sacred rites, he left them nothing 
but the privilege of referring causes to the judges, after a 
previous investigation by themselves, and of presiding in 
the courts’. 

Thus the commonwealth was so happily blended by 
Solon, that the authority of the aristocracy was not too 
much reduced, nor the plebeians so far improved in con- 
dition, as to have sufficient strength for creating commo- 
tions and seditions, though rendered safe from insults 
and slavery. By these means a sort of [xiv] medium 


- 8 Thus the raula: ris 0e00 were Pentacosiomedimni. Pollux viii. 97. On 
the Archons see Perizon. ad Aulian. Var. Hist. viii. 10. 

9 Thucyd. i. 126. Tére 7d oAAG THY ToALTLKGY of evvea UpxovTEs Expacoor. 
These words are taken from the passage where he relates the story of Cylon, 
with a little variation from the account given by Herodotus. The latter at- 
tributes to the Prytanes of the Naucrari what the former ascribes to the nine 
Archons. This has led Harpocration (in v. Navipapixd) and Suidas (tom. ii. 
p., 599. Kust.) into the belief that the Archons were at that time called Pry- 
tanes of the Naucrari. But it is not credible that, if that name were really 
ever given to the Archons, it should have been so completely lost as to have 
been nowhere distinctly mentioned; nor is it necessary to have recourse to 
such a conjecture to reconcile Thucydides with Herodotus. The Nauerari 
and their chiefs, the Prytanes, may have been commissioned to take Cylon, 
and yet have acted under the directions and commands of the Archons, 

1 Vid. Perizon. ad Aélian, Var. Hist. vy. 13. All the duties of the Archons 
are enumerated by Pollux, viii. 86-—91.; but it is unnecessary to recount 
them here. 
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between aristocracy and democracy was effected, which 
Solon himself thus speaks of?: 


OE i , 4 ; ‘ 
NYO pev yap éO@ka Técov Kparos, Gacov emapkel, 
a > 
Tips ovr’ apehoy, ovr’ errope&dpevos. 
ag 3 be \ , ey 2 \ 
Ot S etxov Stvapw, kal xpnuacw noay dynrol, 
Kal rois eppacduny pndev detkes exe. 
». 
Eorny & audiBarov kparepoyv cdkos auporépoice® 


Nixav & ovk eta’ ovderépous ddixws. 


Yet not even did this state of affairs give entire satis- 
faction to either party. The rich and powerful were 
jealous of the least infringement upon their rights, and 
the commonalty, elated with their recent liberty, were 
eager for the still further extension of their privileges. 
Hence, not many years after the Archonship of Solon, 
the former seditions were revived ; and after much con- 
tention between those who wished for an oligarchy, and 
those who stood up in favour of a just equality of rights, 
Pisistratus placed himself at the head of a third faction, 
composed of the poorest classes; and having got the 
better of his adversaries, and craftily deceived the people, 
he assumed the sovereign power, which, after it had been 
lost and recovered more than once, he bequeathed to his 
sons. Thus for thirty-six years the Athenians were under 
the sway of Pisistratus and his sons; who, although they 
retained in force most of Solon’s laws, and reigned with 
considerable moderation, yet ensured to themselves all 
the regal dignity, and the administration of the state, 
which they had snatched from the hands of the people. 
On this account neither regular assemblies seem to have 
been convened, nor all classes without distinction ad- 
mitted to sit as judges on public causes, as Solon had 
appointed. Yet no writer gives an express account of 
the arrangements of the Pisistratide: in these particulars, 
though we read, in some authors, that Pisistratus com- 
pelled the citizens as far as possible to reside in the 


2 Plutarch. Sol. c. 18, Cf. Aristot. Polit. ii, 12. 
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country, [xv] lest by leading an idle life in the city they 
should be induced to agitate schemes for the recovery of 
their liberty *. 

No sooner, however, had the tyrants been expelled, 
and liberty regained, than the parties of two ambitious 
citizens, Isagoras and Clisthenes, the chief of the Alc- 
mzonide, began to raise commotions. Clisthenes, aware 
that his party was no match for that of his opponent, pro- 
fessed himself on the side of the people, by whose assist- 
ance, after various contests, he compelled Isagoras to quit 
Attica. Many writers celebrate this man as having re- 
stored and perfected the constitution which Solon ap- 
pointed *. But he diminished the influence of the Patri- 
cians’ wealth, by admitting into the state strangers and a 
multitude of slaves*, and by altering the former distribu- 
tion of the people into four tribes. These he now in- 
creased to ten, each consisting of as many demi, in order 
that the people, mixed up with others who were strangers 
to them, and the Patricians with those who had been 
lately enrolled as citizens, might have less weight and less 
connection with the rest, by the dissolution of the bonds 
of their intimacy [xvi] and relationship®. He also en- 
larged the number of the senate, fifty being now elected 


3 See the authors of the complete history of Pisistratus and his sons in 
Meurs. Pisistr., of which work chapters 3—7. chiefly belong to this place. 
Other tyrants pursued this plan of keeping the citizens away from the city, 
as Periander of Corinth; vy. Perizon. ad lian. ix. 25. and the thirty at 
Athens. v, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4. 1. 

* TIsocrat. Areopag. p. 338. ed, Wolf. 1571. Id. de Bigis, p. 838. Herod, 
vi. 131. Plutarch. Aristid. c. 2. 

5 Aristot. Polit. iii. c. 2. KAecOévns—moddods epudérevoe Eévous Kat dov- 
Aovs kat werolxous. Thus read for SovAous perotkous, with Wolf. prol. ad 
Demosth. Leptin. p. Ixix. For uéroios cannet be called d0A01, unless we 
understand it to mean freedmen; a sense which is not usual, though given 
to the word by Chrysippus, in Athen:zeus, vi. c. 93. p. 267. b. 

© Aristot, Polit. vi, c. 4. See infra, lib. iii. for more information on this 
subject. The names and order of the tribes are as follows: ’Epex@nits, Aiynis, 
Tavdiovls, Acovr)s, "Axapayt)s, Oivnis, Kexpomls, ‘ImmoPowvtls, Aiaytis, "Ayrio- 
xis. Vid. Corsin. F, A. Diss, iii, n. 6. and iy. n. 2. seqq. Biagi, de Decret. 
Ath, xii, 3. 
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by lot from each tribe, so as to make in all five hundred. 
Each of these companies of fifty acted as presidents of 
both the senate and the assemblies, for a tenth part of 
the year, under the name of Prytanes: and each of these 
tenth parts, of thirty-five or thirty-six days, so as to com- 
plete a lunar year, was called a Prytany’. The parties 
of fifty senators representing each tribe presided not in 
any regular succession, but by lot; nor were the fifty in 
office engaged all at once in active duty, but were sub- 
divided into five bodies of ten each, their Prytany being 
correspondingly subdivided into five periods of seven days 
each: so that ten senators presided for one week over 
the rest, and were thence called IIpdedpor. Again: out 
of the ten Proedri one Chairman (’Emiordrys) was ap- 
pointed every day of the seven to preside in the senate, 
and for that day held the keys of the citadel and treasury. 
The duty of these Proedri and their Chairman was to 
propose the subjects to be discussed both in the senate 
and the assembly, and after a sufficient deliberation to 
take the votes upon the question. To these, too, were 
attached from the nine non-presiding tribes, nine other 
Proedri, chosen by lot by the Chairman, and possessing a 
Chairman of their own®. The duty of these secondary 
Proedri was to see that [xvir] the consultation was car- 
ried.on in an orderly and regular manner. But we shall 
treat more at large on this subject, and adduce proofs of _ 
each individual point, in the first book. ; 

The power of the people was much increased after the 
second Persian war; the reason of which it is easy to see. 
In the first place, the very nature of the war, which was 
chiefly carried on by sea, introduced a great change in 
military service. The result of a battle, and consequently 


7 See the second argument to Demosthenes adv. Androt. p. 590. and 
Suidas in y. zpuravela. The assertion of the lexicographer that the four 
first Prytanies contained thirty-six, and the rest thirty-five, days (cf. Corsin. 
F. A. Diss, iii. n. 28.), is as false as that of the author of the argument, 
about &vapxor fyugpar and apxaipeotar. See lib. ii. 

8 Harpocrat. in y. émordrns, and Vales. p. 72. Pollux, lib. viii, 96. 
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the- safety of the state, lay now more in marines and 
rowers, a class of sailors taken mostly from the lowest of 
the people, than in heavy armed soldiers for land service, 
on whom the state had before placed all its reliance. 
Hence it naturally followed, that the power* should ex- 
tend to the poorer from the richer classes, who before 
entirely composed the heavy-armed soldiery. For a man 
always claims at home and in peace the same proportion 
of authority as he has influence in time.of war. In addi- 
tion to this, almost every part of Attica had been ravaged 
by the Persian army; so that those who had been the 
flourishing possessors of large tracts of land, were now 
reduced to poverty’: while the poor, who had had little 
or no landed property, were enriched with the spoils of 
war; and the people in general, flushed with their late 
victory, and confident in their strength, loudly demanded 
a greater share in the affairs of state. [xvi] Aristides, 
therefore, shortly after the victory at Salamis, having 
been hitherto a warm defender of the aristocracy, now 
thought it necessary to yield to the times, and introduced 
a law, that every citizen, without distinction of classes, 
should be qualified to hold'the highest honours’. But 
now, when the empire of the sea had been gained by the 
conduct of Aristides and Cimon, and the treasury en- 
riched by the tribute of the subject states, some ambi- 


9 Many of the ancients assign the reason of this increase of power in the 
people. Isocrates alone will be sufficient to refer to: Panathen. p. 608. 
Hdecay (of mpdyovor) thy Kata Oddarray diva artavouerny ek Tov TEXV@Y 
Tay Tepl TAS vads Kal TeY edatbyely adbTas dUVaLevwY, Kal TOY TA Ob™eTEpA MeV 
abtey Gmrodwrendtwy, ke 8& Tey GAAoTploy mopiferOa Ty Bloy cibicpéevwv? SY 
ciomecdvtwy cis Thy méAw, ode Udndros Hv 6 Kéopos 6 THs mpdtEepov bmapxovons 
modirelas AvOnoduevos. Cf. Plutarch, ‘Themistocl. c, 19. Kenoph. de Rep. 
Ath. i. §. 2. Aristot. Polit. v. 4. 

1 See Plutarch. Aristid. c. 13. 

Plutarch. Aristid. c. 22, Cf. Petit. Legg, Att. ii. 3. p. 203. After this time, 
the ancient distinction of classes, which was regulated by the amount of the 
income, seems to have been gradually abolished. And yet a certain for- 
tune seems to have been requisite for those who aspired to the office of Ar- 
chon, as appears from the ayd«piois they underwent, in which the question 
was asked, ef 7d Tiunua abrois éotiv; Pollux viii, 86, 
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tious men began to introduce that most pernicious prac- 
tice of giving largesses. Pericles, who studied to increase 
the power of the people as the instrument of his own 
aggrandisement, first appointed a certain fee (ro dccaore- 
«ov *) to be given to the judges for trying causes in the 
courts; and after his example Agyrrhius of Collytus 
awarded a sum of money (7d éxxAnovactixov*) to those 
who attended the assemblies. Before this, the poorest 
of the people, sufficiently occupied in earning a livelihood, 
took no active part in politics: but when such induce- 
ments presented themselves to their notice, they naturally 
preferred the easy gain offered by attending the courts 
or the assemblies, to severer labour; and, to use the joke 
of Aristophanes, supported themselves on the milk of the 
Colacrete*, without earning their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. 

Thus, in every department of the state, as well as in 
the courts and the assemblies, [x1x] the people had 
weight :—the seditious thrived by the favour of the ig- 
norant and misguided populace, and the good had no au- 
thority whatever. Thus the republic, wisely as it had 
been constituted by Solon, declined into an abominable 
democracy, conducted not by the laws, but by the head- 
strong will of the people®. A great accession also was 
made to the number of inhabitants, since, as the com- 
merce by sea daily increased, a vast number of sailors, 
merchants, innkeepers, artisans, and others who lived by 


3 Aristot. Polit. ii. c, 12. Plut. Pericl. c. 9. Cf. Plato, Gorg. p. 515. and 
Heindorf. in loc. : 

4 Vid. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 3. and ad Maussac. p. 209. 

5 Aristoph. Vesp. v. 724. KwAakpérov ydAa tive, like the proverb, dpvidwy 
yada [“ pigeon’s milk”]. In the same play, v. 210, a person confesses that if 
he loses that pay he shall not know where to get a dinner. 

® There are many passages of Aristotle which are worth comparing on this 
subject; as Polit. iv.c. 6. soiwwvodor ral rodrredovra: mdyres, did Td Sivacbat 
oxoAdfew Kal rods amdpous, AapBdvovras micOdv. Kad wddtora dé cxoAate Td 
TowovTov TAROos. ov yap éumodite avrovs obdey 7 TeV tSiwy eméreta, Tos dE 
mAovalous éumodife. bare woAAGKLS Ov KoLWwYOdGL THS exKANolaS odTE TOD dikd~ 
Few. bd ylyvera 7d Tay ardpwv AROS KUpioy THS moAcTElas, GAN odX of vdpot. 
Cf. ib. ec. 15. fin. and vi. ¢. 2. 

Cc 
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haunting the ports and market-places, took up their abode 
at Athens. This description of persons, naturally fickle, 
seditious, and idle, and habitually most ready to attend 
the assemblies, is generally one of the chief causes of 
deterioration in a popular constitution’. 

Such, then, were the causes which so immensely in- 
creased the power of the people, and corrupted the most 
wholesome institutions. This result, too, was materially 
facilitated by the degradation of the august court of the 
Areopagus, which was effected either by Pericles, or, at 
his instigation, by Ephialtes. This court, which had hi- 
therto been a curb to all seditious attempts and rash de- 
sire of innovation in the city, [xx] as well as the guardian 
of the laws and ancient discipline, was now deprived by 
these means of the greatest part of its authority *. Thus 
too much liberty was to Athens the main cause of the 
loss of her ancient constitution, her national glory, her 
empire, and ultimately of that very liberty itself. Various 
remedies were indeed occasionally resorted to, in order 
to check the growing evil, but all proved unsuccessful. 
The state was loth to have them tried, nor was there 
indeed any one who could apply them with sufficient skill: 
for after the disastrous termination of the expedition 
against Syracuse, undertaken, in the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, through an insatiate thirst of empire, and 
when the resources of the state were impaired by the 
length of the war and the defection of the allies; there 
were some who entertained the design of effecting a revo- 
lution. The aristocracy, drained by the incessant ex- 
penses of the liturgies, and harassed by the malicious 
accusations of the informers’, while the commonalty en- 


7 Aristot. Polit. vi. c. 4. shewing the advantage of country people and hus- 
bandmen in a state: ra 8 &AAa TAHON mdvTa axEddy, ef Sy af Aovrad SnuoKparlat 
TuverTaat, TOAAP pavadrepa TovTwy. 5 yap Blos PaddAos, kal odOty Epyov wer? 
aperis, Gv weraxepifero rd wAROOS, 76 Te TOY Bavatowy Kad roy e&yopatwy dy- 
Opéra kal 7d Ontindy. Ere BE Sid +d wept Thy ayopdy kad 7d korv KvAréoOa, 
may Td ToLovroy yévos, ws cimeiv, padlws exrrnodter 

8 Plutarch. Pericl.c. 7. Cf. Meursius, Areopag. c, 9. 

§ Lysias: Ajjuou karadtoews darodoyla, p. 174. 
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joyed in security their own comforts, became indignant at 
having alone to bear the whole burden of the war, and 
endeavoured to re-establish an oligarchy’. At the same 
time they hoped that the Persians and Lacedemonians 
would be more ready to make peace with the few, than 
with the faithless multitude, always ready to rebel, and 
to forget their engagements’. Pisander, therefore, and 
Antiphon, [xxr] with some others, entered upon the 
undertaking. 

The people, seeing no other means of safety, and flat- 
tering themselves that the change would not last, at 
length yielded an unwilling assent, and ten men were 
elected to draw up the scheme of a new constitution. 
These men first of all appointed five others, by whom 
again a hundred more were to be fixed upon, and these 
last chose each three assistants for himself. Thus a 
body of four hundred was composed, to whom was en- 
trusted the entire management of the state. ‘The whole 
system of the magistracy was now changed; the senate 
of five hundred broken up, and a law passed that not all 
the citizens, but only a portion of the rich, and of those 
who were in other respects well qualified for this state of 
things, in number five thousand, should be convened to 
any assembly which it might be necessary to hold; while 
neither judges, nor magistrates, nor any one but the sol- 
diers, should receive pay. These were wise regulations, 
but they did not long continue in force. Scarcely had 
four months elapsed, when the people, perceiving that 
peace was not made, and disliking the severe control of 
the four hundred, as well as tired of the oligarchy and 
the diminution of their liberty, compelled them to abdi- 
cate, and entrusted the management of the state to a 


1 Thucyd. viii. c. 63. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 47. 53. 70. Kenoph. de Rep. Ath. c. ii. §. 17. It is not 
necessary here to take a complete review of this portion of history. It will 
be sufficient to refer the reader to Thucydides: or, among the modern writ- 
ers, Taylor, vit. Lys. p. 115. seq. Petr. van Spaan (or Ruhnken), Diss. on 
Antiphon. p. 815. Sluiter. Lectt. Andocidd. init. 
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body of five thousand, who were able to arm themselves 
at their own expense: for the former body of that num- 
ber had existed only in name, and not in reality. So 
many more institutions were introduced, tending to esta- 
blish and strengthen the government, that at last, by a 
happy medium between oligarchy and democracy, the 
state was for some time well appointed*®. But after the 
battle at AZgos Potamos, and the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, the Lacedzmonians, always averse to a popu- 
lar government‘, changed its form again. [xxi1] Thirty 
men were then appointed to draw up new laws, who, 
trusting to the protection of the Lacedemonians, and the 
assistance of three thousand of the citizens who were 
alone permitted to carry arms, began to act in a violent 
and tyrannical manner. They arranged the senate and 
magistracies at their own arbitrary discretion, and made 
away with all who were conspicuous for their virtues, 
their authority, or their riches, or who appeared likely 
to create a revolution, for the most part without trial: 
and this was done to crush the slightest hope of the state 
being ever able, after so signal a fall, to recover its li- 
berty®. But a band of exiles, under the conduct of 
Thrasybulus, seized upon Phyle, a fortress of Attica, 
and having increased their force, passed over to the 
Pireeus, and fortified Munychia. They gained a com- 
plete victory over the tyrants, and reduced the occupants 
of the city to such straits, that the thirty were compelled 
to abdicate, and give up the state to the management of 
ten persons, elected one from each tribe. These, how- 


3 Thueyd. viii. c. 97. 

4 Some innovations were introduced even before the city was taken by the 
Lacedemonians. Liysias, Eratosthen. p. 412. R. relates that after the 
battle at Augos Potamos, five ephori were created, whom he calls cvvaywyeis 
téy TwodtTéy, whence it is clear that their office was to hold assemblies. 
These facts are not mentioned by others. 

5 A law by which it was forbidden to teach oratory had this end in view. 
Xen. Mem. i. 2. 31. For the rhetoricians of that time taught not only the 
art of speaking, but also moAituchy émarhuny, which, as instrumental to 
liberty, was not admired by the tyrants. 
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—€ver, commencing their office with almost equal severity, 
a peace, for which all were now eager, was at last ef- 
fected on these terms,—that no one should be banished 
except the tyrants and the decemvirs, no property con- 
fiscated, and that the government of the state should 
again be committed to the people ® 

Peace being thus restored, [xx111] the attention of the 
state was now directed towards re-modelling and amend- 
ing the laws, which had been totally subverted and 
abused by the tyrants. To this end a decree was passed 
that the tables of laws should be reviewed, and any 
addition made to them which might appear necessary : 
and in the mean time the management of the state was 
committed to a body of twenty men’. By these means 
the government was in a short time restored to its former 
condition; and the liberty of the people, which had suf- 
fered nothing from these various changes, became for the 
future more uncontrolled. The reason of this is easily 
seen. First of all, the number of the aristocracy had 
been so reduced by the disasters of the war, and their 
fortunes so exhausted by the expensive liturgies, that 
but few remained in the state of sufficient wealth to 
create any alarm for the cause of liberty, or to give them 
confidence to oppose the people in any way. In fact, 
the rich were at no time exempt from the burden of 
liturgies. In time of war there were the trierarchies; in 
peace, the expensive duties of providing games and pub- 
lic feasts, which were heavy enough to impair no con- 
temptible fortune, and were the more eagerly called for 
by the people, in order to diminish their wealth*. Be- 


6 See this history at length in Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c, 3—4. Diodor. xiv. 
¢e. 33, with the notes of Wesseling. Corn. Nep. Thrasybul. e. 2. 

7 Andocid. de Myster. p. 11. ed. Steph. At this time one Phormisius 
proposed a decree, that those only who had landed property should have a 
share in managing the state, but did not carry it. See Dionys, Halic. in 
Lysia, p. 92. 41. Sylburg. 

8 Xenoph, de Republ. Ath, i. 13. Ey tals xopynyias ad Kal yupvactapxtos 
Ket Tpinpapxtas yeyvdcKovow, bt xopnyodor ev of mAOvoLOL, Xopnyetrat dE 5 
djuos* Kal yuuvaciapxodoty of mAovcto1L, 6 Se Shpos Yumvaciapxerra Kat TpIN= 
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sides this, the informers, who were particularly abundant 
at Athens, like state-dogs*, by their threats and informa- 
tions, terrified and harassed [xxty] all who offered the 
slightest grounds for suspicion; and the jealous and 
spiteful mob saw none accused with more pleasure, and 
punished none with greater severity, than those who were 
convicted of any attempt against the commonwealth’. 

In the last few years of the Peloponnesian war, the 
number of the people was increased by an influx of fo- 
reigners and slaves’, who were admitted into the state. 
This class of persons, generally no friends of the aristo- 
cracy, prove mostly a great accession to the power of the 
people. They have no love for a country which they 
cannot call their own, are eager in demanding public 
largesses, ready for any undertaking, and well adapted 
for assisting in the evil designs of the seditious. Imme- 
diately rashness marked all the decisions of the assem- 
blies ; injustice all the verdicts in court. Abandoned 
rascals, of no birth and less education, profoundly igno- 
rant of the conduct of a state, and distinguished by no 
merit, no virtues, but owing all their influence to the art 
of eloquence, or rather of cajoling, flattering, and excit- 
ing the people, began to be rising characters at the as- 
semblies, where, by courting, fawning, and humouring 
their audience, they aspired to the favour of the mob, 
and did all that lay in their power to extend their rights, 
solely with a view to their own aggrandisement*. Hence 


papxetra’ aéiot obv apytpiov AauBdvew 6 Shuos, Kal Gdwv Kal tpéxwy Kal 
opxovmevos Kal mAdwy ev Tals vavoly, va adtds Te exn, Kal of mAovctoL TeveE- 
orepo yiyvevrat. 

9 Thus the informers are called by the author of the first oration against 
Aristogeiton, p. 782, which passage Cicero seems to have had in view, pro 
Rosc. Amerin. cap. 20. 

! Aristophanes attacks this propensity of his countrymen, Vesp. 482—496. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. v. 693, and Schol. Cf. Diodor. xiii. ¢. 97. 

$ See the work of Heyne, entitled, “ A Sketch of the Liberty and Equality of 
Rights of the Athenians, drawn from Aristoph.” in Op. Acad. iv. p. 392—415. 
Valkenaer, Dissertation on the Abuse of Eloquence in the Attic Republic, 
(in Diatrib. de Eurip. Frag. c.23.) The word Synunyopeiy is sometimes used 
or Kexapirpmeva A€yew Kot draideuta, See Heindorf. ad Plat. -Gorg. §, 83. 
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neither the authority of the magistrates, [xxv] nor of the 
senate, had any weight in the state: every thing was 
done by the rash and ignorant decrees of the assembly. 
It was there that measures of peace or war were deter- 
mined upon—there that trials were held—there that 
laws without number were passed, some contradictory to 
others, or of no use, and soon to be abrogated or ex- 
changed for new ones. The counsels of the intelligent 
were not listened to: those who had the greatest stock of 
flippancy and impudence declaimed from the bema with 
the greatest freedom, and gained the greatest applause. 
Every thing was carried on amidst shouting, upbraiding, 
quarrelling, passion, laughter, and confusion. 

In this manner the Athenian state went through a 
varied course of change, uncertainty, and confusion—a 
course which, as if prescribed by the law of Heaven, is 
thus summed up by one of the most able and learned in 
politics and antiquity of all the old historians :—IIpérn 
pév ody axatacKetws Kal puoiKos cuvicTaTaL povapyta’ 
Tatty 8 éretas Kal ex Tavtns yevvata peta KaTacKEUTSs 
Kat dvopAwcews Bactreta. petaBarrovons Sé TavTns Eis 
Ta ouuhuyn Kaka, Néyw Sé els Tupavvida, atOus ex THs 
TOUT@Y KaTadUcEws apLoTOKpaTia pieTat. Kal pny TadTNS 
eis OALyapylav éextparelons Kata pvowv, TOU Sé TAHOovS 
opyh meTerOOvTos Tas TOY TpocaTOTaV dd.Klas, yevvaTat 
djpos’ ck 5€ rovTou wadw UBpews Kal tapavolas atro- 
TAnNpovTat adY xpdvoLs GYNOKpAaTia *, 

But we must here pause. The object we had in view 
has, we trust, been attained, which was to shew in what 
manner and from what causes the liberty of the people, 
of which assemblies are the chief instrument, derived its 
origin and establishment in the republic of Attica, and 
ultimately grew into uncontrolled licence. We now, 
therefore, proceed at once to the subject of the assem- 
blies, which we shall divide into three books. [xxv1]. In 
the first, we shall discuss the different kinds of assem- 
blies, the times and places of holding them, the autho- ' 

4 Polybius, lib. vi. cap. 4. 
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rities by which they were convened, who had a right to 
vote in them, what ceremonies were used at their com- 
mencement, how subjects were proposed for discussion, 
speeches delivered, decrees passed, bills drawn up; and 
lastly, the method of dismissing the people. In the se- 
cond book, we shall take a view of the subjects which 
were discussed, of the courts, of the passing and abro- 
gating of laws, of the sacred rites and ceremonies, of the 
revenues, of creating magistrates, &c.; and in the third 
book, we shall enter into a short consideration of the 
assemblies of the tribes and demi. 


THE 


ASSEMBLIES 


OF 


THE ATHENIANS. 


BOOK I.—CHAP. 1. 


On the different kinds of Assemblies. 


WE may consider the Athenian assemblies (by which are 
meant meetings of the citizens for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and determining upon public business) to have been 
of two descriptions. In one case, the whole of the people 
met for deliberation upon state affairs, in which all were 
equally interested ; in the other, portions only of them, as 
certain tribes or demi, for consultation on business, which, 
though public, was more particularly interesting or im- 
portant to those portions. The first of these meetings 
were called éxxAyoctat; the second dyopai (as I infer 
from a passage in Aischines*, where he says éypayve W7- 
gispa Anuoobévys, ayopav Toujoa, Tov dvd@v). An- 
ciently, however, this latter word had a more extended 
signification [xxvit1]. Thus all assemblies are by Homer 
termed ayopai, a name which appears to have been 
adopted also in later times by the Cretans’. Afterwards 


1 Zischin. adv. Ctesiphont. p. 421. ed. Reisk. 

2 Lexic. Rhetor. in Bekker’s Anecdota, i. p. 210. "Avyopdy kadovor Kpijres 
why éxxanotay. Hence the words ayopdfew and dyopaca in Homer for 
Snunyopeiv, not (as Hesychius explains them) for éxxAnodfew: for the latter 
word always signifies in the best writers not fo harangue, but to attend the 
assembly. See Xenophon. Rep. Ath. i. 9. 
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the place of assembly, (which was where the market was 
held) was called @yopd: a sense which is given by Suidas 
and other later Grammarians (not to mention the Chris- 
tian writers) to the word éxxAnoia®. Sometimes these 
meetings of the whole inhabitants, properly called eKKAN- 
alat, are designated by the comprehensive term, the 
people: thus such expressions as the following are of 
frequent occurrence, mujpns 6 Sipos, mpocrévas TO ONMO, 
eye TO Sno, ouyypadey év Te Sym, and many 
others *. 

The assemblies were either ordinary, and held four 
times in each Prytany; or extraordinary, when the peo- 
ple were convened on any emergency. These last were 
called otyxAnto. éxxdAnolar. On occasions of extreme 
importance, when it was requisite that as many as pos- 
sible should be made acquainted with, and deliberate 
upon, the state of affairs, the people were summoned by 
express from the country also, which in ordinary cases 
was not done. ‘These meetings were called [xxix] xata- 
«dnolat, and the summons catd«Ansts*. 

We are told by some of the ancient grammarians, and 
almost all the modern writers on Grecian antiquities®, that 
the ordinary assemblies were called voyusmor, or xupiar. 
About the correctness, however, of the latter term, I 
think great doubts may be raised. The author of this 


3 Suidas in v; Mérwy: TIpd Tv@odHpou St, nAtorpémioy jv ev TH viv ovon 
exkAnola mpds T@ Telxer TS ev mvukt. The Scholiast from the Bavarian MS. 
on Demosthenes de Coron. p. 59. R. has the gloss Myvi, éxxAnota. The 
Schol. on Lucian’s Jov. Traged. c. 12. p. 236. Bip. remarks, Mydi Aéyeru 
H ekxAnola tov A@nvalwy, map To memunvGo0at Tods ovvepxouevous ev aT. 
Cf. Schol. on Bis accus, c. 9. p. 59. Schol. on Aristoph. Acharn. v. 20. 
Etymol. Mag. in y. 

4 Aristoph, Eccles. v. 95. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 7. 1. Plat. Gorg. 
p. 451. b. 

> Pollux vill. 116. Cf. Walekenar ad Ammon. Animady. i. e. 17. p. 71. 
The word kataxaAciy means properly, “ to call out of the country into the 
city:” in which sense, karaPalvew eis dorv is used by Isocrates, Areopagit. 
p. 356. 

6 Except Sigon. de. Rep. Ath. ii. 4, who follows Pollux alone; peak 
Antiq. Gree. ii. 35. p. 298. 
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opinion is the Scholiast of Aristophanes, whose remark 
on the following lines of the Acharnians, Suidas, as usual, 
transcribes’: 
ovens kupias ékk\nolas 
EwOuns, Epnuos 7) Tbvé avrni. 

xuplas éxxXnolas (says he) év 7 éxtpovy ta Wydiopara. 
elol O€ vomspot exkAnolat ai Neyopmevat Tpets TOD junvos 
"AOnvnow. ai wey ody Vopopot Kal Optopévas ExkAno lat 
Kuptat Néyovtat, os Epayev, kK. Tt. X. But Pollux, Hesy- 
chius, Harpocration, give a very different account. The 
former says*, Tov éxxdXnoiav » pév Kupla, ev 4 Tas apyas 
emiyelpoTovovaty, élmrep KAA@S Apyovow, 7) aTroXELpoTO- 
vodow. év fh Kal Tas eicayyedias 6 Bovddpevos cicay- 
yédnret, Kal Tas aroypadhas THY Snwevopévov avaytvvoc- 
xovolv ob mpos Tats Sixais, Kat Tas NéEELs TOV KANPOV. 
“Hl &é Sevrépa éxxrnola avettas tots Bovdopévots ixeTnpiav 
Pewévors Néyerv Gdeas Tepl Te TOV iSlav Kal TY Snwooiwr. 
“Hl &é tpitn kjpvés cat mpecBelars akvot ypnuaricer n 
dé TeTapTn Trept tep@v Kal dciwr. 

It is clear that Pollux calls only the first of the four 
kupta, and distinguishes it from the other three. [xxx] 
This did not escape Petit: but he, with his usual temerity 
in changing, inserting, and omitting numbers, maintains 
that we should write 7) pév xupla a: i. e. mpérn, to re- 
concile the account of Pollux with that of the Scholiast®. 
But Hesychius also recognizes only one xupia éxxrAnola: 
pla Kupia éxxrnola Hyeto AOnvncw, év 9 Tas apyas émt- 
xerporovery ede’. Now Pollux informs us that it was on 
the first assembly that the people gave their votes on the 
subject of the magistrates; and that assembly he too 
calls xupia. The Scholiast, therefore, differs from Hesy- 
chius, with whom Pollux agrees. Moreover, Harpo- 
eration, by far the most learned of all the grammarians 


7 Schol, on Acharn. v. 19. Suidas in v. éxkAnota kupta. 

8 Pollux viii, 95. 

9 Petit. Legg. Att. iii. 1. p. 277. 

1 Hesych. in v. kvpla éxxAnota, where Valesius without reason would 
write arox eiporovet. 
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in Grecian antiquities, quotes from Aristotle the following 
passage in explanation of the term xupia éxxAnala: mpo- 
ypadovor Sé (ot IIpurdvess) kal kupiav éxxrynolar, év f Set 
Tas apyas atroxerpoTovery, of SoKovat pi) KAXOS apyev’ 
Kal mrepl purakhs THs yopas’ Kal Tas eioaryyedias év 
TavTn TH HKLépa Tos BovrAopévous TovetcOai dyot, Kal Ta 
é&js*. He therefore states that one assembly was called 
xupia, in which the question about the conduct of the 
magistrates was discussed, and any informations laid be- 
fore the people. Now Pollux tells us that both these 
were done on the first. Lastly, the Etymologist says, 
Kupia onpaiver thv mpoGecpiay (in trials) cal thy éxxrdn- 
olay, év ) Tas apyas éyetporovour (read émreyerporovour). 
We see, therefore, that these four grammarians all concur 
in considering one assembly (not several, as the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes does) as xupia. If authority is to have 
any weight, no doubt can be entertained as to which is 
the more credible opinion. [xxx1] We will now examine 
how far probability confirms or refutes these statements. 
Every one must see how unlikely it is, that a legislator 
should have appointed one assembly in each Prytany for 
hearing petitioners, and one for ambassadors: for what 
could be less likely than that on each occasion there 
should always be petitioners or ambassadors who had 
any appeal to make? Not even in the time of Cimon or 
Pericles, when Athens was in its glory, does this appear 
probable; much less, therefore, when the intercourse of 
Athens with other states was less frequent, and she had 
not yet become mistress of the sea. It seems, therefore, 
more probable that originally one particular assembly 
was appointed by Solon to be held on a certain day of 
every Prytany, and was thence called xupia*. Indeed 


2 Harpocration in v. kupla ékxAnola. WValesius and Jungermann (on the 
above passage from Pollux) rightly altered the common reading mpooypd- 
ovat into mpoypapovor. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the derivation of the word which 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes and others give, is false; viz. mapd& 7d Kupooy 
ra wndlopara, See Biagi, de Decretis Atheniensium c, 38, sect. 14. 
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all the business which Pollux states to have been trans- 
acted in the xvpia éxxdnoia is of such a nature as could 
not but have occurred in each Prytany. If anything 
momentous, which would admit of no delay, unexpectedly 
occurred, an extraordinary assembly was convened. But 
when the state, (and together with it the business to be 
transacted,) increased, these additional assemblies were 
regulated and defined by law, in the order described in 
the passage quoted above from Pollux, though the term 
xupia was still reserved for the assembly originally so 
called. However this may be, we cannot assert that four 
assemblies, and not less, were invariably held every Pry- 
tany, and that the above arrangement for the transaction of 
business was [xxxt1| immutably established. At all events 
Aristophanes in the Acharnians represents the ambassa- 
dors just returned from the kings of Persia and Thrace, 
as relating the result of their embassy to the people at 
a kupia éxxanoia*. Now were this directly contrary to 
custom, it would have been too great a licence for even a 
poet to assume. Pollux, therefore, gives a true account 
in general of the usual observances which prevailed in 
this respect. 

To revert to the Scholiast on Aristophanes. There 
appears to be some truth in his account also, which states 
that there were three xupiau éxxAnolas every month. For 
Pollux and Harpocration follow Aristotle, and describe 
that form of government, and those laws and institutions, 
which he had seen and committed to memory. But not 
many years after Aristotle’s time, many innovations were 
introduced into the Attic republic; and perhaps also the 
system of the assemblies was so far changed, that the 
name «upia was applied to all the ordinary ones. To ad- 
duce some authority for this supposition, there is extant 
in Diogenes Laértius*, a decree passed by the Athenians 
in honour of Zeno, which, though suspected, does not 


£ See Kiihn on Pollux, viii. 96. 
5 Vit. Zenon, s.-10. p. 371. ed. Meibom. 
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appear positively unworthy of all credit®. In this we find 
mention of a. cupia éxxAnola, tpitn Kal eiKooTH THs Tpv- 
tavelas, which unquestionably could not have been the 
first in that Prytany. If, therefore, any authority is to be 
given to it, it is clear, that the other assemblies as well 
were called xupiav. I hope soon to shew that our Scho- 
liast had in view the times subsequent to Ol. cxviii. 2. and 
referred customs then prevalent to an earlier period. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the particular Days of holding the Assembles. 


[xxx] An opinion is very commonly entertained, origin- 
ating chiefly from Petit’, that the four regular assemblies 
in each Prytany were held on fixed days, viz. the eleventh, 
twentieth, thirtieth, and thirty-third: and that writer has 
made out an Attic calendar, in which the commencement 
of every Prytany and the particular days of the assemblies 
are marked. In my endeavours to shew the fallacy of this 
opinion, I must first of all beg, that no one will imagine 
that my anxiety to adduce some new information on this 
subject has led me into the wish to oppose the views of 
the most learned men. Than such presumption nothing 
is more adverse to my feelings: my plan has been myself to 
examine with diligence the whole subject, and admit as 
certain nothing but what is capable of being either proved 
by the testimony of ancient authors, or at least confirmed 
by high probability. Keeping, therefore, this course in 
view, we will proceed to examine the grounds-upon which 
this calendar is drawn up. 

In an ordinary lunar year, consisting of three hundred 
and fifty-four days, it is well known, and is an indisput- 


6 See Brucker’s Hist. Philos. ii. 10. 
1 Petit, Lege. Att. iii, 1. p. 278-283. 
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able fact*, that each Prytany comprised thirty-five or 
thirty-six days. For, if we divide these three hundred 
and fifty-four days into ten Prytanies, we shall find each 
one to contain thirty-five days and four over. Now of 
this residue one day used to be added to each of either 
the four first or the four last Prytanies, so that four of 
them contained thirty-six days. The former opinion is 
held by Sigonius, [xxx1v] Dodwell, and Corsini, on the au- 
thority of Suidas*; yet the latter seems capable of proof 
from an ancient inscription, which, in an account of money 
spent out of the treasury by decree of the people, in the 
archonship of Glaucippus, (Ol. xcii. 3.) and a statement 
of the days in the Prytanies on which each sum was ex- 
pended, specifies the thirty-sixth day of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth Prytany*. But in a leap-year, which consisted 
of three hundred and eighty-four days, the Prytanies must 
have been of thirty-eight or thirty-nine days each: al- 
though in this case it is equally uncertain whether the 
first or the last four were the longest. However this 
may have been, the theory of Petit is untenable, that these 
four remaining days were added to the first four Prytanies 
in such a manner that the four tribes which had held their 
respective Prytanies at the beginning of the year, should 


2 See the second argument to the oration of Demosthenes, Adv. Androt. 
p. 590. R. See also Petavius, Doctr. temp. ii. 1, who tacitly corrects some 
corrupt passages in that argument. 

3 Suid. in v. Mpuravefa.—émrepirrevoy ex Tod ceAnviaxod éviavTod nu€pac 
récoapes, as emeuepifoy Tails mpoTas Aaxovoats MpuTavedew TécTapoL pvaAais” 
Kad roy uly Tecodpay Tpwrady Exdorn elxe Thy mpuTavelay Gmaprifomevyy eis As” 
mpépas, ai d<’ Aouad s’ dvd. Ad. See Sigon. de Republ. Ath. ii. c. 3. Dodwell 
de Cyclis. Dissert. i. sect. 9 and 10. Corsin. Fast. Att. Dissert. ili, n. 28. 

4 This year (Ol. xcii. 3.) is the fourth of the second Metonic period. 
Now if we allow that the Athenians used that period for correcting their 
lunar years, this year must be considered an ordinary one. I confess, how- 
ever, that it appears to me very doubtful, whether the use of this period was 
publicly received or not; and if it were so, in what manner they applied it 
to the arrangement of their calendar. See Petavius, Doctr. temp. i. 14. 
and ii. 18. Also Ideler: Ueber die Astronomischen Beobachtungen der 
Alten, p. 208, sq.—The inscription I have mentioned has been published by 
Boeckh. Publ, Econ. of Athens, Inscript. Tab. i, No. 1. 
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again be in office at the end of it, (that is, after three 
hundred and fifty or three hundred and eighty days,) for 
one day each. With this opinion, Petit must of course 
have wrongly settled the beginning of either all, or at 
least of the three last Prytanies. [xxxv]. 

Petit’s next error is in arranging the full and the defi- 
cient months. The Athenian months consisted alternately 
of thirty and twenty-nine days; the former they called 
solid, or full, (7Anpess) and the latter hollow, or deficient, 
(covdovs). Now it is known that the last Attic month, 
Scirrophorion, was deficient, and the first, Hecatombzon, 
full: so that, if they came alternately, Boedromion, Me- 
macterion, Gamelion, Elaphebolion, and Thargelion, must 
have been full; Metagitnion, Pyanepsion, Posideon, An- 
thesterion, and Munychion, deficient months’. Now 
Petit has.just reversed this order, as has been noticed by 
others °. 

Petit is again in error, in thinking that the second day 
(rnv Sevtépav iotapévov) of the months which he thinks 
deficient, (but which we have shewn to be full,) was 
omitted in reckoning: and in Hecatombceon, for instance, 
he thus falsely counts tpirn next to vousnvia. The error 
is two-fold: first, in leaving out a day from the month 
which allows no such omission; and secondly, that day, 
which is not even in the deficient months omitted. For, 
although it is certain that for uniformity of computation, 
some one day was passed over in counting, since the last _ 
day of the deficient months also was called rtpraxas, 
-whereas it was really only the twenty-ninth’; yet the opi- 
nion of Petit, and his predecessor in this view, Scaliger, 
that the second day of these months was suppressed, is 
incapable of any satisfactory proof*. On this subject two 

5 See Ideler, p. 199, seq. and Buttmann on the true Order of the Months, 
in the same publication, p. 383, seq. On Boedromion and Pyanepsion, 
however, see infra. 

® Corsin, Fast. Att. Diss. ii. n. 10, seq. and Biagi de Decret. Athen. ii, 
sect. 15. 


7 See Ideler, p. 184, seq. 
® See Corsin, Fast. Att. Diss, ii; m. 12, 13. 
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different opinions have been propagated ; one by Theodore 
Gaza, the other by Proclus. The former thinks it can be 
proved from a passage in Pollux, that after the eixds, the 
évvdtn POivovros immediately succeeded in the computa- 
tion. The passage is this®: 7d 8& dad rodrov (se. dd 
THs eixddos) & él eikads. % dé avy Kal O hOivovtos. O 
yap Nowra aid tis xd. Hence Gaza infers, that in this 
passage Pollux is only enumerating the days of a deficient 
month, in which he states that the twenty-first day was 
also called évvdtn POivovtos. Petavius’ follows this opi- 
nion, but thinks the passage in Pollux corrupt, and to be 
thus emended: éte @ ylverat Aouad ard Ths Ka; oF 
that Pollux would speak too vaguely and indefinitely. 
Now Dodwell’ and Jungermann have restored the ge- 
nuine reading from a MS., which is this: wpory émt 
etKadt. 1) 58 adTH Kal Sexatn POivovtos. Kat Sevtépa emt 
eixdde’ 7) S€ adr? Kal évvdrn POivorvtos. If this reading 
be admitted, the opinion of Gaza must fall to the ground’. 
There remains that of Proclus, who tells us that the 
Sevtepa POivovtos was omitted. This view, which is ap- 
proved by Dodwell, is thought by some to be refuted by 
another passage in Pollux*, where he says of the Areo- 
pagites: caf? Exactov dé uhva tpiodv tuepoav edixafov 
édeEis, rerdptn POivovros, tpityn, Sevrépa. It is alleged, 
that, if the Sevrépa had been omitted in the deficient 
months, Pollux [387] would have been more express in 
his statement. I think, however, that such particular accu- 
racy was hardly necessary in that place, and I confess it 
does not afford me ee grounds for rejecting the 
opinion of Proclus. 


9 Pollux, i. 63. 

1 Petav. Doctr. Temp. i. c. 5. extr. 

2 Dodwell, de Cyclis Dissert. i. sect. 38. 

3 Moreover, the dexdrn P0lvovtos of the month Scirrhophorion, which was 
deficient, is enumerated by Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg. p. 359. R. torépa 
rolvuy dexdrn, evvdrn, dyd6n. borépa dexdrn is Sexdrn POivovros. See Hesych. 
in v. dexdrn mporépa.. 

4 Proclus on Hesiod, Op. et D. v. 766; Dodwell, de Cyclis Dissert. i. 
sect. 88; Pollux, viii. 117; Corsini (quoted above); Ideler, p. 325. 
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On account of these faults in the above calendar, when 
the lengths of the months, the rule for the omitted days, 
and the commencement of each Prytany, are wrongly 
made out, it is impossible that the particular days of 
holding the assembly should have been correctly laid 
down by Petit. Iam now supposing that his opinion is 
correct, viz. that there were certain days appointed for 
this purpose in every Prytany, the eleventh, twentieth, 
thirtieth, and thirty-third: I hope, however, to shew 
directly that this is in the highest degree questionable. 
The inscriptions, decrees, and various passages in the 
Greek writers, which have been adduced by Petit in sup- 
port of his calendar, are of no weight if viewed correctly. 
Take the first ancient inscription from Gruter®: 

"Emi Apioraixpou dpxovros, Taynrovos Sexdry tora- 
pévov, xxrAnola kupla év TO exxkrAnotactnplo. Mévavédpos 
Mevavdpov Menirevs eirev, x. T. 0. 

Now this inscription is not Attic, but Delian*®: nor was 
it written in the times to which this calendar refers, but 
after the 118th Olympiad, when the Athenians had both 
in Attica and also indisputably in Delos, not ten, but 
twelve Prytanies. For, in the second year of that Olym- 
piad, when Demetrius Poliorcetes had liberated the city: 
from the usurpation of Cassander, the Athenians, in ho- 
nour of the victor, among other things [38] added two 
new tribes to the former ten, to be called by the names of 
Demetrius and his father Antigonus. And this number 
of tribes remained, though the names of Ptolemais and 
Attalis were substituted for those of Demetrias and Anti- 
gonis, till the time of Hadrian, when a thirteenth tribe, 
called the Hadrianian, was added. It is clear, that when 
the number of the tribes was increased, the order of the 
Prytanies and days of assembly must also have been 
changed: whence it appears that Petit has not made a 


5 Gruter, Thesaur. Inscrip. p. 406. This inscription is also given by 
Fanelli: Atene Att. p. 322; Montfaucon, Diar. Ital. p. 43, 44; Biagi, de 
Deecret. p. 430, for which references I am indebted to Boeckh. 

® Corsin, Fast. Att. Diss. vii; See Biagi de Decret. ii. sect. 14. 
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ight use of this inscription. The same may be said of 
the decree in Josephus, which is next adduced by Petit 
in support of his view: : 

Mnyvos Ilavéwou réurrn amdvtos, él’ Ayaboxdéovs ap- 
xovtos, Ev«rjs Mevavdipov “Aripmotvcovos éypapparteve, 
Movrvytdvos, évdexatn Ths mputavetas, éxxAnalas yevo- 
pévns év TO Oedtpw. This decree also belongs to the time 
of the twelve Prytanies; nor does the month Panemus of 
the Syro-Macedonians correspond so accurately as Petit 
imagines to the Attic month Munychion. As for his 
_ citing Aéschines in proof of this, I should be inclined to 
stigmatize it as absurd, did not another still greater ab- 
surdity remain to be noticed. Aschines accused Demos- 
thenes, who had proposed a law, é«xAnolav rovecc Oat 
ToUs TMpuTavers TH OySOn iotapévov Tod "EXadnBoravos 
pnvos, te hv TO’ AckrAnTLo % Ovoia, Kal br Hv Tpoayav, 
€V TH LEepa Huépa, 0 MpOTEpoV ovSEls euYNTAL yevomevor’. 
Is it not evident, that the objection raised against De- 
mosthenes consists in decreeing that the people should 
be convened on a festival, contrary to the laws and the 
customs of his ancestors? Yet Petit pretends not to see 
this, when he says, ‘‘ Hoc die cogebatur pro more” (whence 
did he learn this custom, except from his own calendar ?) 
“* concio quarta Tay Kupi@y, in qua rept tepav Kal bolwv 
agebatur; sed Demosthenes voluit referri de legatis ad 
Philippum [89] mittendis, atque id unum est, quod 
Aschini improbatur.” Of course we must suppose the 
words éte Hv TO AckAnTi@ 7 Ovoia, Kal 67 Hv Tpoayor, 
év TH lepa Hepa, to be merely added without any force or 
meaning, and just by way of an elegant expletive. But 
we need not say more: it is quite certain that on that day 
no assemblies were ever held, either about sacred or pro- 
fane matters, embassies, or any thing else whatever; and 
this is the very reason (viz. because it was not one of the 
regular days,) that Demosthenes proposed an extraordi- 
nary summons should then be given, which summons would 
have been unnecessary if a regular assembly was to have 

7 ZEschin, Advers, Ctesiphont. p. 455 sq. R. 
D2 
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been held on that day. But all these mistakes are no+ 
thing in comparison with his absurdities about holding 
regular assemblies on the second day of the Thesmo- 
phoria. In the Thesmophoriazusz of Aristophanes, (v, 78,) 
the women are represented as holding a meeting in judge-~ 
ment on Euripides, on a day which is thus designated by 
Mnesilochus : . 


viv y ovre ra Sikaornpia 
perArer Sixdgew, ore Bovdrs eof cpa, 
eet rpitn ‘att Cecpoopiay 7 péon. 
Now the third day of the Thesmophoria is the sixteenth 
of Pyanepsion; but Petit, learning from his own Calendar 
that ordinary assemblies were to have been held on the 
fifteenth, on which not even the women in their meet- 
ings are to be exempt from the law of the Calendar, nor the 
poet in his fictions, first of all corrupts the verse of Ari- 
stophanes into an elegant solecism, 


erel Tpitns 7 Cecpopopioy f péon, 


and next explains it in a manner all but unintelligible. 
He says, that the four days of the Thesmophoria (there 
happen to have been five) are divided by Aristophanes 
into three equal portions, each containing thirty-two hours, 
and that the second of these is here meant, beginning 
about sunrise, on the second day of the Thesmophoria, 
or fifteenth of Pyanepsion, when % zrepi [40] tepdv xupta 
éxxAnala was held, which is the fourth of the Prytany. 
Although such ideas have been already exploded’, it would 
hardly be credited, except by one who had seen it, that a 
man of sense and learning, and one who assumes the cha- 
racter of a critic, should expect to find in the jokes ofa 
comic poet, and in a mock assembly of women of his in- 
vention, a strict observance of all rules and institutions of 
the state, so as to imagine it absolutely necessary that the 
sham assembly should be made to fall on the very day of 
holding the real one. 

It now remains for us to examine the two decrees 

8 See Wesseling on Petit, p. 284. 
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which Petit has brought forward from the oration of De- 
mosthenes de Corond. One is thus headed: ’Emt Mvn- 
oipirov dpyovtos, cvyKNjTou éxxdXnolas td oTpaTHyOv: 
yevouevns, Kat tpuvTdvewv Kab Bovdjs yvoun, Matpaxrn- 
prdvos Sexatn amudvtos Kad\obévns ’Ereovixov Padn- 
pevs eigre®. It is clearly stated that on the dexatyn $0l- 
vovtos of Memacterion (which Petit makes the twentieth, 
but which is really the twenty-first), an extraordinary 
assembly was convened by the Strategi; -and conse- 
quently this was not a regular day. But here Petit ex- 
amines his Calendar, finds xupia ékxdnota marked at this 
day, and immediately fabricates a new and unheard of 
signification of the term cuy«Ayjrov éxxAnolas. For he 
strangely maintains, that the xuplar éxxAnolas were also 
ealled otyxXyTo1, if on any occasion of peculiar import- 
ance the Strategi, even on a regular day, summoned the 
people, in order to ensure a more numerous attendance. 
But he omits to prove this by any sufficient argument: 
and the authors of such assertions may expect to be flatly 
contradicted at once. ‘The other decree is headed as 
follows: “Emt dpyovros Mvnotdinov, ‘ExatouBardvos 
évn Kal vég, pvdjs mpuvtavevotons [41] Iavé.ovldos, An- 
poabévns AnuooOévovs Ilaiaveds eirrev’. Now this pas- 
sage would have gone the furthest of all in proving ,the 
opinion of Petit, that the thirtieth of every Prytany was 
a day of assembly, had he made the month Hecatom- 
bzeon, as he should have done in his Calendar, full, and 
not deficient: for the thirtieth of Hecatombeon, must 
necessarily correspond with the thirtieth of the first 
Prytany. But Petit, conceiving Hecatombzon to be a 
deficient month, had brought over the thirtieth day of 
the first Prytany to the first day of Metagitnion; in 
order, therefore, to get some good still out of this de- 
cree, he devised another way to clear himself. He tells 
us it was a proposal of the senate, to be laid before the 
people the next day; though he declines to inform us 
whence he got his information. I, however, think it 
3 De Coron. p. 238. R. 1 De Coron. p. 235. R. 
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highly improbable, that the orator should have omitted 
a decree of the people, and quoted in preference a bill 
of the Senate, which, without the approbation of the 
people, was null and void. The readers of Demosthenes 
and Aéschines well know how obscure, and difficult to 
explain, the time specified in that decree really is. For 
there we find assigned to the thirtieth of Hecatombzon ’, 
what we know, from the perfectly consistent accounts of 
both orators, to have been done between the nineteenth 
and twenty-fourth of Elaphebolion. Corsini hence con- 
siders the passage corrupt, and for ‘ExatouPBarovos [42] 
évy kal vég, writes "EXapnBoduavos évvdtn POivovtos. 
We meet with an equal embarrassment in another decree 
of the same oration; where a measure is stated to have 
been passed on the twenty-first of Meemacterion, which 
we learn from Demosthenes (de Fals. Leg. p. 359, seq.) 
was passed on the twenty-seventh of Scirrhophorion, eight 
months afterwards. Here therefore again Corsini would 
alter the reading Maipaxrnpidves Sexdtn amvovtos, into 
SKippopopiavos tetpdos POivovtos. But both these cor- 
rections, though they suit the dates of the transactions 
which we have from other sources, depart too widely 
from the received text to be universally approved. Tay- 
lor would alter nothing, but attempts to account for the 
discrepancy of dates between the decrees and the other 
sources of information, by some alteration introduced 
into the Greek Fasti; and it is certain that such was 
made, perhaps more than once, particularly after the 
Julian year, which was received by the Greeks also. 
‘In this way,” he remarks, “it might have happened, 
that besides the ancient edition of the orators, another 
was published, for common use, adapted to the computa- 


2 This subject is discussed at length by Corsini Fast. Att. Dissert. iii. 17. 
ii, 15, and Taylor on Demosth. de Coron. p. 235, to which writers I must 
now beg to refer my readers; although it is sufficient to indicate the pas- 
sages of Aischines and Demosthenes, where the whole subject of dispute is 
contained. isch. adv. Ctesiph. p. 455, 456. 458. De Fals. leg. 259, 268. 
Demosth. de leg. 359. 
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tion of time then commonly in use. If this be true, 
these transactions are not described as taking place at 
different times of the year in the two calculations, nor do 
the orators assign one date and the public monuments 
another, but both accounts may be true, if in the one 
case we look to the ancient era, and in the other to the 
common one.” This is a highly original and ingenious 
idea, but I doubt much of its correctness, and I could 
adduce several proofs in refutation of it, were it my pro- 
vince here to do so. However, whatever solution we 
may apply to the apparent inconsistencies of the decrees, 
[43] it is very plain that they furnish no argument to 
the question of the days of assembly. 

I have stated above, that nothing can be more uncer- 
tain than the opinion which Petit and others after him 
entertain, that the eleventh, twentieth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-third days of each Prytany were appointed for 
holding assemblies. This statement I now proceed to 
support by proofs. Ulpian and the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes are first cited by Petit, the former of whom on 
the Timocrates of Demosthenes (p. 445. ed. Benenat.) 
has these words. “Ioréov yap, 6Tt Kata phva tpeis éx- 
KAnolas érotodyto Bovdevdpmevos mept Tév ev TH Toes 
Tpaymarov, eb pn apa avdyKkn tis KaTédaBe mrodéuov, 
date Kal mepl éxelvov GAXAnv ExxAnolav Toihoay TréoV 
TOV Mpicpevav. Kal éylveTo 4 mpaeTn, EvdexdTy TOD pHVOs, 
% Sé Seutépa Trept THY eixoorHy, 4 Sé Tpitn Tept TY TpLa- 
xoothv.—The Scholiast on Aristophanes is commonly 
read thus: eict Sé vouspoe éxxdnoiar ai Neyopevas Tpels 
Tov pnvos “AOnvycsy,  TpeTH Kat 1) Sexdtn Kal 1) TpLa- 
xds*; but Petit, observing this account to differ from 
that given by Ulpian, thus alters the passage: 7 évde- 
KdTn, Kal 4 eikds, Kal 7 Tpvaxds; observing that the 


3 Schol. ad Acharn. y. 19. Suidas has transcribed the passage; but more 
properly reads, véurior exxrnalar af Aeydueven kvpiar. But the latter (in v. 
xupla exxAnota) has followed Harpocration, who, making no mention of the 
months, assigns four ordinary assemblies to every Prytany, and informs us 
that of these one only, the first, was called kuptla. 
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error clearly arose from the use of numeral letters. But, 
even allowing this emendation to be right, there cannot 
be sufficient weight in the authority of writers, who allude 
to the days of the months, and not of the Prytanies; and 
who do not inform us that four assembles were held 
every Prytany, but three every month. And there cer- 
tainly seems some reason for this statement of theirs, 
though it be not well adapted to the passages which they 
are explaining. Petit accuses them of error, but is him- 
self more open to a similar accusation [44] in attempting, 
by a most extraordinary interpretation, to refer to the 
time when there were ten tribes, what really refers to the 
time when there were twelve; just as if these gram- 
marians, intending to inform us on what days of the Pry- 
tanies the assemblies used to be held, had by mistake 
named the days of the months. But there is no doubt 
they have said just what they intended to say: for it is 
certain they alluded to those times, when, the city bemg 
divided into twelve tribes, the Prytanies were also twelve, 
or one month each‘; so that it was the same thing which- 
ever term they used. Thus Timzus, in his Lexicon, 
says, mputavela’ pnviata pudns apyyn: and the Etymo- 
logist, mputavela’ apiOmos Hwepov. Tptdxovra; although 
the latter directly adds, from some other source, mputd- 
ves’ TO déxaTov pépos THs BovAns TéY TevTaKociwr, 
x. T. X., Which refers to the earlier times. But there is 
no fault more common in these grammarians, than the 
confusion of things distinct from each other both in time 
and place. Ulpian and. the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
tell us what is certainly true, though perfectly foreign to 


4 Jul. Pollux. viii. 115. Tpuravela 5€ eer: ypdvos, dv Exdorn bud} mpu- 
ravevel, Ka) Bre uev déKa Hoav, TAEious Exdoryn puvdf af Huepat. eel 5 Sddexez 
eyévovro, éxdarn pdr unvds mpuravelay %xe. See Dodwell, de Cyclis Dis- 
sert. i. sec. 9. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 166. _Ammonius is quoted by both, 
where (in v. mpuraveia) it used to be read, robs uicOovs Kal Td evolicia rab Tas 
mputavelas Kata phva érédouvy, which is corrupt, and evidently nonsense: 
Salmasius had perceived that the true reading was, kara mputayelas od Kar& 
pia érédovy, and Valckenaer has admitted it. See algo Biagi, de Deer: 
Ath. c, xi. §. 11. 
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the times of the writers they are explaining. For after 
Ol. cxviii. there is no reason to doubt that three assem- 
blies were held every Prytany, or month (which is the 
same thing), and about those days too which Ulpian 
assigns ; only we are not to suppose [45] that any thing 
positively certain and unalterable was determined about 
them; as indeed appears from Ulpian’s own words; rep) 
THY eiKooTHY, Tepl THY TpLaxooTHVv. In Diogenes Laer- 
tius we certainly have an ordinary assembly mentioned 
tpitn Kal eiKooth THs mpuvTaveias*; and in the decree of 
the Delians, who accurately observed the institutions of 
their mother country Attica, we find, xupla éxxcrAnola 
Tapnrtovos dSexdtn iorauévov; which day was also, no 
doubt, the tenth of the Prytany. But the eleventh day 
is named in the decree which I have quoted from Jose- 
phus, and perhaps also in another, copied from Four- 
mont, and sent tome by Boeckh; the beginning of which, 
as I shall have again to refer to it, I will here subjoin, 
mutilated and corrupt as it is. 


....++ SONIKOY APXONTOZ EII THS AEQNTIAOS ... THE 

[M1JPYTANEIAS HI ITAYSANIAS BIONEAOY IEPIOOIAHS 

[ET]PAMMATEYEN ..N...1Q...... EATEIONAOS. 

. ATAEKATEI TH® [IIP]YTANEIAS EKKAESIAS KYPIAS. 

[T]QI1 OEATPQI TON MPOEAPON EMEVHSI[S|EN EP. . OE 

. H EYOYKAEOYS MPOBAAISIOS KAI 3YMIIPO[E]A[P]o[I] 
EAOZEN TEI BOYAEI KAI TOI AHMOI 

[A]PXIAS ANAPOKAEOYS ®HIAIEYS EIEN ENEIAH 

®IAETAIPOS O TO[Y] BASIAEQ[S] EYMENOYS AAEASOS. 


‘ [46] In the fourth line we should perhaps write 
ENAEKATEI, and in the first, without doubt, AEON- 


5 Vit. Zenon. s. 10. én) Appevidou &pxovros, él rhs “AxauwavrTldos, réurrns 
mpuravelas, Mouparrypi@vos Sexdtyn borépa, tpirn Kal eikoorh Ths mpuravelas, 
éxkAnola Kupla, rev Tpoddpwy erebipicey “Inmwy KpatiororéAous Bumeraidy. 
It is singular that in this decree the twenty-first day of the month should 
correspond with the twenty-third of the Prytany, when we know that the 
month and the Prytany had then the same limits. Perhaps it is to be ex- 
plained from their systeni of intercalary and omitted days, the laws of which 
we do not understand: See Ideler, p. 204. 
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TIAOS, with some ordinal number, as TPITHS. I am 
not at present able to emend and supply the rest; nor 
would it be essential if I could. 

But to return to Petit. I trust I have sufficiently shewn 
how unfairly he has used the testimony of Ulpian, and 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes, in determining on what 
days of the ten more ancient Prytanies ordinary assem- 
blies were held. But he has been still more hasty and 
inaccurate in deciding upon the day of the fourth assem- 
bly, of which they make no mention, from the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes. In that play, the Thracians are brought 
before the people, but the assembly having been dis- 
missed on account of a dvoonuia, are required to attend 
the day but one after that, cis évnv. (v. 172.) 


\ a > , n 2. eA . 
TOUS Opaxkas amTmrleval, Trapetvat ta) els EVV 


€ A , , \ > vA 
of yap mputavets Avovar TI ékkKANT LAV. 


Petit, as if these words were told by some grave his- 
torian or orator, and not by a comic poet, imagines that 
the third of the regular assemblies must here be meant, 
on account of the introduction of the ambassadors; and 
thinks that from the words eis évnv, (by which the Thra- 
cians are meant to be sarcastically discharged,) the regu- 
lar day of the next (i. e. the fourth) assembly may be 
distinctly inferred. Assigning therefore this assembly in 
the comedy, not to the festival of the Lenza, on which 
it was acted, but to the first day of Metagitnion, which 
he falsely supposes to have been the thirtieth day of the 
first Prytany; he persuades himself that the next assem- 
bly, being the fourth, on which the Thracians are to 
return, was to be held three days afterwards; that is, on 
the thirty-third of the Prytany, and the fourth of Mega- 
gitnion. These are such flagrant blunders that it is a 
pity to waste time in refuting them; though one thing 
may be particularly pointed out; viz. that Petit has not 
even understood the words eis évyv, which are rightly 
explained by the Scholiast, eis tpit7v. Now our author 
has taken them to mean “ three days after,” so as to imply 
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two days intervening; [47] whereas they really mean 
on the day after to-morrow, 7d peta rHv avpsov, in the 
words of Hesychius. The fourth assembly ought there- 
fore to have been assigned by him to the thirty-second, 
not the thirty-third, of the Prytany. 

The above remarks clearly shew, that we know no- 
thing with any certainty about the order in which the days 
for holding assemblies recurred; and that in fact all we 
do know is, that four regular ones were to be held every 
Prytany. Should any one surmise that they occurred at 
nearly equal intervals, I admit its high probability, but 
deny the possibility of its proof. For in the absence of 
express testimony of the ancients, the only way of arriv- 
ing at the truth would be, to compare, from the number 
of extant decrees, all those which appear to have been 
passed at ordinary assemblies; of which kind are several 
in Demosthenes, as de Corond, p. 253, "Emi Xatpdviov 
“Hyéuovos apxovros Taynudvos Extn amidvros, purrs 
mputavevovens Acovtioos, Apictovixos Ppedppvos eizrev. 
Ibid. p. 265, “Apyov Anuovxos Prvevrs, Bondpopidvos 
éxtn pet eixdda, yvoun Bovrjs Kal Sywov, KaddXLas 
Ppedppios cimev.—p. 266, "Emi dpyovtos Evduxréovs, 
TIvavepidvos évvatn amiovtos, dudjs mputavevotans 
Oivnisos, Krnoipov AewoOévovs *Avadrvotios eirev. 
More instances might perhaps be adduced, particularly 
by those who have access to collections of ancient in- 
scriptions, from the use of which I am unfortunately 
debarred ; but these will be sufficient to shew my object. 
In the next place, two calendars should be made out, 
one for ordinary, and the other for leap years, and the 
commencement of each Prytany marked down in both; 
though much would have to be done by the aid of con- 
jecture, as the system of the Attic Fasti is a subject of 
great obscurity. If, however, we suppose that in an or- 
dinary year the first six Prytanies were of thirty-five, and 
the last four of thirty-six days each; and [48] in a leap- 
year the former were of thirty-eight, the latter of thirty- 
nine days each; and that the second of Boédromion was 
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omitted in counting, and assigned to the next month 
Pyanepsion to make it a full instead of a deficient 
month*®; we shall then have the following series of the 
Prytanies :— 

A.| In an Ordinary Year. 


DAY DAY 
Pryt. I. Hecatombeon 1. Pryt. I. Metagitn. 6. 
Pryt. III. Boédromion 13. Pryt. IV. Pyanepsion 18. 
Pryt. V. Memacterion 23. Pryt. VI. Posideon 28. 


Pryt. VII. Anthesterion 4. Pryt. VIII. Elaphebol. 11. 
Pryt. IX. Munychion 17. Pryt. X. Thargelion 24. 


B.] Ina Leap Year. 
DAY DAY 


Pryt. I. Hecatombeon 1. Pryt. Il. Metagitnion 9.- 
Pryt. II. Boédromion 19. Pryt. IV. Pyanepsion 28. 
Pryt. V. Posideon 1. 5. Pryt. VI. Posideon 2. 14. 
Pryt. VII. Gamelion 22. Pryt. VIII. Elaphebolion 2. 
Pryt. IX. Munychion 11. Pryt. X. Thargelion = -21." 


. If now we examine the times of these decrees by a 
comparison with the above tables, we shall find that: the 
first, which bears the date of the twenty-fourth of Ga- 
melion, was passed, if we take an ordinary year, on the 
twenty-seventh day of the sixth Prytany; or, if we take 
a leap-year, on the second day of the seventh. The 
other, which is dated the twenty-sixth of Boédromion, 
will have been passed either on the fourteenth or the 
seventh of the third Prytany; and the last, dated the 
twenty-second of Pyanepsion, on either the fourth or the 
thirty-third of the fourth Prytany. Now let the reader 
judge what hopes of advantage are to be derived from 


® Plutarch. de Fratern. Amor. Op. t. ii. p. 489. R. thy yap Seurépay eau 
povow del Tod Bondpomudvos, ds ev exeivn TH Mocedavr mpds Thy "AOnvay yevo- 
hévns THs Siapopas. See’ Petav. Doctr. Temp. i. c. 5. extr. and ec. 12. extr. 

7 Corsini has drawn up a similar table, Fast. Att. Diss, iii, n. 29, but a 
little differently ; for he has made the first Prytanies, and not the last, the 
jongest, and has not omitted the second of Boédromion; besides which he 
has placed Pyanepsion after Mamacterion, which I think incorrect, with 
Buttmann, in Ideler, p. 383. 
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this system. For my part I expect no more than the evi- 
dence it affords of the futility of laying down any certain 
laws upon the days or the intervals of holding the as- 
-semblies. 


But there is another reason which inclines me to believe 
that the Athenians themselves had no fixed and definite 
days of assembly in any Prytany: and that is, the immense 
number of their festivals. So many indeed had they, that 
Xenophon tells us they kept twice as many as any other 
nation ; and they are called for this reason by other wri- 
ters rdvtwv avOporwy eioceSéctato.*. We are moreover 
ignorant of the exact times at which the greater part of 
these were held. Now nothing can be more probable 
than that if assemblies were to be held on any particular 
days of a Prytany, say for instance the eleventh and 
the twentieth, some festival would fall on those very days 
of the next Prytany; and therefore no assembly could be 
held on them. If this be once allowed, (and I know not 
how it can be denied,) it clearly follows that there were 
no regular and unalterable days of holding assemblies ; 
for it is admitted by all, that on a holiday (cepoynvia®*) no 
business was allowed to be transacted either in the courts, 
the assembly, or the senate, excepting it in any way re- 
lated to the festivity itself. This we know from Demos- 
thenes: ardvrav buey [50] ayovtav iepounviar, Kal vopov 
Kerpévov, pt Lola pte KoLvH pndév AAAjrOVS AbiKEty év 
TOUT@ TO YXpdve, pndée ypnwatiferv, Oto av pry Twepl Tis 
éopths 7, K.T. d.* And I have remarked above, that to 
this circumstance is to be referred the passage of A‘schines, 
where he brings an accusation against Demosthenes for 


8 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath, iii. 2. de? (rods ’A@nvatous) Eoprdcar éoprds, daas 
-ovdeula ray ‘EAAnvibwv méAcwy. ev 8¢ ravrais ArTdv Tiva Suvardy eo Biampdr- 
tTecba Tay THs méAEws. ib. 8. Kad &yovor wey Eopras SimAacious 7) of HAAot. 
-Cf. Pausan. Attic. cap. 24. 3. 

9 Duker on Thucyd. iii. c. 56. af yap éopr@des fmepan icpounviat KaAovvrat. 
Schol. Demosth. p. 102. Reisk. 

1 Demosth. in Timoer. p. 709. To this custom I refer another passage 
in the same orator, de Fals. Leg. p. 399; Nite moijoa (Sec) Stay ex 
Tay vowoy Kabhin. 
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haying voted that an assembly should be held on the eighth 
day of Elaphebolion: ére qv 16 "AckdnTL@ 7 Ovola, Kal 
6 mpoayov, év TH iepa Huépa, 0 mporepov ovdels méemyyntat 
yeyevnuévov. The following lines of Aristophanes allude 
also to the same: 


A EA A , 
voy ovre Ta StkaoTnpla 
perrex Sixdgew, ovre Bovdrs eo dpa, 


> \ , > , c , 
erel tpitn oT Qeopopopioy 7 péeon. 


Now if the senate did not then sit, neither could an as- 
sembly be held, because without the senators it was in- 
formal and nothing could be done. All these feasts were 
therefore aducos and droyot xuépar, as the character in 
Lucian’, who pompously affects the old language, calls 
them. But there were also days called droppddes, or 
unlucky, on which no public business could be transacted ; 
étav pyre at apyal ypnuatifwor, pte eloayarytwoe at 
dtkar dor, unO bros TL TOV aiciwy TeMhTaL, a’Tn aToppas 
juépa*. Such was the twenty-fifth day of Thargelion, on 
which the Plynteria were celebrated; whence év tats ud- 
NoTA THY aTroppddav TY Huépav Tav’Tny ampaxtov AOn- 
vatot voulfovarv*. Such too the etymologist tells us were 
tv tetpadda, [51] tplrnv, Sevtépav POlvovros in every 
month*; days on which they considered it unlucky to 
transact any business, and on which therefore the ordi- 
nary assemblies do not seem to have been held. If we 
have notice of any meetings on these days*°, we must con- 
sider them as extraordinary, and convened on account of 
some very important circumstance. Lastly, Hesychius 


2 Lexiphan. vol. v. p. 188. Bipont. Thus also the festival of the Pana- 
thenza is called aicos juepa by a solecist in Athenzus, ili, 20. p. 382. 
Schweigh. 

3 Lucian, Pseudologist. ¢. 13. vol. viii. p. 69. Bip. 

4 Plutarch, Alcib. c. 34. 

5 Ktym. Mag. 131. 18. 

6 As in Aschines Ady. Ctesiph. p. 420. OapynAtavos pnvds Sevrépa pOl- 
vovtos; and Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg. p. 259. Sxippopopidvos rerpdd: 
polvovros. That this which Demosthenes mentions was an extraordinary one 
is clear from the very fact of its being held in the Pirseus. 
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mentions seven other drodpdées, during which offerings 
were brought to the dead. 

I believe that no one will entertain any longer the idea 
that there were certain fixed periodical days of assembly, 
after he has read the arguments against it which I have 
adduced in this chapter’. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the Places of holding the Assemblies. 


[52] We are informed by Harpocration, that the 
Athenians anciently held their assemblies in the Agora. 
He tells us that Venus, whose temple stood near to the 
ancient Agora, was called wdvénuos, dua 76 évtaida rdvra 
Tov Ojwov cvvayesOat TO Tadatov év Tats éxxrAnolas, as 
éxadovy ayopds*. From what source he derived his in- 
formation I do not know; unless he conjectured it from 
the fact that Homer represents all the popular assemblies 
as being held in the Agora: and certainly that the same 
custom prevailed then at Athens is not improbable. 


7 In Theophrastus, Charact. vii. 3; in the description of loquacity, Fischer 
and Ast understand the words xa) mv@duevos tas éxxAnotas dmaryyédrey, to 
mean “ to tell others what has been decreed at the assembly.” But surely it 
would be strange for a citizen of Attica, such as Theophrastus describes, to 
inquire (uv@dveo@a:) from others the result of an assembly at which he ought 
to have been himself present; and besides this, ruv@dvecOm tas éxxAnolas 
could not mean “to enquire what has been passed at the assembly, (which 
would have been T& tis éxkAnotas, as Nast has well remarked) but “ to in- 
quire when the assemblies were to be held.” It is not necessary to suppose 
that the extraordinary assemblies alone are meant, (as Schneider imagines, 
who probably thought the times for holding the ordinary ones were defined 
and settled, and that ruv@dver@a: could not therefore be applied to them, ) but 
assemblies in general, whether ordinary or not. Had Theophrastus meant 
either one or the other alone, he would have added something to distinguish 
them. The folly of the talkative man consists in being’ so careful to tell others 
what they knew, or shortly would know, just as well themselves, either from 
a proclamation or public notice. 

1 Harpocration in y. Mdvdnuos "Appodirn. See also Suidas. 
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Afterwards, however, the assemblies were transferred from 
thence to the Pnyx, and ultimately to the theatre, and 
several other places. Petit is evidently wrong in sup- 
posing’? that the Pnyx was the same as the dpyaia 
ayopa mentioned by Harprocration, merely because both 
were near the Acropolis. Of all the writers who have 
treated of the Pnyx, not one has made any mention of 
the latter name: nor is it easily credible that Harpo- 
cration should have used an obsolete and almost unknown 
term, instead of the one commonly in vogue. We learn 
too from Pausanias, that the temple of Venus Pandemus 
was situated between the theatre and Acropolis, towards 
the south side of the latter®°. Now the Pnyx lay west- 
ward. 

The assertion of the grammarians, that in later times 
the people assembled in the Pnyx only for the purpose 
of creating magistrates, [53] but on all other occasions 
in the theatre*, does not apply to the time of which we 
are now treating. For we know from Thucydides that 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war the Pnyx was the 
usual place of assembly. He says: éxxrnolav cvvédeyov 
els thv [Ivica Kadroupévnyv, obtrep Kat addroTE cibOecar®. 
And Aristophanes, whenever he mentions the assemblies, 
speaks always of the Pnyx®. In the Knights he makes 
his Demus to exclaim 


> oe , > » , 
obk ay KabiCoiunv év GAA@ xopio. 


GN as TO mpdabe, xpy Tapeivat ’s Thy MViKA. 


Lib. ili, 2. p. 303. 
Pausan. Att. See Barthelem. It. Anachars. ii. p. 342 and 227. 
Pollux viii, 133. Hesych. in v. mvd&: témos ’AOhynow, ev @ ai exicAn~ 
ola Hyovro mda ev waco, vuvl d& drat, ray orparnydy xeporovacw. This 
is probably to be understood of those times when a chief magistrate, under 
the name of Strategus, was at the head of the whole administration. See 
Meurs. de Archontt. i. 9. Although that officer was frequently nominated 
‘not by the people, but by the Roman Emperors. I confess I do not under- 
‘stand the gloss of Timaus (Lex. Plat. in y. mydt,) xwptov ev @ Td amdpinra 
‘€xxAnotag ovorv,—nor the meaning of the expression 7% dardppnra. 

5 Lib. viil. c. 97. 

6 Acharn. 20. Vesp. 31. Eccles, 283, 684. 
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In the same play he calls that character Ajjos aruKvirns’, 
as if he were speaking of an Athenian citizen particular- 
ized by his own name and that of his ward; the name 
Demus having been not uncommon at Athens, as is well 
known, if only from the instance of the son of Pyrilampes* 
in Plato. But the fact is, the Poet has supposed the 
Pnyx-to be a demus merely in joke, and it has long ago 
been shewn that those who have imagined it to be really 
one of the demi of Attica, are in error. Lucian has imi- 
tated this piece of Aristophanic wit in his Necyomantia ; 
in which one Kpaviov SKxeretiovos Nexvoreds, pvadrjs 
"ANBavridos is introduced’ [54]. The Pnyx, in the 
time of Aristophanes, was so notoriously the regular and 
authorized place of assembly, that he calls the Temple of 
Ceres and Proserpine, the Pnyx’, because the women 
are represented as holding their meeting in it. We find 
mention made in Atschines of the assemblies being held 
in the Pnyx; and similarly in Demosthenes de Corona’ 
the words was 6 djpos dvw KaOjTo are to be understood 
of the meeting in the Pnyx’. 

The Pnyx was situated on a slope connected with 
Mount Lycabettus. It was in form semicircular, about 
875 feet in circuit, and flanked on the southern side by 
a massive wall, built of large hewn stones. Towards the 
north it was also filled up and paved with large stones, 
in order to bring the sloping ground in that part to a 
level with the rest. From this peculiar feature the gram- 
marians deduce its name Pnyx: mapa thy trav riOwv 
muxvotnta*. [55] Towards the northern side, close to 


7-Equit. 750, 42. 

8 See also Lys. or. de Aristoph. Bonis, p. 628. and Brunck on Aristoph. 
Vesp. 98. 

9 Vol. iii. p. 26. Bipont. 1 Thesmoph. v. 658. 

2 Zschin. ady. Ctesiph. p. 427. Demosth. de Coron. p, 244 and 285. 

3 The expression dvaBaivew eis Thy exxAnolay is of frequent occurrence. 
Demosth. Or. i. ady. Avistogit. p. 772. and 775. Prom. n. 5. p. 1422. 
n, 1). p. 1427. C 

4 Suidas in v. where see the commentators. This appears to me a truer 
derivation of the word than that which some of the grammarians propose : 
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the wall, was a platform, 70 Bjwa, ten or eleven feet in 
height, with an ascent of eight steps. It was cut out of 
the solid rock, which in that part.juts out into the area. 
Hence it is frequently called by Aristophanes \/os, as 
in the Peace *, 680, 


” pietec ~ >/ , es y 
ooTls Kparet VuV TOU AlGov TOUYV TH) TTUKVL. 


As the bema is now situated, the sea cannot be seen 
from it: from which circumstance one would be inclined 
to conjecture with Chateaubriant that the present is the 
one which the thirty tyrants built in place of the former, 
from which the sea was visible, on purpose to exclude it 
from view; otouevor (as Plutarch, who tells this story, 
writes) Tv pév Kata Oddaccav apynv yéveouy civar Sy- 
pokpatias, dduyapxyia & rrov Svoxepaive rods yewp- 
yourtas ®. 

Towards the extremity of the Pnyx, on each side, 
there were stone seats’; at the middle there were, per- 
haps, wooden ones. ‘That some were of stone is certain 
from Aristophanes ; 


SEN a z > y a , Y 8 
emt Taiow mérpars ov ppovri¢er oKAnp@s oe KaOnwevoy ovras*. 


Gard Tov TuKvovc0m Tos dvdpas év Th exkAnotig. See Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Acharn. 20, and ad Equit. 47; Etymol. Mag. 677. 45, and others. The 
latter, however, has been lately adopted by some learned men. The word 
mukvovcGat is used in the best authors in the sense of to be paved or covered. 
Plutarch. C. Graech. c. 7. I have compiled as accurate an account as I 
could of the Pnyx from the books to which I had access: Barthelemy’s 
Anacharsis, ii. p. 345. Wheler’s Tour, (French Translation,) p. 451, who 
however has taken for the Odeum the place which Chandler and most others 
have conceived to be the Pnyx. Chateaubriant’s Journal, (German Trans- 
lation,) i. 116. and 125. Barthold, Neuer Teutscher Mercur. ann. 1806. 
no. 9.—Those who are provided with better resources than I am able to 
consult (some of which have been very lately published) may easily correct 
and enlarge my observations on this subject. It might be worth while to 
investigate more satisfactorily the grounds of Bottiger’s doubt (N. Deutsch. 
Mereur. p.11,) whether the place now generally considered the Pnyx was 
really so or not. 

5 Compare Eccles. v. 85. 

6 Vit. Themistocl. c. 19. 

.7 Wheler, p. 462. 

8 quit. 783, 
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And that there were others of wood may be inferred from 
the same poet. [56]. 


a AT a A a 
cira © woriodyrat, res Soxeis ; 


€hOdvres GAANAowwL Tept mporou EvAov®, 


Pollux too, speaking of the Pnyx, asserts the same: éxd- 
Nouv 8é THY mpoedplav Kal rparov Evrov. 

After the great theatre of Bacchus was built, which 
was better adapted for the reception of a large multitude, 
and for seeing and hearing what was going on, the as- 
semblies were frequently held in it. In some particular 
cases, it was provided by law that the people should meet 
there; as, for instance, after the feast of Bacchus, on 
the day following the Pandia, the people were to consult 
in the temple of Bacchus on subjects relative to the fes- 
tival. Demosthenes adduces this law’: rods IIputdveus 
Tote éxxrnotav év Avovicov TH baotepaia tov Ilavdiov. 
év 6€ tatTn ypnmariCewy mpa@Tov pev Tepl iepov, errerTa 
Tas mpoBords TapadiddTtwoay Tas yeyevnuévas evexa 
THs Toumns K.T.  Aschines also, in the Oration De 
Falsé Legatione, speaks of these assemblies being held 
in the theatre after the festival of the city Dionysia’. 

There were many other places of holding extraordi- 
nary assemblies. Od povov, (says Ulpian’,) év Ivvuet 
exxrnolafov adda Todds év ITeipact Kal év ad2dovs 
Tomo’ Kab AoLvTrov, STrov cuVHyoVTO, éxKAnola éxanetTo. 
And the very passage of Demosthenes, which gives oc- 
casion to this remark of Ulpian’s, proves that they did 
sometimes assemble in the Pirzeus. Now there were in 
the Pirzeus two market-places and a theatre *, which 
might have served for the reception of the people; [57] 


9 Acharn. 24, 

! Contr. Mid. p. 517. (Spald. 6.) 

2 P. 241. rods mpurdveis pera Ta Arovtowa Ta év tore: nal Thy év Atovtoou 
exkAnatay, mporypapar dbo éxxAnotas. The Pandia were held on the four- 
teenth of Elaphebolion: this assembly therefore was held on the sixteenth. 

3 On Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 227. Benen. See Demosthenes, p. 359, 
and 379. R. 

4 See Meurs. Pirzxeus, c. 5, and 6. 
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though we are not informed exactly in what part) of it 
the assemblies were held. The opinion of Biagi, that 
they met in the Hippodamian Forum, is solely conjec- 
tural *. 

That the assemblies were sometimes also held in the 
theatre at. Munychia is certain from Thucydides and 
Lysias*; the former of whom speaks also of Colonus, a 
place sacred to Neptune, about a mile from Athens. 

The term applied to holding assemblies out of the 
usual places, was é&exxAnoidferv, as we learn from the 
Scholiast on Thucydides’; although the word is some- 
times used simply for éxxAnovdferv®. 


5 De Decret. Athen. c. xv. §. 11. 

6 Lys. contr. Agorat. p. 464. R. émeid) 5¢ 7 exkrAnola Movyvxidow ev 
+@ Oedtpw eylyvero: and nearly the same words occur again, p. 479. Thu- 
eyd. viii. 93. és 7d mpds TH Movvuxtg Atovyorardy O€arpov erOdyTes, éEeKKAnN- 
ciacay, x. 7. A. The very best MSS. add after Avovuciaxdy the words 7d ev 
Teipare? O¢arpov, which might be defended, if we were certain that this 
theatre which Thucydides mentions was the same as that in the Pirzus, to 
which we have just alluded. This is the opinion of Spanheim ad Arg. Arist. 
Ran. p. 14. Beck.; but, as I think, without sufficient grounds. Biagi is 
evidently wrong in supposing that whenever mention is made of assemblies 
év A.ovicov, this theatre at Munychia is meant; for the other was in the city, 
as every one knows. (De Decret. Ath. xv. §. 10.) Duker also, on the pas- 
sage of Thucydides quoted above, wrongly refers to Pollux, vill. 133, where 
the theatre in the city, and not that at Munychia, is to be understood. The 
former, and no other, is commonly called simply 7d Acovic. @éarpov. 

7 Ad lib. viii. 93. 

8 Lys. adv. Agorat. p. 136. Steph. oftw pévro: otros Tord Suey Kara- 
gpovel, bare ove dy AOnvaios, kai edikafe Kal ekexxAnolage, k. T. A. See the 
author of the CEconomica, commonly attributed to Aristotle, ii. 13. Mav- 
owados Senbels xpnudtwy, etexkAnoidoas rots MuAacoedow ereyer, K. T. A- 
where it means to harangue in the assembly: the sense which Hesychius at- 
tributes to the simple word é«cAnoidfew, 
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CHAPTER IV: 


By whose authority, and in what manner, the people 


were convened. 


[58] The right of convening the people was vested 
m the Prytanes. In any sudden emergency, requiring 
an extraordinary assembly, the Strategi had also this 
power. The former, as we are informed by Pollux and 
Harpocration, held an assembly four times in each Pry- 
tany’. And a notice’ seems to have been previously set 
forth by them, specifying the day on which it would be 
held, and what subjects would be brought before the 
people for consideration. Besides this, on the day of the 
meeting a crier appears to have been sent round to col- 
lect the citizens. Hence the Prytanes are said by Har- 
pocration, mpoypadev tHv éxkAnolay, i.e. cvvdyery TOV 
djuov, as he himself in another place, and Pollux, ex- 
press it. The former phrase is found occasionally in 
other authors; as Aischines, tpoypdyas Tovs rputdvers 
éxxdnalas S00 Kata Tovs vowovs*®: from the last words of 
which we learn that this custom of giving a previous 
notice was the authorized and legitimate one‘. We find 
too the expression, mpotiOévar éxxdnolav, as in Liba- 
nius, KAaiw ev OTav oi mpuTadvers mpoOw@owy [59] éxxdAn- 
alas*: but by far the most common term was zrosety éx- 


! Pollux, viii. 95. Harpocrat. in v. xupia éxkAnota. 

2 This notice appears to have been given five days previously, if we can 
trust the assertion of the unknown author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum, in 
Bekker’s Anecdota, i. p. 296. Ipémeumra: 7d mpd mévre Nuep@v THs exKAn- 
alas mpoypdpew bri ora exkAnota. et TUXOL, ct Cer yeveobat exxAnclay TH 
dexdty, mpoeypaoy of mpuTavers Grd THS TeuMTns, Ste ora. 

3 /Eschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 240. 

* To this the words of Pollux, quoted above, refer; where he tells us that 
it was the duty of the Prytanes mpoypdpew mpd rhs BovAjs Kal mpd THs éK- 
xAnolas, wep) dy Se? ypnuarifew. 

5 Liban. Declam. xvi. p. 466, B. See Hemsterhus. ad Lucian, Necyo- 
mant, vol, iil. p. 361. Bip. 
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kdnoiav’. We learn from Ulpian and others, that this 
program was a tablet, on which was declared the busi- 
ness to be discussed at the ensuing assembly: évéypadov 
(says he) cavidas twas, TO Tpdyua exovcas, Trepl ov 7 
oKxéypis Kal mept o¥ cuvehnrvOact. Kal mpovTidecav THs 
éxxrnolas, va yvoo tavtes, Tept Tivos éotiv 4» éxKdy- 
ota’. 

Petit, and several others after him, have conjectured 
from a passage in Aristophanes, that the people were 
convened by means of criers. In the Hcclesiazuse 
of that author, one of the women who have assembled 
early in the morning to take a clandestine part in the as- 
sembly, says to her associates, 


apa BadiCew, os 6 Knpvé dprias, 


cal , 
pay mpooidyrav, Sedtepoy KeKOKKUKEY *. 


Here Petit supposes the real crier to be meant. 
** Preeconis voce,” (he says,) ‘‘calabatur populus, idque 
trina, nisi valdé fallor, calatione’.” If his supposition be 
correct, Aristophanes applies the word xox«vfew to the 
crier, by a joke similar to that used by Demades, who, 
as Atheneus tells us, called tov carmuyxtny Kowdv ’AOn- 


valwy aréxtopa’. Brunck, however, both here and in 
v. 739. [60], 


ad dé dedp’, 7 KBapmdds, e&61, 
i > U / > ° > ie 
TOANGKLs avaoTnoaca j. eis EKKAnoiaY 


, A cal A 4 oy) / 
aopl vuxrey dua roy opOpiov vopov, j 


supposes that a cock is meant; and this I think the cor- 


6 Aschin, adv. Ctesiph. p. 430. Demosth. contr. Mid. p. 517. adv. 
Timocr. p. 706. 

7 Ulpian. ad Phil. i. p. 33. C. and ad Or, de Fals. Leg. p. 107. B. Schol. 
ad Aischin. Or. de Fals, Leg. p. 241. R. See Taylor on Demosth. d. f. 1. 
p- 399. (426.) Perhaps also, if any proposal of the senate had to be pre- 
sented to the people in assembly, it was notified some time before together 
with the program. 

8 Aristoph. Eccles. v. 30. 

9 Leg. Att. iii. 1. p. 287. 

1 Athenzus, ili, 21. p. 387. Schweig. 
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rect explanation’. And yet, even without the express 
testimony of the ancients, it is in itself highly probable 
that the people were convened by a proclamation, if not 
to the ordinary (for which a notice of a few days previous 
might have been sufficient), at least to the extraordinary 
assemblies. For in this latter case no notice (or one only 
very shortly beforehand) could be given—indeed, for that 
very reason they were called otyxAntou. And this is the 
opinion of Ulpian: otyxAntos éxxrAnota ex«rjOn, érerd) 
év pev Tais vopiwors Kal cvvnbcow ad éavtod 6 Shpmos 
cuvétpexev, Orav Sé €& avdyuns Twvds otdoyos yévnTat, 
cuvekdnovy tives Tepudvtes®, In regard to his statement, 
that the people came spontaneously to the ordinary as- 
semblies, this can only be true, if we suppose a notice to 
have been previously set forth. For the people could have 
had no other way of knowing, since, (as I hope I have be- 
fore proved) there were no fixed days in the Prytany for 
the assemblies. We must not omit to add, that not only 
the citizens resident at Athens, but those also in the 
country, were usually convened to these cvyxdnTos éxxrn- 
aia, which were in that case called catexxrAnoiar*. 

[61] These extraordinary meetings, which were very 
frequent in times of war or commotion’, were generally 
convened and held by the Strategi, who were usually 
mentioned at the head of the decrees either by themselves 
or in conjunction with the Prytanes: whence we have 
good grounds for supposing that the consent of the Pry- 
tanes and senate was requisite. Instances of this will be 


2 An objection may possibly be raised against this use of the verb coxdfew, 
which Hesychius (in v. dew) tells us was not applied to the crowing of cocks; 
“Adew em Tov GAekTpudvey Aéyovow Artikot’ KoxKbCew St ov paoly em avTay, 
TAY pwoKduevol twa Eévov. But this distinction, especially in the above 
passage of Aristophanes, does not seem deserving of much consideration. 

3 Ad Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 100. A. 

4 -See above, chap. i. Walckenaer rightly distinguishes ovyxAnrtos éxxAnola 
from kataxAnota, which Pollux has confounded, probably because most 
ovyKAnTot exkAnota were also KatakAnocla. 

5 JEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 251: wAclous 8¢ éxxAnolas ovyKAnjrovs jvay- 
Kdteobe exxrnoidtew pete PdBou Kad GoptBov, 2 ras revwypnevas ee TOY Vomev. 
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found in Demosthenes de Coron. p. 238; Emi Mynoipirov 
dpyovros, cuykAHjTov exxrnolas brd oTpaTHYOv yevomerns, 
mputavéoy Kab Bovrrs yveun, where the last words dis- 
tinctly intimate the consent of the Prytanes and senate*. 

_ Again; de Coron. p. 249; ’Eml dpyovros Neoxdéovs, 
unvos Bondpopidvos, éxxdnolas cuyKAHTov TO oTpaTN- 
yav cuvayGelons, EtBovros MvnavOéov Kvrpuos (Kv0%- 
plos) etmrev. 

In the formula of a truce in Thucydides, ratified be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, it is agreed, that an assembly 
be held by the Prytanes and Strategi, to discuss the pro- 
priety of making peace’. Hence we may understand, 
why Thucydides, when he speaks of the people having 
been convened by Pericles, adds érv 8 éotpatiyes: viz. 
to shew his authority and right to convene them*®. We 
may infer from the same author, that the Strategi had 
likewise the power to stop any assembly from being held. 
[62] He informs us that Pericles, seeing the citizens dis- 
posed to rash and pernicious measures, declined to con- 
vene an assembly, lest they should determine upon inju- 

_dicious and dangerous resolutions’. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that all these instances refer to times of war 
and trouble; and it appears that upon no other occasion 
whatever the people could be convened by the Strategi, 
but only by the Prytanes. 

Petit infers from a decree in Demosthenes, that the 
Polemarch had the power of convening the people. The 
decree begins thus: 

"Ert dpyovtos ‘HportOov, unvis Movvvyievos evn Kat 
véa, TONEMapYou yvapyn *. 

The two last words, however, do not prove that the as- 
sembly was held by order of the Polemarch, but that the 

6 The same formula, but differently arranged, is sometimes found in de- 
crees; the reason of which we shall explain hereafter. The common reading 
in Demosthenes is kal mpuravéwy kad B. yv.; but as the former ka) is not 
found in some MSS. I have omitted it. 

7 Thucyd. iv. 118; see also the Scholiast on ili. 36. 

8 Thucyd. ii. 59. 2 Ibid. 11,22, 

1 De Coron. p. 282; Petit, iii, 1. p. 286. 
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subjects there proposed to the people were proposed by 
his authority. 

It appears, then, that no magistrate had any right to 
convene the people, except the Prytanes and the Strategi. 
This limitation, however, must be understood to refer 
only to the age after Solon: for before his time there can 
be no doubt that it was the office of the Archons; since, 
as Thucydides tells us, they had then the chief manage- 
ment of the state’. 

The same custom which Aristotle* informs us was pre- 
valent in some states, namely the imposition of a fine on 
all who refused to attend the assembly, prevailed also at 
Athens. For this purpose there were certain magistrates, 
six in number, appointed, called Lexiarchs*, whose duty 
it was to see that the people duly attended, and to fine 
the recusants. [63] We have an accurate account of 
the means by which this was effected, from the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes*. As the Athenians were much in the 


2 Thue. i. 126; rére 5¢ ta TOAAG TOY TOAITIKaY Ot ev¥éa UpovTeEs Expaccov. 

3 Aristot. Polit. iv. 13. 

4 Pollux. viii. 104; Of Anéidpxoi—rovs uh éxnAnoidfovras eCnulovr—kat 
oxowloy mAtréoaytes, 51a THY TokOTaY GuYHAaUYOY TONS eK THs a&yopas cis Thy 
éxxAnotay. From Pollux we should correct the Scholiast on Aschines (adv. 
Timarch. p. 44. 1.) who has copied him, and who says of the Lexiarchs, 
Hoay dé tis of Tos exkAnoidfovTas eCnmody. In this corrupt passage Reiske 
has most properly restored & for é£jjs: but had he recollected the above quo- 
tation from Pollux he would have spared us his conjectures on what follows, 
Tovs mapexkAnoidgoyras (a word totally destitute of authority) or rods odk 
Ztov éxxAnoidfovras. The true reading is unquestionably rods py éxxAnotd- 
Sovras. 

5 Ad Acharn. v. 22; tmép Tod e avdynns avrods eis Tas exxAnolas curiévat, 
rowbro éunxavavro kal TOAAG HAAG. *Averrerdvucay yap Te yéppa, Kal dméxAevov 
Tas dos Tas ph pepovoas els Thy éxkAnotay’ Kad Ta Syia avypowv ev rais 
dyopais, bros ph wept radra SiarpiBoev* ert why kad wetATapevy oxowly mepi- 
BdAAovtes abrovs, ovvnAcvvoy cis Tas exkAnotas. Another Scholium informs 
us that 500 Sanpérat <idbecay memiATa@mevoy oxowlov exrelvorres did Tis dyopas 
didkew Tov dxAov eis Thy exkAnotay. Boor SE exployro, eérwov Enulav. See 
Suidas in v. cxowloy and pewAtwpnevoy. Bergler is not quite correct in his 
note on Alciphron. ii. 3, tom. i. p. 316. Wagn: “ Erat et aliud mepio-yoiviopa, 
cum populus in concionem coactus circumdabatur fune miniato, ne anté 
tempus dilaberetur. Quz res sepe risum excitabat: nam qui vellent se 
subducere, maculabantur.” 
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habit of frequenting the forum and other public places, for 
the purpose either of transacting business or indulging in 
conversation, and were likely from this cause to come too 
late, or not at all, to the assembly, it was ordered that on 
the day when it was held all merchandize should be re- 
removed: from the forum. Certain public slaves, (called 
Yx«tOa, from their nation, or ro€dras, from the bows with 
which they were armed, or Speusini, from one Speusinus 
a citizen, the author of their appointment’,) [64] went 
round the various knots of idlers with a rope stained with 
vermilion, and drove them towards the assembly. Thus 
all who refused to go were marked by the rope and fined 
by the Lexiarchs. To prevent them from slipping aside 
and avoiding the assembly, all the ways except those lead- 
ing to the Pnyx were blocked up with hurdles, yéppa, 
which hindered their escape. 
Aristophanes more than once makes mention of this 
rope: as in the Acharnians, v. 22. 
ot & ev ayopa Aadovor, Kdv@ kal KdTo 
TO TxXOWioy Pevyovat TO pepiAT@pEVOY. 
And again in the Ecclesiazuse: 
cal djra woddy 7 pidtos, & Zed pirrare, 
yérov maperyxev, iy mpocéppawov KUKN@. 
The place where the assembly was held seems also to have 
been stopped in the same way, after the business of the 
meeting had commenced, to prevent the intrusion of those 
who had no vote. ‘This furnishes an explanation to a pas- 
sage in Demosthenes, in his oration against Neera, p. 
1375; rods dé rputavers Kerever TLIOévat Tos KadloKous 6 
vowos, Kal THY hor Siddvar TpogLovTs TO Shum, Tplv TOds 
Eévous eicrévar, Kal Ta yéppa avaupeiv: i. e. before the 
hurdles were removed, at the conclusion of the discussions 
and the razroppyta, to admit any strangers who might be 
desirous of appealing to the people’. 
° The subject of these rotéra is well known. See Andocid. de Pace, p. 92. 
R.; Alschin, de Fals. Leg. p. 385; Pollux, viii. 132. and Jungermann. 


7 These yéppa must not be confounded with those mentioned de Coron. 
“Ps 284; €omepa wer yop Hv, Axe 8 ayyeAAwy tis ds Tods mpurdveis, ds EXCEL 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the Pay given for Attendance at the Assemblies. 


[65] One of the public largesses first introduced by 
Pericles, was a sum of money given to each of the poorer 
citizens for their attendance at the assembly. The object 
of this was to hold out a stronger inducement to them to 
take a part in public affairs; the importance of which in 
strengthening the democracy has been shewn above. 
Writers are not agreed who was thé originator of this 
custom. Some assert that it was Agyrrhius of Collytus, 
who was a great popular favourite about Ol. xcii—xcviii’. 
Others attribute the institution of it to one Callistratus, 
surnamed Parnytes, and unknown to us on any other 
grounds’. The claims of Agyrrhius are founded on the 
statement of the Scholiast [66] on Aristophanes, Eccles. 


karelAnnmra. Kal peta Tatra of uty evObs eavacrdytes peraty Seurvodvres, 
Tous T ek TOY CKNYGY TOY KaTa Thy yopay ekcipyoy, Kal Ta yéppa éeveriumpacay. 
In this passage we must understand with»Harpocration (whom Suidas has 
copied) the word yéppa to mean 7& T&y cKnVey cKETMdopaTa Ka) TapaKarAtpu- 
para, which were set on fire in the disturbance, to clear the forum. On the 
signification of this word the reader may further consult Stephan. Append. 
ad Thesaur. Col. 676; and Taylor ad Demosth. in Neer. p. 1375. 

1 Mention is made of this man more than once in Aristophanes, Plut. 176; 
Eccles. 102; and Ran. 367; though in the latter passage the name is sup- 
pressed: see Brunck in loc. Demosthenes also speaks of him, in Timocr. 
p. 7423; érevra “Ayippiov roy KoAduteéa, &vdpa xpnordy kal Snworicdy kad wept 
7d mAHG0s To duérepov TOAAG omovddoavTa. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8. 31; 
and Diodorus, xiv. 99, state that he succeeded Thrasybulus in the command 
of Lesbos: an event which took place OJ. xevii. 8. He is called by the 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Eccles. 102, Srparnyds, but with the qualifying 
epithet of @nAvdpiddys. Andocides also (de Myster. p. 17, Steph.) speaks of 
one Agyrrhius, for so we should read for Argyrius, as the commentators have 
already perceived. Whether this person, however, or some other of that name, 
is meant, remains uncertain. See Vales. ad Harpocr. p.2; and ad Maussac. 
p. 209; Meurs. Lectt. Att. vi. 4; Ducker, ad Arist. Plut. 176; Corsin, 
Fast. Att. Diss. vii; Harpocration (in v. Oewpuxd) states that Agyrrhius was 
also the author of the distribution of the Theorica; on which subject, see the 
opinion of Boeckh. Publ. Econ. of Athens, i. p. 292. (Eng. Transl.) 

2 See Boeckh., just quoted, p. 294, 298, (Eng. Transl.) 
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102; rov pucOdy Tov Tomtov cuvéTewe, Kal TpOTOS &K- 
KrnovactiKxov SéSwxev, for so this pay was called. 

In the Vatican Appendix to the Proverbs *, we find this 
information respecting Callistratus ; "OBordv ebpe Ilapvv- 
tns: KarXotpatos “AOjvyct trodutevodmevos, emtKadov- 
pevos Ilapvirns, prcOov érake rots Sixacrais Kab ros 
éxxkdnovactais. The assertion that Callistratus was the 
author of the Dicast’s Pay, is unquestionably false. For 
Aristotle, a writer of infinitely higher authority, tells us 
that it was first instituted by Pericles*. On the subject, 
however, of the é«xAnovacriKov, the statement of the un- 
known collector of these proverbs may be reconciled with 
that of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, by the supposition 
that it was originally founded by Callistratus, and after- 
wards increased by Agyrrhius. For Aristophanes himself 
informs us that it was at first an Obol, and afterwards in- 
creased to a Triobol. In his Ecclesiazusz’ he makes the 
women thus speak: 


dpa & draws GOnoopev rovade Tovs €& aoreos 

Hkovras, Got mporod wey, Hvik’ ehOdyras Eder 

AaBeiv 6Borov pdvoy, KaOnvro Nadodyres’ 

vuvi & éevoxdova’ ayav. 
vuvi (says he) évoydove’ ayar, that is, now that a triobol, 
instead of a single obol, is given. There is no doubt about 
the well known sum of the triobol. The following lines® 
from the same play, not to adduce other passages, are 
decisive : 

B. drap 70ev jKeis eredv; X. e& exkAnotas. 

B. rpt@Bodoy dnr €daBes; X. ef yap Spedov. 

[67] It appears from the former of these quotations 

that this increase of pay had not been introduced any 
length of time before this play was acted, which took 


3 In Petit, Legg. Att. iii. 1. p. 387. 
4 Aristot. Polit. ii, cap. 10. 

> V. 300 seqq. 

6 V. 376 seqq. 
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piace Ql. xevii. 1 or 2’. From Callistratus being said in 
the collection of Proverbs to have ‘invented an obolus,” 
it seems highly probable that the custom of giving one 
obol originated from him. Subsequently, when this sum 
was thought too small, Agyrrhius, about Ol. xcevii. pro- 
posed that it should be increased to a triobol: a measure 
which we find from many passages of Aristophanes was 
particularly acceptable to the people, and proved a great 
inducement to the poorer classes to attend the assemblies’. 
With the single exception of the passage of Aristophanes 
quoted above, no mention is anywhere made of the ori- 
ginal sum, the obol. And this I take to be the reason 
that the Scholiast, having somewhere read that the triobol 
was first given by Agyrrhius, and being ignorant of any 
other pay except this having ever been given, was erro- 
neously induced to ascribe to him the first and sole insti- 
tution of it’. 

We need hardly observe, that only the poorer. classes 
received the ékxAnovactixdv. The richer citizens, who 
attended the assembly gratis, are called by the Poet 
Antiphanes oixdcvTo. éxxAnovacrai. In the passage of 
that author preserved by Athenzus’. 

Taxv yap yiyverat 
KaKKAn LagTHs OiKbaLTOS, 
the word oixédcutos is explained by the latter to signify, 
o py ptcOod adAXA TpotKa TH TOAEL VIrnpeTav. The term 
is also applied [68] to any person whatever who does a 
thing gratis: as we find a little further on in Athenzeus: 


> iy - 
oikdotroy vupccor, 


> ‘ , \ 2 of 
ovdev Sedpevoy mporkos, eEeupykapev. 


Some have thought that none but these who lived in 
the country, and had to come some distance to the as- 


7 See Mohnike. Gesch. d, Litt. d. Griech. u. Rom. i. p..473. 

® See Aristoph. Plut. v. 329. and 171. Eccles. 303, 380, 392, 547. 

9 J have followed Boeckh throughout the discussion of this subject, Publ. 
Econ. i, p. 307 seqq, (English translation. ) 

1 Athen. yi. c. 52. p. 450. Schweigh. 
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sembly, received the pay’. This opinion, however, is 
erroneous, as may be proved at once from the lines of 
Aristophanes quoted above; Eccles. 300 seqq. dpa & 
bros MOncomev Tovade Tos e& aoTeos, K. T. X% ‘Those 
who attended the assembly, (as well as the Dicasts,) ap- 
pear to have had a sort of ticket given to them; on the 
production of which, at the conclusion of the assembly, 
they received their pay. Those who came too late re- 
ceived neither the ticket, nor, consequently, the money *, 
which was distributed by the Thesmothetz. 

There can be no reason to doubt that this custom con- 
tinued even in the time of Demosthenes. Ids ov Sevvor, 
says he*, et Sea Tov vdpov, bv od TéOeLKas, pic Adv NaBov, 
ayuicOos 6 Shpos Kat 1) BovdAy Kal ta SixactHpia ora ; 
The term 6 dos, whenever it is opposed to the senate 
and courts, implies the people collected in assembly. [69] 
It appears then that they still received their pay®. 

It is a common error of the grammarians to confound 
the terms éxxcAnovactiKoy, and SixacTLKOY, OY HALATTLKOD. 
Thus the Scholiast on the following line-in the Nubes : 


dy mporov GBoddv €haBoy HAcacriKdy, 


observes, AvacTiKOY, avTl TOV, ExKAnoLacTLKOY, ov yap 
oe a an n @ y 

iotato Tav OtxacTiKay (leg. duxacTav) 6 picOds. These 
words Petit has interpreted to imply, that the é««ry- 
ciacttKov, and not the dscactexov, must be meant, be- 


2 Albert. Gerh. Becker. Demosthenes als Staatsmann. und Redner. tom. 
ii. p. 556. 
3 Aristoph. Eccles, y. 289 seqq. 
Xwpawev cis €xkAnolav, @vdpes* HmrelAnoe yap 
6 Oeopoberns, bs ky wh mpm Tavd Tod KYemous 
Hin Kekovipevos,—puiy Sdoely Td TpisBorov. 
GAN, @ Xapiriptdy, kal SulevOe, cal Aparns, 
émou Katemelywv cavToy, mpooéxav, bmws 


7d ciuBodoy AaBdyres ererta TANTLOY Kabcdovmcba. 

I know not what oduBoroy can mean in this passage, except the ticket 
I have mentioned. It is a notorious fact that the Athenians made use of 
such tickets in the distribution of the dicast’s pay. 

4 Or. adv. Timocrat. p. 731. 

5 On the pay of the senators, see Boeckh. Publ. Econ. i. p. 310. 
(English translation. ) 
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cause at that time nothing was settled about the dicac- 
tixov. ‘This is most erroneous. ‘The intention of the 
grammarian was to explain how it happens that Aristo- 
phanes should call that an obol, which others call a tri- 
obol. ‘‘ The fact is,” says he, “the pay of the dicasts 
was not always the same, but different at different times.” 
And this is asserted by Hesychius and the Scholiast on 
the Rane®, v. 140. Spanheim has rightly explained the 
passage thus, though he too has fallen into the error of 
confounding the pay of the assemblies and of the courts. 
Ducker was the first who found a difficulty in the state- 
ment of the Scholiast on the Nubes, that xj)\saorexdv was 
put for ékxdnovactixdv, and proposed to read on that 
account dicacrecov for éxxAnavactixov. I confess I en- 
tertained the same opinion myself, until I observed the 
confusion frequently made by the grammarians between 
the courts and assemblies. Thus the Scholiast on the 
Acharnenses, v. 683, calls the Pnyx dvcactypiov; and 
Suidas explains the word wvv& by év ’AOjvars Sixacrn- 
plov ovTws éxaneito. The Etymologist says: ‘Hysala: irs- 
data AéyovTas ot exxrAnorafovtes: for dexafovres. Schol. 
Dorvil. [70] ad Arist. Plut. 171. ék«Anola 7 cvvérevots 
xpetév’. A host of similar mistakes might be collected. 
The confusion is sometimes less palpable: as in a suppo- 
sitious letter of Solon to Epimenides, in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, where the well known story of Pisistratus is related 
in these words: cita 8¢ €avté Tpavpata Troujoas, TapEd- 
Gov éf jruatav, éBda, pauevos merovOévae tadta bro 


6 Boeckh. ut sup. p. 312. 

7 On the same verse of the Plutus, éxxanota & ovx) dud rodrov (rdy TIAod- 
tov) ylyverat; another Scholiast remarks: iva mépov etpn xpnudrwv: exkdn- 
aidfouev yap }) TSv lay Tt cous Bovdduevor, 7} TOY GrdoTplov ohereploacOa. 
BiaBdrAre BE Td em) qidroveucia (read pidodurle from Suidas in v. éxiAnota) 
Tay "AOnvatwy rpiéBoroy. There is much obscurity in these words, but their 
general import clearly shews that the Scholiast had in view the courts of law. 
To these his observation ray idlwy 71 oOo, and Tay dAdoTplwy opereplaacdat, 
applies. The word ¢:Ao5ixle also proves that such was his idea. Every one 
will at once see that Aristophanes alludes to the pay for attending the 
assemblies. The remark on vy. 329 of the Plutus originated from the same 
confusion of the assemblies and the courts. 
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trav éxOpav' Kal diraxas H£Elov Tmapacyeiv ol TeTpako- 
olovs, k. Tt. X%. Now it is most certain that the Ecclesia, 
and not the Heliza, must be here meant: and Diodorus, 
in relating the same story, expressly says éxxAnoiav, for 
which Herodotus* used the word ayopyv. The origin of 
the error in these authors appears to have been this :— 
When Athens became subject to the Roman empire, 
and the inhabitants lost, with their freedom, all concern 
and share in the management of those affairs which 
used to be discussed by them, in the times of the free 
republic, at the assembly; nothing was left them but the 
law courts, of which accordingly a more frequent and 
extensive use was made than before. We will adduce 
an example in proof of this. There is extant an edict 
of Hadrian to the Athenians respecting the growers of 
the olive for making oil, and the buyers and sellers of 
that commodity. The growers are ordered to pay as 
tribute some a third, others an eighth part of the produce, 
and to state [71] how great a quantity they have grown, 
as well as how much, to whom, and. into what country 
they have sold it. The buyers are likewise required to 
declare how much and from whom they have purchased : 
and the defaulters are condemned to pay a heavy fine. 
Then follow these words :— 


TAS AE TEPI TOYTQN AIKAS 
MEXPI MEN IIENTHKONTA AM®OPEQN H BOY 
AH MONH KPEINETQ TASAE YIIEP TOYTOY META 
TOY AHMOY EAN AE TON EK TOY TAOIOY TIS 
MHNYSHI ENANATKES 0 STPATHTOS TH EZHS 
HMEPA BOYAHN A@OPOISATQ EI A YHEP TOYS 
MENTHKONTA AM®OPEIS EIH TO MHNY 
MENON EKKAHSIAN KAI AIAOS©Q TO EAET 
SANTI TO HMISY EAN AE EKKAAESHTAI TIS 
H EME H TON ANOYIIATON XEIPOTONEITO SYN 
AIKOYS O AHMOS’, 


* Herod. i. c. 59. Diodor. xiii. ¢. 95. 
° Ihave copied this inscription from Wheler’s Tour, (French Translation, 
p. 470.) It is full of errors, some of which must certainly be attributed to 
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This proves that, at this period, those causes were 
tried in the senate or assembly, of which, in the time of 
the free republic, information was given to the magistrates 
by an indictment called dows, and the cognizance of 
them referred by the magistrates to the tribunal of 201 
judges; or in greater cases, in which the sum exceeded 
100 drachme, to that of 401 judges’. Now we may 
naturally infer, that the same change which was made in 
this description of causes, was made likewise in others: 
and this inference will explain the reason of the confusion 
made by the grammarians between the assemblies and 
courts. I have thought this subject deserving of par- 
ticular consideration, because the real facts have escaped 


many of the most learned men, and given rise to not a 
few errors’. 


CHAPTER VI. 


What Persons had the right of voting. 


[72] Ina popular constitution, like that which flourished 
at Athens after the times of Solon and Clisthenes, the 
rights of the state chiefly consist in permitting any citizen 
to hold its offices, to sit as judge in its courts, and to 
give a vote at its assemblies. And hence Aristotle’ ob- 
serves, TONITHS aTAWS OVOEVL TEV GAXwV 6pleTat UaNXOV, 
n TO petéxyery Kploews Kat apyjs, where however the 
word apy7js must be understood in a more extended sig- 
nification, to mean the holding any public office whatever : 


Wheler or his French editor, and not to the stone-cutter ; though it is nothing 
uncommon for the engraver of an inscription to commit mistakes. I have, 
however, corrected some few words. In v. 2. I have altered MEKPI, in vy. 3. 
KPEINETOTA, in v. 7. AM®QPEIS, in y. 8. EAEKEANTI, and in v. 9. 
EKKAESHTAIL. 

1 Pollux viii. 47, 48. 

2 See my remarks on cicayyeAla against the doctrine of Luzac, inf. lib. ii. 
chap. 3. 

1 Polit. iii. c. 1. 


F 
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and in this sense the term épy?) ddpuctos is applied by 
Aristotle a little further on to those who have the pri- 
vilege of voting at the assemblies’. From this privilege, 
then, no Athenian, provided he was in full possession of 
the rights of the state, and of a lawful age, was excluded. 
All were reckoned citizens, whose parents were both 
such, or who had been presented with the freedom of the 
state, and enrolled in the register of some demus, or 
ward. We know at least, that in the Archonship of 
Euclides, Aristophon the orator brought in a law, that 
no one after that time should enjoy the rights of the 
state, unless he was éxatépwOev tonrirns; but that all 
who had been born before were to be considered genuine 
citizens though the father only had been one®*. [73] 
Many of this latter description had insinuated themselves 
into the state before the time of Euclides*, although 
Pericles had long ago introduced, and enforced with 
severity, a law similar to that of Aristophon’. 

Those who had been, at the instance of the people, 
presented with the freedom of the state, (7rounTol, or dy- 
poorroinrot,) were registered in the books of the tribes and 


2 Thus the judges are placed by Aristotle in the same passage among the 
apxat, and not unfrequently by others. Moreover ambassadors, scribes, and 
advocates are deemed apyal: many examples of which have been collected 
by Hudtwalker, in his excellent work de Dietetis, p. 32. On the subject of 
the judges see also Plato, who considers them in some respects épxat, in 
some not so, de Legg. vi. p. 767. a. 768. ¢. 

3 See Petit Leg. Att. lib. ii. tit. 4. p. 2183—14. and Wesseling in loc. 

4 But Petit’s assertion is undoubtedly false, ‘‘eratque satis alterutrurs 
parentum civem esse.” For we have no instance to shew, that a person was 
considered a citizen, whose mother was one, but his father an alien. 

5 Plutarch. Pericl. c, 37. Most writers, however, are of opinion that 
this law was abrogated not many years afterwards by Pericles himself; and 
among these is Perizon. ad lian. Var. Hist. vi. 10. This, however, ap- 
pears to me to he false. For from Plutarch’s words cuvexdépnoay (7¢ Mepi- 
KAEl) Groypdiyac8ar Tov vd0ov cis Tos ppdropas, this appears to have been 
a privilege granted to Pericles by the people; nor should any stress be laid 
on the preceding words: évros ody Sewod, Toy Kate TocolTay icxicavra 
vépov im’ adtod wdérw AvOAva Tod ypdwavros. A similar law about bastards 
seems to have been before introduced by Solon ( Petit, p. 215), but dropped 
after his time, as the history of Themistocles alone shews. 
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demi, and enjoyed equal rights with the rest of the citi- 
zens, with the exception of their inability to hold the 
offices of Archon and Priest’. 

When we speak of those who enjoy the full rights of 
the state, we mean all who are ém/rijot, that is, deprived 
of no portion of those rights by degradation or infamy, 
which the Greeks called driwia. Of this there were se- 
veral kinds. The most severe was when a man was 
thereby deprived of all protection of the law, and liable 
to be slain with impunity, by any one who pleased’. 
There is less frequent mention made of this description 
[74] of atuia among ancient authors; but we read in 
Demosthenes that Arthmius the Zelite, (mentioned also 
by Aischines and Dinarchus‘*,) was made dtipov, ody Hv 
av ovtaci tis pyoevev atuplav 


GAN €v Tots poviKots 

/ / € \ @ » \ lal / v 
yéyparrat vowos, UTep Sv av py 6400 Povov SikdoacOat, 
2 Bin 5 40: A ® Says ° Nous? ‘ am 
GX evayes 9 TO aToKTELVaL’ Kal aTimos, dynol, TEOvVATH. 
And wherever the word a@rszos occurs in this sense, the 
grammarians will have it put for dtiu@pytos’. 

The next kind of dtiuia consisted in being deprived of 
all public rights, so that the person on whom it was in- 
flicted could have access neither to the Agora nor the 
Pnyx, nor any assembly of the people: he could not 
plead in court, nor take any part in sacred ceremonies ; 
or, if he persisted in doing so, he might be imprisoned’. 
Nothing was more common in Attic law than this punish- 
ment; since it was inflicted upon all those who were de- 


6 See Demosth. in Neer. p. 1376. 

7 See Taylor, Argum. ad Demosth. de Fals. Leg. in Reiske’s Apparatus 
Criticus, vol. i. p. 335. 5 

8 Demosth. Phil. 3. p. 122. Compare de Fals. Leg. p. 428, Alschin. adv. 
Ctesiph. p. 647. Dinarch. adv. Aristogit. p. 108. Steph. ; and see Taylor on 
the oration de Fals. Leg. p. 474. 

9 See Petit, Leg. Att. viii. 4. p. 675. Lex. Rhetor. in Bekker’s Anecdota, 
i. p. 198. Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 54. 

1 Hence this &ripia is defined by Demosth. Phil. 3. 121. 7d rév ’AOhynat 
KowOv wh peréxew: and in Mid. p. 47. Spald. amrdyrwy amreorépyrat rev év 
7h ToAel, Kal Kabdmrat &riywos yéyove. Lys. in Andoc. p. 221. R. 105. Steph. 
elpyerOa THs ayopas kal Trev fepav, Sore uh &ducodmevoy bd trav éxOpav Sbv~ 
aca: Sikny AaBety, 

F2 
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faulters in paying any fine imposed upon them by law, 
and were consequently indebted to the public treasury’; 
upon those who had in any way insulted an Archon in 
the discharge of his office*®; refused to ‘pay to their pa- 
rents those duties which they were bound to do by 
law*; squandered away [75] their patrimony through 
profligacy*; prostituted their chastity®; or been convicted 
of dotparela, SevAla, Nevrrordévov’, wrevSopapruplar*; as 
well as in many other cases. All, however, did not suffer 
equal atiuia: but in some it was temporary, as in the 
case of debtors to the treasury, who were released from 
it upon payment; in others perpetual, when it was meant 
as a punishment for their crimes ; for in the former case 
it was intended not so much by way of punishment for 
the offences of which they had been convicted, as an in- 
ducement to pay the fine incurred thereby. 

The third, and least severe, description of atiuia was 
when an offender was punished with only a partial sus- 
pension of his rights, whence he was called (to use the 
words of Andocides) dtujos Kata mpoordées, i. e. with 
certain restrictions. After the expulsion of the thirty ty- 
rants, several were degraded in this way. Some, for in- 
stance, were excluded from speaking in assembly; some 
from becoming senators; others from laying informations; 
and others again were prohibited from sailing to the 
Hellespont, or to Ionia, or even from entering the Attic 
market: though in all other respects they were on a par 
with the rest of the citizens’, 


2 Tsocr, de Big. p. 848. seq. Dinarch. ady. Aristogit. p. 106. 25. Steph. 
Demosth. in Nicostrat. p. 1246. and in many other passages. 

3 Demosth. Mid. p. 18. Spald. 

4 Demosth, ady. Timoer. p. 733. Diog. Laért. in Solon. p. 37. 

5 Diog. Laért. ut sup. Aischin. adv. Timarch. p. 55. 

6 Aeschin. adv. Timarch. passim. 

7 ZEschin. ady. Ctesiph. p. 566. Lys. in Alcibiad. p. 523. R. See Taylor, 
ib. 554, 

8 Tszeus de hered. Diczogen. p. 52. 32. Steph. 

9 The whole doctrine of this &riuia may be seen in Andocides, de Myst. 
p- 36. R. 10. Steph, a passage which Petit has well applied (Leg. Att. 469.) 
in explanation of Ulpian on Demosth. Mid. p. 343, ed. Benen. ray drijov- 
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[76] I remarked before, that a certain age was also re- 
quisite for enjoying the privilege of voting at the assem- 
blies. Aristotle remarks generally: caidas rods pijro Sv 
NALKLaY eyyeypampévous, Kal Tovs yépovTas Tods aerpé- 
vous daréov eivat mév ws TodiTas, obx amas Sé Aa», 
Gra TpocTLOévtas, Tods judy aTErEis, TOs dé TapnKUN- 
xotas*, Thus among the Athenians too, no one attained 
the enjoyment of the full rights of the state, till the age 
of eighteen, when he was registered in the AnEcapyexdv 
ypaupatetov. I imagine that those are mistaken, who 
hold that this could not be done till the age of twenty ; 
as Harpocration, Pollux, Petit, and his followers do’. 
For in the first place, Demosthenes, in his orations against 
Aphobus and Onetor, shews that at the age of eighteen he 
was enrolled among the citizens, [77] and having now en- 
tered upon his inheritance, brought an action against his 
guardians*: and he moreover so mentions this fact, as to 


uévoy of uty 7d Tplrov pépos TOD odpatos ATimodyTO, of 5& Ta So, of SE SAd- 
KAnpov, kat odor ovdevds peTetxov THY Koway. OF these the first are of até 
mpoordtes &riwor; the second, those who might be restored to the former 
privileges; the third, those who could not. 3éua (which word Andocides 
uses, Gv Ta ev ThmaTa eta Hy, THY S ovctay eoxov) the Attics used in much 
the same sense as the Romans did the word caput, that is, a person’s standing 
in the state; thus capitis diminutio nearly corresponds with dria. Thus, 
too, in Antiphon, rep) rod xop. p. 141. 16. Steph. lyduvos wep) Tov cdmatos 
is said of banishment, as is clear from what follows, 142. 11. ¢yuidoa Kai 
eeAdoa ee THS yas TavTyns. In Lysias, in Pancleon. p. 167. 35, rep) Tod 
céparos aywvicacba, means for liberty. Id. irép tod onkod, p. 110. 30. 
rovs TeEp) TOD CHuaTos Kvdtvous. but a little before, p. 108. 31. wep) ris wa- 
tpidos kad wep) THs ovolas dywriferOa. and 111. 43. ef puyds KaTraorhoowat. 
Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 90. 34. Sixdoo mep) Tod oduaros Kad rhs Wuxijs, 
which he explains himself soon afterwards, éxBadciv 7 Oavdrw Snwidcas. 
Iseus, de Pyrrhi Hered. p. 44. 16. érivddvevey dy wep) Tod céparos Kod Tis 
ovolas amdons. I have adduced these passages, because I am not aware 
that others have yet noticed this use of the word cya. 

1 Aristot. Polit. ili. cap. 1. 

2 Harpocrat. in v. émidieres Riou. Of epnBor map "AOnvalors dxTwKaide- 
Kaereis ylvovra, Kal wevovow ey Tots ephBors ern Bo, eweita THE AntiopxKG 
eyypdbovrar ypauparel~. This passage Suidas and the Etymologist have 
transcribed. Pollux, viii. 105. eis wey ros eohBous eioijecay dxtmnaldexa ern 
Yyevopevor,—eixoors d& eveypdporTo TH AnkLapXLKG ypopparely. 

3 Demosthenes, in his oration against Aphobus, tells us that he was left by 
his father at the age of seven, and was under the care of his guardians ten 
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make it evident that his was not an extraordinary case, 
but that this was the usual age. Now if we admit as true 
the accounts of Pollux and Harpocration, we are com- 
pelled to suppose that these several privileges were not: 
conferred till after the age of twenty. Secondly, Lycur- 
gus‘ so combines the expressions éfnPov yiyver Oat, (i. e. 
to attained the age of eighteen) and eis TO AnEvapyuKov 
ypappmaretov éyypaper Oar, that they are clearly equivalent 
terms. And lastly, to bring an additional proof, one Man- 
titheus, in Demosthenes’, tells us that he married at 
eighteen. Now if he could marry at that age, there can- 
not be a doubt but that he could also be at the same age 
enrolled among the men. [78] I am not however going 
to maintain that those are infallibly correct, who inform 
us that this enrollment énvariably took place at eighteen®.- 
We should rather suppose that, as among the Romans 
the parents and guardians were at liberty to assign the 
year in which their sons or wards should take the toga 


years (p. 815. in). He speaks, however, in round numbers, as undoubtedly 
he was older by some months than seven years when his father died, and was 
under his guardians something more than ten years. For in his oration 
against Onetor, p. 868. he tells us that le was enrolled among the men im- 
mediately after the marriage of his guardian Aphobus, which took place in 
the archonship of Polyzelus, in the month Scirrhophorion, the last of the 
Attic year. Now from the archonship of Dexitheus, when Demosthenes 
was born, to that of Polyzelus, there is an interval of 18 years. Hence it is 
clear that (as I have before remarked) Demosthenes was enrolled among the 
men at the age of 18. See Corsin. Fast. Att. Diss. xi. no. 6. In the oration 
against Onetor, p. 868. he tells us that this was done in the archonship of 
Cephisodorus, that is, in the nineteenth year after that of Dexitheus, at the 
conclusion of whose year Demosthenes was born. (See Becker, Dem. als 
Staatsm. u. Redner, p. 7.) It follows, then, that Demosthenes had not yet 
completed his 18th year when he was enrolled among the men. Any one who 
will read the passage of Demosthenes with attention will see the error of 
those who imagine this was done in the year of Polyzelus, who preceded 
Cephisodorus. See Corsin. Fast. Att. Diss. xi. no. 6. 

4 In Leocrat. p. 189. R. 155. Hauptm. éorly dpkos, by duvdoucr waves of 
mwoAlra, emedav cis Td Ankiapxikdy ypayparetoy eyypapoow Kad epnBor yé- 
VOUT OL. 

5 Or. in Beeot. de dote. p. 1009. 

8 Zosimus Ascalonita in the Life of Demosthenes in Reiske, vol. iy. p. 147. 
Schol. on Aischin, in Timarch, p. 44. 1. 
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virilis’, so among the Athenians no one particular period 
was appointed for being enrolled, provided that it was not 
done before the attainment of the eighteenth, nor after 
the completion of the twentieth year. This view shews 
us in what sense we are to take a law mentioned by De- 
mosthenes and Hyperides*, which orders éav é& érixdjpou 
Tis yévntar, dua Ka j8%ion él Sletes, KpaTeiv THY yYpr- 
pwadtov. That is, That no youth remain in a state of pu- 
pilage beyond two years after he shall have attained his 
puberty; i.e. the age of eighteen, when we know they 
were made éf78o.*. MHarpocration and Pollux are in 
error, in understanding the law to mean, that no one 
could be released from his guardian, and consequently be 
enrolled among the men, before his twentieth year. 

Ifa guardian was desirous that his ward should be en- 
rolled, and enter upon his inheritance, before his twen- 
tieth year, it appears to have been necessary for the 
youth to undergo a certain scrutiny, to ascertain whether 
he was of such a habit of body as to be accounted in pos- 
session of his puberty, and capable of performing any 
duties of the state which might be imposed on him. Ari- 
stophanes and his Scholiast both make mention of this 
scrutiny’; as well as Demosthenes, who, [79] in stating 
that he was enrolled among the men at eighteen, uses the 
expressions doxipacOjvat, avopa eivat SoxipacOjvas, and 


7 See Adam, Antiq. Rom. and Schwarz. ad Nieuport. vi. 1. 1. 

8 Demosth. in Stephan. p. 1135. Hyperid. ap. Harpocrat. in émS:er. 8. 
Compare Iszeus de Cironis hered. p. 72. 16. and de Aristarch. hered. p. 80. 
44, Steph. 

9 See Harpocrat. and Pollux. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 68. 

1 Aristoph. Vesp. 578. 

raldwy rolyuy Soxipatopevey aidoia wdpeart GeaoOa. 
where the Schol. remarks: ray yap watdwv jaimlay Sdoximdfovres, Td aibcie: 
- doxdmovy, 6a 7d SeicOa abray cis rd xpnomevery ev Tals Aevroupylaus. A fa- 
brication worthy of the sciolist. The Romans, too, sometimes thought that 
puberty was to be ascertained from the general appearance of the body, and 
not from any particular age. Tribonianus, however, is mistaken, Institt. i. 
tit. 22. in supposing that this unseemly inspection of the person was in use 
at Rome also. See Heinecc, Antig. Rom. sec. ord. Institt. i. 22. p. 
225—8. 
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avopa yevéoOas, as synonymous’. And all who were thus 
enrolled, whether of the age of eighteen or twenty, were 
qualified to attend and give a vote at the assemblies. 

The decrepit old men, whom Aristotle calls rovs ryé- 
povtas Tovs apesévovs, were in all. probability excluded 
from voting; though this fact is nowhere expressly as- 
serted*, [80] Every demus seems to have kept a list or 
record of those who had a right to vote. We may infer 
this from Demosthenes, who makes mention of certain 
mivakes €kkNnovactiKol, to which I am unable to attach 
any other meaning than this *. 

Slaves of course, and all aliens, were excluded from 
the assemblies ; 


SovrAots yap ovK eéear aKkovew Tav Noyor, 


2 Orat. i. contr. Aphob. p. 825, or. 3. p. 857. or. 1. cont. Onetor. p. 865, 
&c. And see Harpoer. in SoximacGels, and Vales. ad h. 1. p. 49. The ex- 
pression &ydpa elvar doxipar0jvat clearly shews that we are to understand the 
personal inspection, and not the scrutiny of birth, as Petit supposes, Leg. 
Att. ii. 4. p. 229 seq. imagining that there were two Sdoxuacla, one at the 
age of 18, when youths were made @pyGo., and the other at 20, when they 
were made men: but this is a false distinction. It should, however, be re- 
marked that the ancients themselves usually speak of this doximacla, as if ap- 
plicable only to orphans; as for instance Kenophon, de Rep. Ath. 3. 4. 

3 We might naturally suppose that a passage of Suidas refers to this, in 
v. TpiwBorov: ovdels edikaev, ef wh ewéBawe tay & éviavTav* boo. 5é TeAclas 
nruklas hoay, eiohpxovro pev eis Thy exxAnolay, ode edixafoy dé GPAALE Se 
eis Thy éxkAnolay ov« cionpxeto. For it might seem that apart signifies 
here, as it does in innumerable other passages, a decrepit old man, that is, 
one beyond the age of 60. If, however, we corapare the Scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, (from whom Suidas took this statement), gmitting the beginning, 
év TH exxAnola ovdels edixafev, x. 7. A. it will be evident that no opposition 
is intended between the assemblies and the courts, nor between ap7Ark, and 
those who are reAclas jAtKlas, but that the meaning is merely this; that no 
one under 60 years of age had a right to judge at the assembly (which we 
see is agairf confused with the courts); that those who were younger than 
this might attend, but not sit as judges; but that those who had not attained 
puberty (apaAikas) might not even attend. On this signification of the 
word ap7Avé, viz. one under puberty, see Phrynicus in Bekker’s Anecdota, 
i. p. 3, and Suvay. Act. xpno. ib. p. 470: Pierson on Maris, p. 83. Bergler 
and Wagn. on Alciphr, i. ep. 6. p. 41. But the whole of that Scholium is 
of no authority. : 

4 Demosth. c. Leoch. Pp 1091. ofds 7 jv eis Tov "Orpuvéwy mivaka Tov éK- 
KANoaoTIKOY eyypapew abdrov, EAevotvios éyv. I am not aware that mention 
is elsewhere made of these mivares. 
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in the words of Aristophanes*. Yet it was not an un- 
common thing to admit both of these, by permission of 
the people, to prefer any suit, on obtaining ea, or to 
complain of some grievous injury done them by any citi- 
zen, or to lay information, of which kind several instances 
may be found in the orators®; or in a case of necessity, 
to consult with the people on points about which they 
alone could decide; or lastly, in the event of the arrival 
of ambassadors from other states. 

[81] It appears, however, that we must except those 
who were called icotedets; that is, foreigners, who by 
permission of the people enjoyed nearly equal rights with 
the citizens. Not only were they exempt from paying 
the perotxtov, or annual tribute of the pérocxoz, and al- 
lowed to pay an equal proportion of taxes with the citi- 
zens (’ca Tedetv); but they were in the same condition, 
and held the same rights, with those who had been pre- 
sented with the freedom of the state. Suidas, at least, 
explains the term icoreXets to mean those, who, as an 
honorary distinction and in reward for peculiar services 
conferred on the state, were promoted by the people 
from the rank of pétotxos to that of adopted citizens’. 
Ammonius also has the following gloss: tcoréXns* rdvrTa 
Ta avTa éywv Tots ToNlTas, TANY TOD dpyewv: and Ti- 
mzeus*®; icotéAns’ 6 yopls Cnulas éridnuav tca Tots 


5 Thesmoph. v. 294. Compare Plutarch, Phoc. cap. 34. 

6 Andocid. de Myst. p. 2. 38. Steph. Lys. in Agorat. p. 132, 38, and 
p. 135, 4. ZEschin. in Timarch. p. 84. We may infer from a passage in 
Demosthenes, in Nezr. p. 1375, robs 5 mourdveis kedAever TIWévar Tos Kadl- 
okous 6 véuos, mply rods Edvous eicrevar Kad To yeppa avaipely, that it was usual 
to admit strangers to the assembly towards its close, when all other business 
had been dispatched, Otherwise they used to stand outside; whence As- 
chines, cont. Ctesiph. p. 616. aveBdnoev 6 Siwos Kal Boor tevor wepieaotnoay 
Thy éekrnolay. 

7 Suid. in y. Of Grd rod petouceiy Kad Twa Tiywhy maps ToD Bhuov yevo- 
pen kara Whoppa petaBatvoytes cis TL TOY SyuoTorntwy Sleaov, ivoreAeis 
avoudsovro. éylvero 8& Todro Tots peTotkols brd THs wéAcws, Bre ESdKovy eb 
Temoinkevat TO KoLvov. 

8 Lex. Plat. p, 151. 
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monlrats, i. e. one who lives in the state with equal pri- 
vileges with the citizens. Wolf’, therefore, with great 
reason supposed that a vote too was granted them, and 
permission to share in the offices of the state. At all 
events (he observes) the arbiters (Svavrntal) were occa- 
sionally chosen by the citizens themselves out of their 
number’. And Cicero informs us that Lysias the orator, 
who, it is well known, was an icoréAns, discharged at 
Athens every office of a citizen’. As to what Ammonius 
tells us, that they could not hold magistracies, this inabi- 
lity, in fact, extended to all the adopted citizens’, from 
whom they appear to have differed in one respect only, 
[82] viz. in not being enrolled in the register of any 
demus, and being unable to bequeath their rights to their 
posterity. 

To prevent any one not duly authorised from giving 
a vote at the assemblies, the Lexiarchs were especially 
enjoined to take notice of delinquents in this respect, 
and give information against them. Oi An&lapyou, ob- 
serves Pollux, tovs éxxdAnoidtovtas éeEjtafov*. The 
punishment of those who unlawfully assumed to them- 
selves the rights of citizens was imprisonment, and upon 
conviction they were sold as slaves °*. 

A ridiculous idea is entertained by some’®, that an- 
ciently, before the time of Cecrops, the women also at- 
tended and voted at the assemblies. Indeed I should 
not have even noticed such an opinion, had I not seen 
that Petit, who is wonderfully partial to such like follies, 
has gravely asserted it as an unquestionable fact. It may 
perhaps be worth while to add, that the Athenians (as 

® Proleg. ad Demosth. Leptin. p. lxx. 

1 Demosth. in Phorm. p, 912. extr. . 

2 Cic. Brut. cap. 16. 

3 For these could be made neither Archons nor priests. Demosth. in 
Neer. p. 1376. 

4 VIII. 104. 

5 Ulpian, on Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 467. ed. Benen. 


6 Varro ap. Augustin. de Civ, D. xviii. ¢. 9. See Petit, p. 288. Meur- 
sius de Regn. Att. i. cap, 10. 
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we learn from many passages in Aristophanes’) carried 
staffs as usual even at the assemblies—-a custom which 
did not prevail at Sparta’. In none of the Grecian states, 
after the heroic ages, were the people allowed to attend 
in arms °, 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the Duties of the Prytanes and Proedri at the 
Assemblies. 


[83] This is one of those subjects which have long 
exercised and perplexed the ingenuity of the learned, 
though hitherto so far unsuccessfully, that several points 
yet remain to be satisfactorily cleared up. The reader 
will remember, that we before mentioned two kinds of 
Proedri and their respective Chairmen. The nature of 
one of these kinds will be best understood from the ex-. 
planation of Libanius, or Ulpian, or whoever was the 
author of the second argument to the oration of Demos- 
thenes against Androtion’. 7’Ezevd wool joav (ot 
Bovrevtal), Kal duoyepas yvvov Ta mpdypata, Svetdov 
éautovs eis Séxa pepidas, KaTa Tas PuAras, ava TrEVTH- 


KOVTA ote cvvéBave, Tors TevtnKovTa dpyew TOV 
GXov ava tTpidcovra TrévTe (thus read) judpas. aXn 


revo) TAN Of TEVTHKOVTA TOAAOL Haoav eis TO ApYELV 


oe e , \ a nA a S: rn € \ € 
apa, ot Séxa KaTa KANpoV pas Huépas TOV Eta, dpolws 
Vo a of 3 \ / > \ ¢ ome of: 
dé €xactos TOV G\NWV GTO KAHpOU HpyE THY EaUTOU Hyé- 
e a \ 
pay, aypts ov wANPwOdoLY al éExTa Huépar. Kal cuvéBaive 


7 Vesp. 33. Eccles. 74, 150. 276. See Casaubon on the Characters of 
Theophrastus, cap. 5. p. 75. seq. ed. Fischer. Bottiger. Vasengemalde. ii. 
p- 61. 

8 Plut. Lyeurg. cap. 11. extr. 

® Diodor. xii. cap. 19. Cf Lucian, Anachars. cap. 34. Eustath. ad Iliad. 
A. p. 83. Rom, 

1 P. 590. R. See also Ulpian on Demosth. Mid. p. 320. 16. mpdedpox 
éxadobyro of meumducvor ev TH BovdAm mapa THs mpyTavevovons Pudns’ obror be 
mraArw eréumovro mapa THs Bovags eis Toy Sfjmov, kat mpoKabeSsuevor ey TS Oed- 
tpw’ (81d Kot mpdeBpor eerndnoay.) Apdrov roy Shwov, «. 7. A. 
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Tols dpxovot TpEels un apyew. iotéov Sé bre ot per 
TEVTHKOVTA EKANODVYTO mpuTdvers, of Sé dSéKa TpdEdpos, 6 
dé els ériaTaTns. These Proedri, therefore, were ten 
in number, elected by lot to hold their office for seven 
days, during which time they were presidents (whence 
their name) and heads of the whole senate. But the 
second kind of Proedri differed from these, [84] being 
elected by lot by the Chairman of the Prytanes from the 
senators of the remaining nine non-presiding tribes, as 
often as either the senate or the people were to be con- 
vened; which was, in fact, almost daily, as the senate 
sat on all but holidays. Oi mputavevs (observes Pollux”) 
tiv Bovdjv cuvayovow danpépar, TAnV av aheTos TLS %. 
These latter, therefore, we shall, for the sake of brevity, 
call with Corsini Proedri of different tribes, as being 
composed of the nine tribes not in office: and the former, 
Proedri of the same tribe, inasmuch as they were all 
chosen from the dvd) rputavevovoa. Pollux is our chief 
authority on the subject of the Proedri of different 
tribes*: dtav of mpuTavers Tov Shwov n THY BovARY ov- 


vaywou, ovtos (6 Emiotarns tav mputavewr) €& Exaarns 
puris mpoedpov eva KANpOL, povnv THY mpUTaVvevovcay 
aducts. And Suidas gives a nearly similar account‘. 
These Proedri, then, of different tribes, were nine in 
number, one from every tribe, excepting that which was 
holding its Prytany at the time. They were not, like the 


2 VIII. 95. 3 Tb. 96. extr. 

4 Inv, Emordrys. I shall not quote the rest of the grammarians, as they 
all agree with Pollux and Suidas. Luzae (Disquisit. de Epist. ac Proedr. 
§. 3. post Orat. de Socr. Civ.) supposes that the source whence these later 
grammarians, Suidas, the Etymologist, as well as Pollux himself, derived all 
their information, was Telephus Pergamenus, a fragment of whose writings 
is preserved by Eustathius, (ad Od. P. v. 455. p. 641. ed. Basil.), though, 
as it appears to me, very much curtailed. I am inclined, however, to sup- 
pose that Harpocration consulted the work of Telephus as freely as Pollux, 
who was contemporary with the latter. Both grammarians follow Aristotle, 
and there is not such a close resemblance between the accounts of Pollux 
and Telephus on this subject, as to induce us to suppose that Pollux should 
have left Aristotle and followed Telephus. Telephus himself, no doubt, 
compiled from Aristotle. 
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Proedri of the same tribe, elected for seven days, but 
merely for as many hours [85] as the session of the senate 
or meeting of the people lasted. Both kinds of Proedri 
had certain duties to perform in the assemblies as well as 
in the senate; but what those duties were, we have no 
account of sufficient accuracy from any one of the gram- 
marians. 

Sigonius, the first of the modern writers who has in- 
vestigated with any thing like attention and accuracy this 
subject of the assemblies, and of the Athenian republic 
in general, imagines that whenever mention is made of 
the Proedri at the assemblies, we are to understand the 
nine of different tribes to be meant. He does not even 
recognize the ten Proedri of the same tribe, whom we 
have described above as created out of the number of the 
Prytanes; and, perceiving that the passage we have just 
quoted from Libanius makes against him, he tells us that 
he prefers to follow Harpocration®. The fact is, he was 
led into error by a passage in Harpocration where men- 
tion alone is made of the Proedri of different tribes: 
mpobedpot ExANpodVTO THY mpvTavéwy KAO éExaoTnY TpUTA- 
velav eis €& éExdotns hvAhs, TANY Ths WpuTavevovons, 
ottwwes Ta wept tiv éxkdynolav Si@dkovy. éxadovyTo Oé 
mpoedpor, emevdnmep Tpondpevoy THY GrAwY ardvTaV. 
TOAAGAKLS Sé oTL TOVVOMA Tapa TOLs PHTOPaLY, Ws Kal Tapa 
Anpocbéver év tH kat ’Avdpotiwvos, cal Aicylyyn ev To 
kata Krnowpavtos. ote Sé 6 Karovpevos Eniordrns KXy- 
pot avtovs, elpnxev Apsotorérns év “AOnvalwy rorureia. 
That this passage is corrupt, is evident; for, not to men- 
tion the omission of the preposition before 7pvravéwy, the 
assertion that the Proedri of different tribes were created 
Kata TpuTavetay is contrary to the express testimony of 
all the other grammarians. In fact they were created, 
[86] as Pollux and Suidas concur in telling us, as often 
as the senate or assembly met. On these grounds Cor- 


5 De Rep. Athen, lib. ii. c. 3. p. 560. ed. Paris. (Gron. Thes. A. G. 
tom, v, col. 1538. Compare also c. 4. p. 564. (Gron. Th. col. 1543), 
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sini® imagines that something has been lost, and proposes 
to supply the supposed deficiency thus: mpdedpou éxdn- 
podvro of pev THY mpvtavéwy (I should myself prefer to 
read é« Tov mpuT.) Kal Exdatny mpuTavélay, ot Sé, eis é& 
éxdaotns pudhs, x.T.&. This correction is certainly proba- 
ble, as it makes the passage consistent with the accounts 
of the rest of the grammarians; for though Libanius 
makes no express mention of the ten Proedri of the same 
tribe being created cata mputavelay, yet it seems exceed- 
ingly probable that at the commencement of every Pry- 
tany, the Prytanes drew lots to determine what parties 
should hold the presidency for each period of seven days, 
and in what order they should succeed each other. Luzac, 
however, adopts a different emendation’: mpoéépoe éxdn- 
potvro vo tév mpvtavéov Kal éExdotny éxKdyolav ; 
and I will shortly give my reasons for thinking this not 
an improbable one. But however the case may really be, 
I am convinced that Sigonius has attributed too much au- 
thority to this passage in Harpocration: and although 
that grammarian (according to the common reading) makes 
mention only of one kind of Proedri, yet this is surely no 
reason for denying the existence of the other, which is 
mentioned by Libanius. We must, however, pardon this 
error, especially in a writer who has been the first to dis- 
tinguish himself by his researches into this and similar 
subjects, and who has made ample compensation for his 
mistakes by collecting much excellent information. We 
should pardon it, too, the more readily, as the passages of 
Demosthenes and Aiéschines which Harpocration and 
Sigonius quote, are not sufficient of themselves to furnish 
full information on the subject of the Proedri, [87] nor to 
enable us to determine which of the two kinds we are to 
understand, unless we can derive some further knowledge 
respecting them from other sources*®. And it must cer- 


6 Fast. Att. Diss. vi. n. 7. 

7 Disquisit. de Epist. ac Proedr. §. 4. 

* The passages are as follows: Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 596. R. of mpoe- 
dpevovres THs BovArs, kat 6 raver’ emubnpifev Emordrns hpdrwy Kal diaxerpo- 
toviay edtdocov. ABschin, adv. Ctesiph. p. 430. R. robs 8& mpurdvers movety 
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tainly be admitted, that most of the grammarians, when 
they mention the Proedri, allude to the nine of different 
tribes, and oppose them to the Prytanes, while the ac- 
counts they give of their duties have more of error than 
truth in them. But the fact is, such blind guides are not 
to be implicitly followed. Little can be done without a 
careful examination of the ancients themselves, who, living 
as they did in the most flourishing ages of the republic, 
have given to posterity a faithful account of the customs 
which they saw and the times with which they were con- 
versant. Nor ought we to think that any one or two pas- 
sages in their writings are sufficient to enable us to ascer- 
tain the real truth; we should examine and compare every 
word which seems likely to throw a light on the subject 
under investigation, and thus ultimately decide, after hav- 
ing, as it were, cast up our accounts, what views we are 
entitled to entertain as authentic and true: for by this 
method alone we can attain at least to something like an 
accurate, if not a full and satisfactory, knowledge of anti- 
quity. This is a method which none of the writers on 
the Attic constitution subsequent to Sigonius have pur- 
sued in investigating [88] the subject now before us. 
Emmius follows Sigonius implicitly °. Petit! differs from — 
the latter in one respect only; viz. in recognizing the 
Proedri of the same tribe, and in rightly distinguishing 
between the two kinds: which, however, had been done 
before Petit by Petavius’, who boasts with some reason 
of having been the first to discover the truth on this sub- 


exkAnotayv——rov 8 ’Emordryy tov Mpoddpwy Siaxerpotoviay Siddvar to Shuy. 
fisch. de Fals. Leg. p. 259. éxxAnota yiverat, ev 7 Anuoobevns Aayxaver 
mpocdpevery, Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 706. robs mpoébpovs of vy Tuyxdvwor 
mpocdpetiovres ev ravrn TH exxAnatg. See also Mid. p. 517. Aksch, adv, Ti- 
march. p. 48. Ulpian ad Mid. p. 445. 31. Benen. Postellus, in his tract on 
the Athenian Republic, c. 7. (Gron. Thes. tom. v. col. 1325) has fallen into 
a different error. He follows entirely the author of the second argument to 
the oration against Androtion, and makes no mention whatever of the Proedri 
of different tribes. ; 

9 De Rep. Ath. p. 40. and 49. ed. Elzevir. 

! Petit, lib. iii. tit. 1. p. 271. 

2 Petav, de Doctrin, Temp. lib. ii. c. 1. p. 47. 
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ject. In one respect, however, both of them agree with 
Sigonius; and that is, in attributing the whole manage- 
ment and direction of the assemblies solely to the Proedri 
of different tribes, while those of the same*tribe they 
suppose to have been mere unemployed spectators. And 
they have been followed in this view by the more recent 
writers on Attic antiquities, Potter, Bos’, and others, with- 
out the least hesitation or difference, except that the two 
last named make no mention whatever of the Proedri of the 
same tribe; whether designedly or accidentally I cannot 
presume to determine: but in all other respects they have 
such blind reverence for Petit as almost invariably to ac- 
quiesce in his opinion. 

Corsini‘ was the first who perceived that the subject 
demanded deeper investigation ; and though for that pur- 
pose he judiciously had recourse to the Attic writers 
themselves, yet he failed in arriving at the truth. For in 
the first place he has completely overlooked many pas- 
sages of the ancients which bear reference to this subject; 
and, secondly, he has examined so casually, and explained 
so incorrectly, many others, that he has suffered himself 
to be led by the grammarians into precisely the same 
error as Petit, in supposing that only the Proedri of dif- 
ferent tribes had the office of regulating the discussions 
at assemblies, and of putting the question to vote. 

[89] Corsini has been followed by his countryman 
Biagi*, who, however, has given no new information on 
the subject, except that he assigns no more employment 
to the Proedri of the same tribe in the senate, than Corsini 
gave them in the assemblies. Latterly, Luzac has again 
taken the whole subject into examination, and proved by 
incontrovertible arguments, that all those duties, which 
Petavius, Petit, Potter, Corsini, Biagi, and others had 
assigned to the nine Proedri of different tribes, are in 
reality to be considered peculiar to the ten of the same 


3 Potter, Archeol. Gr. lib. i. c. 17 and 18, Lamb. Bos, Ant. Gr. P. 2. ¢. 6. 
4 Fast. Att. Diss. vi. 


5 De Decret. Athen. chap. xiii, 
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tribe and their Chairman. But though I give my unquali- 
fied assent to this discovery of the learned author's, yet I 
cannot but consider his disquisition on. the office of the 
Proedri of different tribes as entirely groundless and erro- 
neous, or, to say the least, as completely unconfirmed by 
any sufficient proofs. But we must now examine each 
point-individually, and first of all take a review of Luzac’s 
arguments against Corsini—a labour which I would wil- 
lingly have spared, had I not observed that that excellent 
oration de Socrate Cive was less known in Germany than 
it deserves. In the next place, we must supply a few omis- 
sions of his; and lastly, endeavour to shew the fallacy of his 
conjecture on the duties of the Proedri of different tribes. 
Now first, we learn from Demosthenes, that it was the 
office of the ten Proedri of the same tribe, elected out of 
the Prytanes, to propose to the people the subjects to be 
discussed by them in assembly, to have the previous bill | 
(rpoBovrAcupma) of the senate recited, and to give permis- 
sion to the orators to speak—all which business is implied } 
by the word ypnuwarifev. This we learn from the words ' 
of the law itself which is adduced by Demosthenes in the 
oration against Midias: tovs mputdvers mrovety éxkAnolav 


év Atovicov TH votepaia Tov IIavdiwy: [90] év &€ tavern 
xpnuativey TpOTov wev Tepl Lepav, K.T.r. We see there- 
fore that the Prytanes are enjoined to introduce the sub- 
jects to the people; but that only the ten Proedri, and 
not the whole body of fifty, are meant, is most evident 
from Demosthenes’ own comment upon the law: 6 pév 
vomos OUTOS eaTLV—Aéyov, BaoTrep HKovaATE, TOLELY TIY 
éexxrnolav év Atovicov peta ta Tdvdsa. év dé tavrn 
erevdav ypnuatic@a ot mpdedpor mept bv Sidanev 6 
"Apyav, xpnuatiew Kerever, x.T.r. The same is proved 
by another passage in Demosthenes, (de Coron. p. 284.) 
where he speaks of an assembly being convened on the 
news of Philip having invested Elatza, and of the Pry- 
tanes announcing to the people the information which they 
had received. T90 torepaia dua th hpwépa ot pucv mpv- 
Tavets THY BovrANnY éxdrovy eis TO BovrcvTHpLoV. vwers O 
G 
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els thy éxkdnolay éropevecOe’ Kal mply éxetvnv ypnua- 
ticat Kal mpoBovrctcat, Tas 6 Sfhuos dvw KaOHTo’ Kai 
peta TavTa @s elonrGev 7) Bovr), Kal amnyyelhay ot TpU- 
Tavels TA Tpoonyyerdpéva EavTois Kal TOV HKovTAa Tapi- 
yayov, Kaxeivos eirev, npoTa 6 Kipv&, Tis wyopevery Bov- 
Nera; There can be no doubt, therefore, but that when- 
ever the Proedri are said ypnwarifewv, we are to under- 
stand those of the same tribe, as for instance in A‘schines; 
TOs Sé KEAEvEL (6 Vdp08) TOUS Tpogdpous YonpaTicey; and 
in Demosthenes; tods mpoédpous of av Tuyyadvwat mpoe- 
Spevovtes ev Tavtn TH exxrANoia, ypnwariley erdvayKes 
TPOTOV {LETa TH LEpa TEpt TOV VomobeTODV. 

When the discussion was at an end, the question was 
put to vote by the Prytanes, or rather their Chairman, as 
we know from many passages in the ancients. We may 
first instance Thucydides, who gives the words of Nicias 
when sensibly and eloquently endeavouring to dissuade 
his fellow-citizens from undertaking the rash and de- 
structive expedition against Sicily, and demanding that 
the subject should be reconsidered and the votes of the 
people taken upon it:—Kal od, 6 rpttam, tadra, elep 
[91] syn cot mpoojkew KyndecOat tL THs Toews, Kal 
Botreu yevéoOar rorltyns ayabes, émupydite cal yropas 
mpotibes avOis ’AOnvalots. He addresses one of the 
Prytanes ; the power therefore of giving the people leave 
to vote at the assemblies belonged to the president of the 
Prytanes, and not of the Proedri of different tribes, to 
whom this office is assigned by Corsini. But this pas- 
sage proves another point also: viz. that the Chairman 
had the power not only of putting the subject to vote (rod 
erungicerv), but also of permitting the orators to speak, 
(yvadpas or Adyous mpoTiOévar). ‘The second proof may 
be deduced from the story of Socrates, given us by Plato, 
Xenophon, and Aiuschines (or whoever was the author of 
the Axiochus’*), that when the Athenians, exasperated 


6 Plato, Apolog. p. 32. a. Kenoph. Memorab. I. 1,18. IV. 4,2. Aischin, 
Axioch. c. 12. For more information the reader is referred to Luzac, Pro- 
bat. et Annot, ad Orat. de Socrate Cive, p. 89, seq. 
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by the intrigues of false accusers, were demanding per- 
mission to vote at once on the case of the ten gencrals 
who had been accused for not having taken up the dead 
after the battle of Arginusz, Socrates, who was acting in 
that assembly as Chairman, resisted the fury of the peo- 
ple, and persisted in refusing to give them the wished for 
permission to vote. Plato makes Socrates narrate this 
event in his own words: "Etvyev judy 4) dud) "Avtioyls 
mputavevovoa, Ste tpels Tovs Séxa oTpaTHYoUs TOUS OK 
avenopévous Tovs &k THs vavpaylas, éBovhevcacbe aOpd- 
ous Kpivety, TapaVvou“ws, ws ev TO VoTEpOY ypov@ TacLV 
tiv edo&e ToT eyo wovos TaV TpvTavéwy HvavTLoOny 
tiv, K. tT X. The meaning of this word vavtTibOnv 
may be learned from Xenophon, who tells the same story 
thus: “Emsordrns év 76 Siw yevopuevos, évOuvpjcavtos 
Tod Onuou Tapa Tovs vopous évvéa orpatnyors mid Wipe 
amoKreivat Tavras, otk nOéAnoev [92] emirndicar’. 
From a comparison of these passages it is evident that it 
was the Chairman of the Prytanes who gave the people 
leave to vote on any question; a fact indeed which, as I 
have said, is sufficiently proved by the passage from 
Thucydides. But to adduce the testimony of a later age 
.also*, we are told by Atschines that Demosthenes was 
one of the Proedri in the assembly which was held on 
the twenty-fourth day of the month Elaphebolion, to con- 
sider the propriety of making a peace with Philip: and 
he further informs us’, that upon a law being proposed 
by Aleximachus, Demosthenes refused to allow the people 


7 Xenoph. Memorab. I. 1. 18. Cf. Plat. Gorg. 474, a. where Socrates says: 
mépugt Bovacvew Aaxay, ered) 7 Pudt) erpuTdveve cad Wer pe emuynplfew, ye 
Awra Tapetxov Kal ov Hmiorduny exunplifew. 

8 T have not referred to the law quoted by Demosthenes, in Timocrat. p. 
723. em) ris Maydiovidos Tav mpodpay emehpiorev "ApioroKAys Muppwob- 
cwos, because I am aware it may be objected, that it was passed at a meeting 
of the Nomothetz, and not at the assembly.—See Book II. c. 2. of this 
work. 


9 De Fals. Leg. p, 268. Anpoadévns ev TH Shpw mpohdpeve tovTov Tod pyvds 
{Elaphebolion, as we learn from the preceding part) €Bddéun POlvovros. See 
also p. 260. avaoras ék tay mpodipwy Anwocbérns, ovk tpn Td Wipiopma em- 
wypieiv. 
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to vote upon it. Now this was the year in which The- 
mistocles was Archon, and in which also Demosthenes 
was a senator’; and the tribe Pandionis was then holding 
its Prytany, as we know from a decree, passed a few days 
only before, and preserved by Demosthenes, although 
the name and day of the month are corrupt. We should 
probably write "HxadnBordwavos for “ExatrowPaiovos, and 
évvarn pOivovtos for évn Kat véa; for the decree must 
have been drawn up between the nineteenth and twenty- 
fourth days of the month’. [93] This emendation, how- 
ever, has already had the sanction of Corsini, and indeed 
will admit of no doubt in the mind of any one who has a 
clear conception of the chain of events which may be 
deduced from Aéschines. Whilst, therefore, the tribe 
Pandionis, in which Demosthenes was enrolled, was hold- 
ing its Prytany, it is clear that he was one of the ten 
Proedri of the same tribe; for the tribe which presided 
over the senate (éspuTdveve) on the twenty-second day of 
Elaphebolion (or at least about that. day), must neces- 
sarily also have presided on the twenty-fourth: since the 
commencement of the eighth Prytany, which falls in Ela- 
phebolion, is on the eleventh, or, if it be a leap year, on 
the second, of that month; and its termination on the 
seventeenth or eleventh of Munychion. Moreover, we 
learn from another passage in Auschines*, that Demos- 
thenes was a Proedrus also on the next (the twenty-fifth) 
day of Elaphebolion: and this may have fallen on the 
week of office of the Proedri of the same tribe, but can- 
not have done so on those of different tribes, because 
their office lasted only for a few hours in a single day *. 


1 Aischin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 450, 451. R. 

2 See above, chap. 2. 

3 Ady. Ctesiph. p. 463. 

4 TI shall beg leave to quote a passage also from Antiphon, in confirmation 
of this opinion about the Prytanes having the power of allowing the people 
to vote: mep) rod xop. p. 790. R. (146. 37. Steph.) mpuravetous thy mpdrnv 
mputavelay Emacay, mAhy dvoiy jugpaty, Kad teporroey Kat Oday drtp THs méAEwS 
Kat erulnplfwy Kal A€yov ywadpas wep) ray peylorwy Kod wAciorou aklwy TH 
aére pavepds jv. Luzac gains little by quoting Alschines (ady. Ctesiph. 
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[94] I trust I have said enough to prove my own views 
on the subject of the Proedri of the same tribe. In 
order, however, to shew more fully the fallacy of Corsini’s 
opinion, it will not perhaps be considered superfluous or 
unprofitable to lay before the reader, for the purpose of 
refuting it, each several head of the arguments on which 
he builds his theory. Besides the testimony of the gram- 
marians, which is both obscure and of no authority 
against that of the writers of antiquity themselves, he 
furnishes us with the following instances. In a decree 
preserved by Demosthenes *, we read: mpuvtavela gudjs 
‘Imofowrtidos, "Apistopav Kondutteds mpdedpos eimev. 
It is clear that Aristophon was not one of the Prytanes, 
but one of the nine Proedri of different tribes; for the 
demus Collytus belonged not to the Hippothoontid, but 
to the Avgeid tribe. But, in the first place, this decree 
gives an account of what was done, not in the assembly, 
but in the senate. For the senate, as we learn from the 
preceding decree of Eubulus, had been commissioned by 
the people to appoint ambassadors to Philip; and this 
decree testifies that the commission had been performed 
by it. In the next place, it is too uncertain what is meant 
by the concluding words, (which are in every other case 
found at the beginning), Apsctopav Kodvuttevs mpdedpos 
eivrev, to use them as a fair argument. Are we to under- 
stand that Aristophon applied to the senate to appoint 
ambassadors, according to the desire of the people, and 
inquired whom they chose to send? But the very words 
of the decree inform us that this application was made 
by the Prytanes and Strategi: wputdvers Kal otparnyoi 
expnudticav, Ta éx Ths éxxdnolas ameveyxovtes. Per- 
haps, however, it was customary that such psephismata 


p. 884—5.) in support of this view on the subject of the Proedri. The pas- 
sage which he adduces proves indeed that the Proedri who gave permission 
to vote were Senators; but does it therefore follow, as Luzac seems to sup- 
pose, that they were also Prytanes? Neither Corsini, nor Biagi, nor any one 
of the grammarians, ever thought of denying that the Proedri of differe 
tribes were Senators as well as the others, 

> De Corona, p, 250. 
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as this, which were not laws nor bills of the senate, but 
merely records, such as are now commonly called Proto- 
cols, [95] should have the names of the Proedri of dif- 
ferent tribes, or that of their Chairman, affixed; and the 
duty of that officer may have been to have these records 
duly drawn up, and dictate them to the scribe. ‘This 
conjecture will not, I trust, be deemed absurd by those 
who recollect that the supposition that Aristophon made 
the application, is inadmissible. At all events, it is very 
‘clear that the authority of this decree can never have 
weight in the scale against the combined testimony of 
Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, and many others °. 
Secondly: In the following decree (Gruter, p. 405), 
Aebox Oat Th BovrAH Tors AaxOvTAas Mpoedpous eis TINY érL- 
ovoav éxkAnolavy xpnwatica, mepl TovTwv, yveOpnv 6é 
oupSdrrco8ar THs Bovrrs eis Tov Shwov, K.T.r. Cor- 
sini thinks the order of the words shew that those Proe- 
dri whose business it was to propose to the people the 
subject to be discussed, had to be appointed for the en- 
suing assembly. I think differently. For Aschines speaks 
in the same style: [96] ékxAnoia yiveta év  Anpwo- 
obévns Nayxaver Tpoedpeverv. And we have proved that 


6 Luzac (§. 5.) has proposed a different solution of this obscure subject. 
He thinks that it does not follow, because a certain demus is added to the 
name of any citizen, that this citizen should necessarily belong to the tribe 
in which that demus was situated. He conceives it very possible, that, 
when any citizen had been enrolled by his father in the books of the Phra- 
trie, by the name of that demus to which the father himself belonged, still, 
upon changing his residence and going into some other demus of another 
tribe, he might be usually designated by the name of the demus to which he 
had originally belonged. Thus, for instance, he supposes that a person 
might be still described as belonging to the demus Collytus, of the Augeid 
tribe, who in reality no longer belonged to it, but to some demus of the 
Hippothoontid tribe. I confess I cannot assent to such a supposition. In 
the first place, I agree with Taylor (Lection. Lysiac. p. 252.) that a citizen 
was not considered as belonging to the tribe and demus in which he might 
happen to reside, but to that in which his family were enrolled. In the 
next place, even though it should be true, as Luzac supposes, that the de- 
mus was changed with a change of residence, yet in public records like 
decrees, citizens would certainly be designated by their legal and formal 
title, not by that sanctioned by the fashion of the day, 
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Demosthenes was at that time one of the Proedri who 
officiated for one week at a time. And why should we 
not suppose that they, who, we know, drew lots as well 
as the rest, obtained thereby the duty of presiding in the 
assemblies which fell on their own week of office? 

But in Demosthenes’ there seems to be distinction 
made between the Prytanes and Proedri: dépe yap mpos 
Avs, éotw bots av } Tpdedpos ToT érewjducer, 7) mpv~ 
Tavis, TOUT@Y TL TOY ev TH voww yeypaupévwv; If in 
this passage we understand the Proedrus to mean the 
Chairman, as it often does, and the Prytanes, his col- 
leagues in office, there will be no difficulty in it. The 
peculiar office of the Chairman was to take the votes of 
the people; yet the consent of his colleagues was re- 
quired, for they could even prohibit this being done. 
The Prytanes are named when the mention of the Proe- 
drus would have been sufficient, by a pleonastic figure of 
speech not uncommon in the orators, by which they en- 
deavoured to add weight and emphasis to their eloquence. 
Had the opinion of Corsini been true, the Prytanes could 
not have been mentioned, if the office belonged exclu- 
sively to the Proedri of different tribes ’*. 

[81*] Some decrees, however, are produced, which 
distinctly confirm the opinion of Corsini, and as plainly 
oppose mine. First, in a decree preserved by Josephus, 


7 Adv. Timocrat. p. 749. 

8 I intentionally omit the passage in Aschines, (adv. Ctesiph. p. 430.) 
because I am aware that it might seem to favour either side of the question. 
Luzae (§.6, p.101.) has already taken a correct view regarding the passage in 
Demosthenes, adv. Timoer. p. 707. ‘The words also in the same orator, (adv. 
Androt. p. 594.) ratr’? émhpero 6 "Emordrns, Siexerpordvyncey 5 Sijuos, and 
p. 596. of mpocdpetovres ris Bovats Kol 6 Tabs’ emupnpifwr "Emirdrns, may, 
as well as the passage in Aischines, be adduced in support of either opinion. 
Harpocration has certainly (in v. MpdeSpo:) understood this to refer to the 
Proedri of different tribes; but his opinion will influence none but those 
who consider him of higher authority than Thucydides, Antiphon, Plato, 
Xenophon, and Demosthenes himself; from all of whom I have adduced the 
- passages which are in support of my opinion. 
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the Proedrus who took the votes of the people, is called 
Awpobecos Epycevs (for thus Corsini has rightly corrected 
the old reading “Apysepeds) of the Aigeid tribe: while 
the presidency (mpocdpia) was held at the time by the 
Leontid tribe, as Corsini infers from the fact of the 
scribe, whose name as usual is prefixed to the de- 
cree, being called Evxr4s Mevdvdpov ‘“Adtpodctos,” of 
the Leontid tribe. This Dorotheus, therefore, could 
not be one of the Prytanes. Lest, however, any one 
should be inclined to deny that the decrees in Josephus 
are of any weight, and suggest that we can scarcely 
infer with sufficient certainty which was the gvA7 
mputavetovca from the demus of the scribe, we are 
furnished with another similar instance from Diogenes 
Laertius, in the life of Zeno. We there have a decree 
passed by the Athenians in honour of Zeno, which 
is headed thus:— Emi tis "Axapavtidos, réumrns IIpv- 
Tavelas, TOV Tpoddpov éerevndicev “Immwv Kpa- 
TiotoTéAns (read KparsororéXous) Hureredv, cab of cup- 


TpoéOpot. 

The Xypeteans here mentioned are of the Cecropid, 
and not the Acamantid tribe, which latter was then hold- 
ing its Prytany. But since the authority of this decree 
has been called in question (though without sufficient 
reason) by Brucker, I will myself produce another, which 
Boéckh has most kindly communicated to me from the 
papers of Fourmont, and the beginning of which I have 
already given in chap. 2. “Ezl ris Acovtidos TOV 
mpoédpwv ereyrypeoev ‘Ep—Oe—ns (perhaps ’Epatoadé- 
uns) EvOuxreobs IfpoBaricvos. This Probalinthus is.a 
demus of the tribe Pandionis [82*]. I can produce also 
a fourth, taken from the Attic Inscriptions of Corsini, 
p- Xxxvil., and communicated to me by the same learned 
friend. It is indeed only a bill of the senate, but it has 
reference perhaps to this subject, since it is natural to 
suppose that whoever put any question to the vote in the 
senate, performed that office in the assembly also. 
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The Inscription is as follows :— 
EMI AIONYZIOY APXONTOS TOY META 
TIAPAMONON EIII THS AIANTIAOS E 
BAOMH® IIPYTANEIAS HAAMIOS TIMOY 
XOY PAMNOYSIO3 ETPAMMATEYEN TA 
MHAIONOS OFAOH ISTAMENOY OFAOH THE 
MPYTANEIAS BOYAH EN BOYAEY 
THPIQ TON TPOEAPQN ENMEVH¢ISEN 
STPATO@QN STPATOKAEOYS 30YNI 
EYS KAI OI SYMIPOEAPOI. 


Here too the Proedrus, of Sunium, in the Leontid 
tribe, cannot be one of the Prytanes, who are of the 
fantid tribe. And no doubt those who have access to 
a larger collection of inscriptions could produce more 
examples. For my own part, I have not even Gruter to 
consult. But what must we do with these Proedri? As 
we cannot depart from the authority of Antiphon, Thu- 
cydides, and all those ancient authors whom I have 
quoted, and yet must not entirely reject the consistent 
testimony of the above decrees, it appears to me that we 
have nothing left, but to suppose that some change was 
in later times introduced into the office of the Proedri, 
and that some of the duties which were before exclu- 
sively appropriated to the ten of the same tribe, (or Pry- 
tanes,) were afterwards assigned to the nine of different 
tribes. Every one of these decrees were written after 
Ol]. cxviii. in the time when there were twelve tribes; 
nor can we form any sure conjecture from them about 
those times, whose prevailing customs and institutions 
are to be illustrated by the testimony of contemporary 
writers. 

But since we have excluded these Proedri of different 
tribes from the duty tod ypyparifesy nat érupnpiferv, it 
remains to enquire for what purpose they were appointed, 
[83*] or what office they discharged in the assemblies. 
This inquiry, however, is a matter of great obscurity, as 
all the ancients are silent upon the subject; and the only 
resource I have left is first to refute the opinion of Luzac, 
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and then to propose my own, such as it may be thought 
to be. We cannot go beyond conjecture in a subject 
where the testimony of the ancients fails us. 

Luzac, then, after observing the frequent violation of 
that ancient and salutary law, which forbade any Widiopa 
ampoBovnevror (that is, any bill not previously sanctioned 
by the authority of the senate), to be presented to the 
people:’and remarking the consequent abolition of the 
prerogatives and power which the senators, in such cases, 
exercised in the assemblies ;—Luzac, I say, after this, 
surmises that there must have been some beside the Pry- 
tanes, or Proedri appointed from the Prytanes, to preside 
in such assemblies. ‘‘ Quin in universum (he remarks), 
quia accidere poterat, ut Senatus judicium vel auctoritas 
cum voluntate aut ardore populi conflictaretur ac velut 
collideretur, hinc factum videtur, ut, invalescente magis 
magisque Democratia, si minus populi licentia, hic sibi 
suzque dignitati consultum voluerit, lectis Epistata et 
Proedris, qui sua jura suave placita tuerentur, si quando 
a Prytanibus et Senatu concio dissideret.” I have an 
answer to this at once. Although it be perfectly true, 
that measures were often proposed by the orators for the 
sanction of the people, even though the approbation of 
the senate had not been previously obtained on the sub- 
ject, yet I deny that the law ever permitted this; and any 
one who has read even the single oration of Demosthenes 
against Androtion with attention, will, I believe, agree with 
me. For the greater part of that oration is taken up 
with shewing that Androtion acted wrongly in proposing 
to the people a Widiopa arpoPovrcvuToy, although in an 
affair of such slight import, that it might seem scarcely to 
require [84*] the authority of the senate. And yet the 
orator maintains that this delinquency should be punished 
for the sake of example: av od viv Sixnv dds, ddXos av 
ypavet. Now were this forbidden by law, how could 
these Proedri of different tribes have been appointed for 
an occasion against the occurrence of which the laws had 
been careful to proyide, to take the place, and perform the 
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office, of the Prytanes, in case any decree should be proposed 
to the people without the previous sanction of the senate, 
when that body neither could nor would act ?—unless 
indeed we suppose (what no one in his senses can) that 
these very Proedri were always appointed by the Prytanes 
reluctantly and by compulsion, in defiance of the laws. 
In the next place, Luzac’s opinion chiefly rests on the 
idea that the nine Proedri of different tribes were elected 
from the people, and not from the senate. But this idea 
is not only most false, but even at variance with the ac- 
counts of the grammarians, who inform us, that these 
Proedri had duties to perform in the senate as well as in 
the assemblies. “Ezresdav 6é (says Suidas) of IIputdvess 
cuvayayoo. THY Bovrnv 7) TOV Shor, 6 érieTtarns KAnNpot 
mpoédpous évvéa amd hurns éxdorns éva, TAY Ths Tpv- 
tavevovons. What then? Did men who were not se- 
nators preside (in their own capacity at least) over the 
senate? If they did, it was by a strange and unparalleled 
institution, for which it would be difficult to assign a sa- 
tisfactory reason. But who that has read the passage of 
Suidas can for a moment think any thing else is meant. 
by tribes, than those members of them who are senators? 
For in opposing the @vAx mputavevouca (which certainly 
means the senators representing it), to the @vAaz ov mpv- 
tavevovoat, he should have added something explicit, if he 
had not intended these also to mean the senators belong- 
ing to the tribes. Neither Corsini, therefore, nor Biagi, 
nor any one except Luzac, have thought of denying that 
the Proedri of different tribes were senators. But Luzac, 
seeing, I suppose, the absurdity of making presidents of 
the senate [85*], those who he had just asserted were 
not senators, conceived that he must also deny any office in 
the senate to have been held by these Proedri of different 
tribes: and for that reason, when Pollux and Suidas tell 
us that these officers were created as often as the senate 
OR assembly was held, which overthrows Luzac’s view, 
he would read in both authors the copulative instead of 
the disjunctive particle; i. e. instead of "Erevdav ot mpv- 
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ravers cuvayaywot THY BovrAnv 7 Tov Sjwov, he thinks we 
should read 7)v Bovdnv KAI tov djyov. Thus at length, 
he observes, we shall find a place for the appointment by 
lot of these nine Proedri, viz. when the senate and the 
people at the same time was convened for the sake of 
proposing a measure. For the same reason he would 
rather read in Harpocration péedpor éxAnpodvTo ve 
tev IIpuytavéwv nal?” éxdorny éxxdrnoiay (instead of the 
common reading xa’ éxadortnv rputaveiav), than follow 
the emendation of Corsini, which we have given before. 
I cannot sanction Luzac’s alteration of Suidas and Pollux, 
because it is clear, as well from the decree in Demosth. 
de Coron. p. 250, as from the other which we shortly 
before adduced from Corsini’s Attic Inscriptions, that the 
Proedri of different tribes had a place in the senate also. 
I do not oppose him about Harpocration, both because 
in what follows too that grammarian merely mentions the 
assemblies, and defines the Proedri to be those oftuves Ta 
mept THY ExKAnolav St@Kkovy; and also on account of a 
very similar passage in the Lexicon Rhetoricum, not 
published in Luzac’s time, but now printed by Bekker’, 
which he also has used: ot 7repl ras éxxdrnolas AOnvnce 
Stovkovdvtes, mpdedpot éxanrodvTo: -KAnpovpevor bm TOV 
mputavéwv Kab’ éxaorny éxxrAnolav é& éxadaotns duds, 
xk. t. X%. Neither say any thing on the duties of the 
Proedri in the senate, through either error or negligence : 
[86*] for that there is more truth in -the accounts .of 
Pollux and Suidas, the two decrees, I think, sufficiently 
prove. 

Luzac adds some remarks on the trials held by the 
people, in which he thinks these nine Proedri had a par- 
ticular share: but we shall find a more suitable occasion 
hereafter of discussing this part of his disquisition, which 
has some points requiring comment. For the present, I 
will merely observe, that if we keep in mind the very 
common mistake of the grammarians in confusing the as- 
sembly with the courts (the reason of which I have en- 


9 Anecdot, tom. i. p. 290, 
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deavoured to explain in chap. 4.), we shall immediately 
perceive that in the passage of Suidas adduced by Luzac, 
there is nothing which can be referred to eicayyeria. 
properly so called. The fact is, dé«n is there put for any 
business which is laid before the people, because, as I 
have already remarked, in the latter times of the Attic 
republic, most of the business of which the people had 
the control and management, was judicial: and hence 
Sixacra) in Suidas are the same as é«xAnovactai. 

I will now briefly give my own opinion on the subject 
of these Proedri of different tribes. I will admit that I 
have no express authority of the ancients on my side; 
but I hope that in a subject so obscure any conjecture 
consistent with reason and probability will be thought 
worthy of some consideration. ‘The Prytanes, then, with 
their Proedri and Chairman, were all of one and the same 
tribe. As long as they were in office, they represented 
the whole senate; and whatever business was to be done 
by the senate or the people, had first to be referred to 
them, by them to the senate, and lastly by the senate to 
the people. The Prytanes also convened, and regulated 
during their discussions, the senate and the people. But 
in proportion as the affairs of the state committed to them 
were more extensive and important, [87*] greater cau- 
tion was required that they should not abuse their power. 
Being all of one tribe, and some of them of one demus, 
and therefore closely connected with each other by the 
bonds of intimacy and relationship; officiating too for 
the space of thirty-five days as presidents of the senators 
who represented the other tribes, as well as placed at the 
head of the whole state,—they had ample opportunity of 
combining whenever they saw the interest of their own 
tribe at. variance with that of the rest, and (forgetting 
that they were members not merely of one tribe, but of 
the whole state,) of pursuing that course which promised 
advantage to themselves rather than to the community in 
general. They were liable too to be deceived by the 
bad, corrupted by the wealthy, or over-awed by the se- 
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ditious, and the more easily as their number was small 
and all had access to them. ‘To avoid, therefore, the 
possibility of the interests of the state, entrusted to their 
fidelity, being neglected or betrayed, it seemed a most 
natural and salutary measure to admit the remaining 
tribes also to some share at least in the administration of 
public affairs. To this end, whenever any business was 
to be transacted in the senate or the assembly, nine 
officers were appointed, one from each of the non-pre- 
siding tribes, to attend, and, as it were, watch the con- 
duct of the Prytanes; and in case the latter proposed 
any measure adverse to their interests, or contrary to the 
laws, to interfere by prohibiting its adoption, or testify 
the approbation of the tribes they represented, by their 
assent to and concurrence in any useful motion. The 
reason why they were chosen by lot, and for the shortest 
time possible, was in order that the chance of their being 
deceived or corrupted by others might be the less, since 
no one could tell, before the actual day of entering upon 
the office, who would be appointed. As, however, they 
were in close attendance upon the Prytanes in the se- 
nate and assembly, and were conversant with every thing 
which they did, they seem by degrees to have joined the 
latter in performing certain duties which were originally 
exclusively appropriated to the latter. And hence I 
think we must explain [88*] the fact noticed above, of 
the permission to vote being given to the senate and peo- 
ple in later times by these Proedri of different tribes. 

I believe that we must not confound with either of these 
two kinds of Proedri, that tribe which is called by Ais- 
chines and Demosthenes 7 mpoedpevouca dvdr), although 
Luzac thinks that is the same as the duA7 tpvtavevouca'. 
But he must have forgotten what A‘schines tells us; that 
on account of the violent and disorderly conduct of Ti- 
marchus (whose disgrace the beautiful oration of Auschi- 
nes has immortalized), in daring to attack his adversary 
with his fists in the midst of the assembly and in the 

1 Lib. i. §. 6. p. 101. 
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sight of all the people, a law was passed, that in each 
assembly one tribe should be appointed by lot to sit as 
presidents under the bema, and be a check upon the 
unbridled ferocity of such abandoned assailants. ITIpocé- 
OeaGe (says Aischines) xavvov vowov peta TO KaNOY Tay- 
Kpattov, 0 odTos érayKpatlacer év TH éexKkXnola’ UTepaso- 
xuvbevtes yap éml TS Tpaypatt, KAO éExdoTnv éxxrnolav, 
vogov eOnxate xavov, amoKAnpody duryv éml ro Bhua, 
Hts Tpoedpevoes*. This custom then was new at that 
time; and no mention is elsewhere made of it, [89*] ex- 
cept once more by Aschines in his oration against 
Ctesiphon®: tis tTaév pytopav axocplas ovK étu Kpatetv 
Sdvavtas oO’ ot vdpos OVO oi mpuTdvers, oO’ of mpdedpos, 
ov@ 1) mpoedpevouca dur, TO SéxaTov wépos THs TOdEwS : 
and by Demosthenes, if the first oration against Aristo- 
giton be rightly attributed to him: ov rpvtavis, od Kipv£, 
OUK eTLTTATNS, OVX 1) TpoEdpevouca HvAi) TOUTOV KpaTety 
dvvatas*. Whether these Proedri were of the number 
of the senators, the above passages do not declare. Since 
however A‘schines, who describes their first appointment, 
makes no mention whatever of the senate, I think it more 
probable that they were not senators, but a certain num- 


2 ANschin. adv. Timarch. p. 57. R. where Taylor makes the following 
remark: ‘“ Lege itaque, ut videtur, cautum erat, ut ad immodestiam orato- 
rum compescendam suggestum ascenderent, eo ordine servato, quem tribus 
in mpoedpig servarent.” I confess I do not understand the learned commen- 
tator. What is the meaning of the order which the tribes observed in the 
presidency ? and where did they observe it? In the assemblies? This ought 
to have been proved—but I much fear that it never can be. There un- 
doubtedly was a certain order of the tribes; but that related only to military 
service; and it is impossible to talk of order in the presidency. Besides, there 
is not the slightest mention in the words of Avschines, of any order to be 
observed by those who occupied the bema: but Taylor interprets the passage 
as if the orator had said #jr1s av mpoedpedon-—“ the tribe which shall be then 
in office.” This, however, is altogether wrong. 

3 Page 387. 

4 Or. i. in Aristogit. p. 797. It is scarcely worth while quoting the 
Scholiast on Avschines, who denies the assertion of that orator, that the law 
was passed on account of Timdrchus: Wevdera: (says he,) ob yap Sd Tiwap- 
xov markaudrepos yap Fv (5 vduos). ear the man of Greek abusing Ais- 
chines! He appears to have fallen into the same error as Luzac, in con- 
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ber of persons chosen from the tribe to whom the lot 
had fallen, and commissioned to sit for the purpose of 
keeping order on the steps in front of the bema, which 
answered instead of seats. On the same steps the Pry- 
tanes also sat, as well as the Proedri of different tribes, 
if I am not mistaken: whence those who sat nearest to 
the bema faced the Prytanes, as we clearly learn from 
the verse in Aristophanes’, 
di oe KarahaBely edpas 
ind TO AiOm Tov mpvTavéwy KaTayTiKpv. 

[90*] These presidents, then, sat by the Prytanes and 
Proedri, to assist and relieve them in the discharge of 
their duties: for the latter also were commissioned to 
keep good order (evxocpia), and see that the assembly 
was conducted with decency and propriety. Hence De- 
mosthenes* joins the expressions of mpdedpor, TO 1pd- 
ypaupa, 1) evxoopia—for it was a violation of edxoopla to 
harangue the people on any subject unconnected with 
that proposed in the mpoypappa. Again, in the Achar- 
nenses of Aristophanes, a speaker who gives dissatisfac- 
tion is. ordered to be removed by the Prytanes; and Di- 
ceopolis, in. the same play, when bullied and robbed by 
the Odomanti, appeals to the Prytanes for protection: 

raurl mepieideO’, of mpuTdvers, maoxovTa pe 

év Th marpio., Kai ravO’ bm dvdpav BapBdpov " ; 
The officers who were employed in the enforcement of 
the necessary discipline were the crier and the Scythian 
bowmen, of whom we have before spoken. And De- 
mosthenes mentions the crier in conjunction with the 
Prytanes and the Chairman*®: in Aristophanes Diczo- 


founding the @vA} mpoedpetouca with the vA) mpuTavedouca.—Aischines 
(p. 59.) informs us that the author of the law was accused of unconstitutional 
measures (wapayduwy) by Timarchus: the law, however, appears to have 
been approved at the trial, as we may infer from the mention of the gua} 
mpoedpevovea in the orations adv. Ctesiph. and adv. Aristogit. both of which 
were delivered some years after the oration against Timarchus. 

5 Aristoph. Eccles. v. 86. § Or. i. in Avistogit. p. 772. 

7 Acharn, y. 56. ib. v. 167. 8 Page 797. 
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polis is ordered to desist from speaking by the crier ° ; 
and it is the crier who summons the bowmen to remove 
Amphitheus '.—These Scythians are again mentioned in 
the Ecclesiazuse ; 
4 A “~ es la > € 

kal Tov Tapowovrr expépovo’ of ro£drac. 
and shortly afterwards’; 

€xelvo povoy aoKemroyv, Hv oe To€drat 


o Ga s , 
éXxwow, ore Spdceis wore. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the Ceremonies performed preparatory to holding an 
Assembly. 


[91*] When the people had assembled, and the Pry- 
tanes and Proedri arrived, a lustration of the place where 
they met was performed, previously to commencing the 
business of the day. ‘‘ It was customary” (observes Har- 
pocration’) ‘‘at Athens, to purify the ecclesia, the theatres, 
and all places of public meeting.” ‘The Romans consi- 
dered it equally important that the place where they held 
their great Comitia should be previously consecrated by 
taking the auspices; although there was but little simi- 
larity between the ceremonies of lustration at Athens and 
those of consecration at Rome. In the former state there 
were no observations of the heavens to be taken—no au- 
gurs to take a part in the performance. The rite of 
purification was performed by an officiating priest called 
the Peristiarch, wapa ta teplotia (the name by which 
the sacrifices, or lustral victims, were designated’), and 


9 Acharn. v. 59, 64, 124. 1 Ib. v. 54. 

2 Eccles. v. 148 and 258. See also Plato, Protag. p. 319. C. 

1 Inv. caOdpo.ov. ~EOos jv Adhvyot kadalpew thy éxxanolay nat rd Oéarpa, 
kal 8dws Tas TOD Shuov cuvddovs. Suidas (in v.) has transcribed this, 

2 “Iorpos dt év Trois *Artixois, “ weplotid, pyoi,  mpooayopeterat TH Kabdp- 
oi.” Suidas in v. mepiorfapyos. The derivation of the word is evidently 
wep) and éorla: it therefore means, properly, something which is carried 
round the hearth by way ef lustration ; and thence any lustral victim. Suidas 
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apyew, because he preceded* the victims as they were 
carried round. These victims, both on this and other 
similar occasions‘, were young pigs, xolploua puxpa, of 
whose expiatory powers the Athenians had a great idea. 
These were carried round the place of assembly [92* ] 
after the Peristiarch, and the seats sprinkled with their 
blood; after which the bodies were thrown into the sea’. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that it is merely in 
joke that a cat is mentioned instead of a pig, in that ex- 
tremely amusing scene in Aristophanes, the assembly of 
the women in the Ecclesiazuse. 
‘O mepioriapxos, mepupépew xpi) riy yadqv ®. 

After the Peristiarch, a crier («jpv&) followed, burning 
incense in a censer, this being considered a necessary 
part of the ceremony’. He then, in a form of prayer 
always made use of on the occasion’, implored all the 
gods and goddesses, that the result of the ensuing con- 
sultation and decisions of the people might be favourable 
to the interests of the republic and citizens of Attica; 
that they would utterly destroy, with their families, all 
who were ill disposed towards the welfare of the state, 
or aimed at usurping the sovereignty, or entered into a 
conspiracy with the Persians to injure the Athenians, or 
consented for a bribe wilfully to mislead and deceive the 
people. Frequent mention is made of these prayers in 
the orators, as Auschines, Demosthenes, Dinarchus°. 
also, on the word given above, explains repiorlapxos, 6 wepixabalpwy Thy éoriay 
kal thy éxkanolay Kal thy wéAw* ard THS éotias: but his other derivation, 
}) rod mepisretxev, is entirely false. 

3 6 Trav Kodapclwy mponyovmevos ev Tais éxkAnotas. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Eccles. v. 128. and Suidas, 

4 See Kuhn and Jungermann on Pollux, viil. 104. 

5 Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. v. 44. and Schol. ad Auschin. adv. Ti- 
march. p. 48. 

6 Eccles. v. 128. 

7 Schol. ad Aschin. ut sup. 

8 The words were dictated by the scribe of the senate. Demosth. de Fals. 
leg. p. 363. 

9 Aschin. adv. Timarch. p. 48. Demosth. de Coron. p. 319. de Fals. leg. 


p. 363. adv. Aristocrat. p. 653. Dinarch. adv. Aristogit. p. 84. R. (106. 37. 
Steph.) ib. 85. R. (107. 8. Steph,) adv. Demosth., p. 35. R. (96. 12. Steph.) 
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Aristophanes also, [93*] in the Thesmophoriazusz, repre- 
sents the female crier delivering a form of prayer, which, 
if we except the fictitious interpolations about Euripides 
and the women’s affairs, undoubtedly bears a close resem- 
blance to what the crier uttered at the real assemblies : 
— Eid b v > / ” 1 BA 6 a (2) 
Nela EoTW, EVpNuia EoTw’. evyedGe Taty Oeopo- 
/ nm n n a 
ddpoww, 7H Aruntps cad 7H Képy, xa tr Irodt@, Kad 7H 
KadXuyeveta, cat th Kovpotpog@ yn, kat 7@ ‘Epyy, cat 
/ a 
Xdpiow, éxxrnclay tHvde cal cvvodov tHv viv KadAdoTA 
Kal apiota Troincat, Todkvadpenras pev Tore TH ’AOn- 
valov, Tvxnpes & Huiv adtais. Kal tiv Spdcav, THY ayo- 
, \ f \ \ lal n ’ y \ 
pevovoay Ta BédtioTa Tept TOV Shpwov Tév’AOnvaiwr Kal 
TOV TOV YUVALKOY, TaVTNV ViKaY. TatT evyerOe, Kal viv 
abtats Taya0d. in Tam, in Tacov. 
evyeabe Trois Oeoiot rots OAvpsriots, 
kat Tais Odvpriao, kal rois TvOlous 
kat ratoe TvOiaucs, Kal trois AnAtos 
Kal raiot Andlatot, Tois T dddous Geois* 
ba > , ~ , \ 
et Tis emtBovdever Te TS Onpw Kako 
TO TOY yuvatxoy, 7) “wuKnpuKeverat 
Evpuridyn, Mndous, emt BAAS revi 
Th TOY yuvatk@y, 7) Tupavveiv emivoei, 
i) Tov TUpavyoy avyKardyety, %) madiov 
vmoBad\opevns Kareimev, 4 SovAn twos 
mpoaywyos ova’ eveOpudicey TO Seorrdrn, 
— , > , a s 
}) Teptropeyn Tis ayyeNias Wevdeis heper, 
7) potxos et tus earrara, revdn héeyor, 
kal pr Sidoow, av brdaxnral more, 
3) 8Gpa tis Sidact porx@ ypads yurn, 
# kat Séxerar mpodidove’ Eraipa rov Pidroy, 
a , A \ a ‘ 
ket Tis KaTNOS 7) KaTNAIs TOU Yoos 
a a“ aA A la AY / 
) TOY KOTVA@Y TO voptopa Ovadvpatverat, 


~ > cA ~ > A ed 
KaK@S arroheo Bau TOUTOY QAUTOV K@KLay 


Aristides is said by Plutarch to have been the author of the anathema on 
those who embraced the side of the Medes, shortly after the battle of Salamis. 
Aristid. cap. 10. “Er: 8 dpas Gé00a1 Tos iepets eypaer, ef ris emixnpuketboaro 
Mfdois, A Thy cuppaxtay amdrrmot Tov “EAATVwr. 

1 Dinarch. ady. Aristogit. p. 106. 37. 6 wey vouos edéduevoy Kededer Toy 
Khpua mer’ edpnulas moAATs, obras tyiv To BovrcdecOa wept Tov mpayudtwy 
mapadiddvat. 
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dpacbe* rais 8 Gdaow tyiy rovs Ocods 


eVxerbe maoas mode Sodvar Kdyaba. 


[94*] If, as I before observed, we make a few omissions 
and alterations in this passage, we shall find that the mock 
prayer in the comedy bears a close resemblance to that 
offered by the crier in the real assembly. For instance, 
we must of course omit at the beginning, v. 297—-301, 
the invocation of Ceres and Proserpine, and the other 
gods there mentioned: for this relates solely to the festi- 
val of the Thesmophoria, on the third day of which the 
assembly of the women is supposed to be held, and has 
no connection with the assembly of the people. We 
must likewise put out of the question the mention of Ku- 
ripides, and the private affairs of the women, and substi- 
tute in v. 340, from v. 363. ei rus raéppnta Tots éxOpots 
Aéyou: inv. 342, ev Tes Ex mpeaBelas Yrevdy amayyérre’*: 
in v. 343, seq. ef rus 7 THY BovdAnv H Tov Shwov H THY 
‘“Hwalav éEarrata®: v. 345, 6. ct ris Spa dlSwouv 7) Nape- 
Bave. Kata Tis Toews *: v. 847, seqq. from v. 361. et Tus 
Wndlopara } vopovs Enret avripeOrotrdvar. 

After the conclusion of these introductory ceremonies, 
the subjects on which the people had met to deliberate, 
were proposed in the assembly: and the first of these 
was said to be proposed 7p@tov pera ta tend. Thus we 
read in Demosthenes‘, rods mpoédpous ypnuatife érrd- 
VaYKES TPOTOV META TA lepa Trepl TOY vouobeTa@v. The 
same form is also found in memorials of other states, as in 
the decree of the [95*] Byzantines, in Demosthenes de 
Corona, p. 255-6: ded0y0ar TO Odum TO Bulavriov Kat 
TlepwvOlwv, "AOnvators S6uev-——m00o0dov Trott tav Bwordav 
Kal Tov Sawov mpato.s meta Ta ipa. 


2 Compare Demosthenes, de Fals. leg. p. 363. 

3’ Demosth. adv. Aristocrat. p. 653. in Timoth. p. 1204. 
4 Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 96. 12. 

5 Ady. Timocrat. p, 706. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


On the IIpoBovnevpara, or Decrees of the Senate. 


It was illegal to propose any measure to the assembly, 
which had not previously received the sanction of the 
senate, and been formally referred by that body to the 
people. In fact the chief duty of the senate was to pre- 
pare, as it were, all subjects for the deliberation of the 
assembly’; beyond which privilege it had no power in the 
more important affairs of the state. As to the business 
which Xenophon tells us was consigned to its authority’, 
namely, the discussion of questions on war and peace, on 
the revenues, on passing new laws, on the allies, and other 
public matters, and the superintendance of the navy and 
the religious rites,—on all these points nothing could be 
determined except by the people, unless express permission 
was given by them to the senate*, to decide according to 
its own discretion. In matters of smaller import, [96*] the 
direction of which peculiarly belonged to the senate, so 
that it was unnecessary to bring them before the people, 
the decrees of that court only continued in force for the 
year on which they were passed‘. 

Whatever measures had to be proposed to the people 
were properly called wpo8ovActuara; and the senate was 
said mpoBovAevery when it previously discussed the pro- 


1 See Plutarch’s Life of Solon, c. 19. 

2 De Rep. Ath. iii. 2. rhy BovaAhy BovrcterOar (Se?) ToAAG pty ep) Tov 
TOAELOV, TOAAK 5E mep) mépov xpNudtwr, TOAAG Se Tep) vduwv Oécews, TOAAG 5E 
mep) Tay Kare moAW hel yuyvomévwr, TOAAG SE Kal ToIs cuupdxots, Kad pdpov 
detacOa, kal vewplwy emimeAnOjvat Kad fepaoy. 

3 In Demosthenes, for instance, we are told (de Fals. leg. p. 389.) that 
permission was given the senate to determine about sending ambassadors. 
He also quotes a decree (de Coron. p. 249.) whereby the senate is authorized 
to appoint ambassadors, Again, Andocides informs us, that in the inyesti- 
gation of the outrage committed in mutilating and throwing down the 
Mercuries, the senate was made airoxpdtwp (de Myster. p. 3, 13, Steph. ). 

4 Demosth. ady, Aristocrat. p. 651, and Ulpian in loc. p. 417, Ben. See 
also Petit, Leg. Att. p. 196. On the duties of the senate, see Boeckh, 
con. I. p. 165. 
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priety of allowing them to be proposed. Luzac’s opinion’, 
that mpoSovreverv means to recite the decision of the 
senate to the people, may be at once refuted by a single 
passage in Demosthenes, de Fals. leg.* where he says, 
bpiv S€ mpatov pev wept mavtwy THY BovdAnv axovoar Kat 
mpoBovredcar det'—eir éxxdnolav Tovjoat, K.T.r. from 
which it is clear that the senate held this preparatory 
consultation previously to convening an assembly. The 
whole subject of the mpoSovredpmara is explained by the 
grammarians obscurely and inaccurately. Their informa- 
tion conveys the idea that it was absolutely necessary for 
every one who was desirous of proposing a measure to the 
people, first to apply to, and obtain the sanction of, the 
senate, and then (but on no account before) to lay before 
the people the bill, which, after having thus met with their 
approbation, assumed the name of wpoSovAevpa. So the 
author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum’: rpoBovXevpa (perhaps 
we should read rpoBovreverv) To THY BovAjy TOV TevTa- 
Kooiwv mpotepov [97] Kpivew TO Whpiopa, eb Karas Exet, 
Kal oUTws ciapéperOan cis Tov Shwov. Kal ToUTO KaneEtTaL 
mpoBavrAevpa. And similarly we are told in the first ar- 
gument to the oration against Androtion, that there was 
a law pa) mpotepor eis TOv Shor Widiopa exhépery, mpi 
év TH BovrAn Soxipacbein. In the other argument to the 
same oration, we read: ézrevd2 yap moAvs Hv 6 Shpwos, Kal 
TOANGKLS TrapEKpovETO, p11) VOWV, Eb Evet euwrevovcar 
Kaxoupylay, (Ta >wnpicpara) mpOTov TapeTréumero eis THV 
Bovany tov Tevrakoclwy, Kal ality npebva, eb yer BAARnv 
Tiva  KaKkoupylav, Kal oUTws eionyeTo eis TOV SHpov®. 
This statement, I believe, is true in some cases, but does 
not hold universally. There seem, indeed, to have been 
two distinct classes of subjects which were submitted to 
the decision of the people in assembly. One comprised 
all those measures which it was the duty of the senate to 


5 Disquisit. de Epist. ac Proedr. § 7, p. 103. 

® P. 399, and compare A®schines de Fals. Leg. p. 238, 
7 Bekker’s Anecdot. I. p. 289. 

8 P. 587 and 591. 
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propose spontaneously,—measures, for instance, relating 
to war, peace, or confederacies: while the other consisted 
of all such matters as any private individual, on obtaining 
the permission of the senate, might be desirous of pro- 
posing to the people; as the presentation of any deserv- 
ing citizen with the honour of a crown, a statue, or the 
privilege of mpoedpia. In all these, and similar cases, the 
statement of the Grammarians is quite true, that no law 
could be presented for ratification by the people, without 
the previous approbation of the higher court, by which 
it assumed the form: of a decree of the senate. For ex- 
ample, the proposal of Ctesiphon for crowning Demos- 
thenes, is called a rpoGovAevpua®: so also is that made by 
Aristocrates for conferring a particular privilege on Cha- 
ridemus’. All bills, then, of this latter class, after they 
had been approved by the senate, were proposed to the 
people, who determined, by vote, upon their ultimate 
adoption or rejection. But the case was different in the 
former class. Here there is no individual to present a 
measure to the senate for its approval: that body [98] of 
itself draws up its own bill, and proposes it to the people, 
with the question, whether or not they concur with it in 
its opinion of the measure presented to them? If they 
did so, there was no need of further discussion—the bill 
was a law. If they did not at once acquiesce, but de- 
manded time for deliberation, any one who pleased was then 
at liberty to rise and address the assembly, and to pro- 
pose any law, generally differing totally from the bill under 
consideration. Thus, to adduce examples, Xenophon? 
informs us that the Athenians-were on a certain occasion 
deliberating on the terms of a treaty between themselves 
and the Lacedezmonians, and on the division between both 
parties of the command in their common wars. The se- 


* Demosth. de Coron. p. 266. 

! Id. adv. Aristocrat. p. 651. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1. 2. The event occurred OJ]. 103, 1. Another 
example may be found in the same history, I. 7. 9, and 87,where Euryptolemus 
proposes a motion directly at variance with the bill of the senate. 
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nate had given it as its opinion, that the Athenians should 
have the precedency by sea, and the Lacedzmonians by 
land. This seems to many of the people a fair distribu- 
tion; but one Cephisodotus rises, delivers a speech, and 
succeeds in persuading them that both parties should 
have alternate command by sea and land. A decree is 
accordingly drawn up to that effect, without the least 
regard being paid to the original proposal of the senate. 
A second instance occurs in Demosthenes*. In the Eu- 
boean war, which the Athenians waged against the The- 
bans, the senate had voted that all the cavalry remaining 
in the city should be sent out to assist the forces then be- 
sieged at Tamyne: a mwpoGovndevua is accordingly pro- 
posed to the people—the orators insist that the cavalry 
are not wanted, and persuade the people to that effect, 
The expedition is in consequence dropped, contrary to 
the wish of the senate. The object, therefore, of the law, 
which is adduced by the grammarians, drpoSovAcvtop (or 
rather avev mpoBovrevparos)* under Whdiopa eiorévas ev 
7T® d4u@, [99] seems to have been, not to provide that no 
psephisma should be proposed in the assembly unless 
previously approved by the senate, but that no subject 
should be presented to the people about which a bill of 
the senate had not been drawn up and read in assembly. 
The bill of the senate was read by the crier in the 
assembly, immediately after the conclusion of the intro- 
ductory ceremonies®. ‘The Proedri then put the question 
to the people, ‘‘ Whether they were willing to acquiesce 
in the proposal they had just heard read, or desired more 
time to deliberate upon it?” The people manifested their 
will by holding up their hands (poyeporovig). Thus 


3 @ontr. Mid. p. 567. The event here narrated refers to Ol. 105, 3. 

4 It is evident that the grammarians do not quote the actual letter of the 
law, but what they conceived from the words of its author to be the spirit of 
it. We may remark that this law was frequently violated. See Demosth. 
ady. Androt. p. 595. and the argument, p. 592. 

5 This may be inferred from Aristophanes, Thesmoph. v. 372. where the 
crier reads the decree passed by the “ Senate of the Ladies.”"—Compare De- 
mosth. de Fals. leg. p. 351. fin. 
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Harpocration explains the word®: govxev’ AOnvyou tovovTév 
TL ylyvecOat' orétay.ths Bovnris mpoBovrevadons ciadé- 
PITH els TOV Shuov 7) youn, TpdTepov ylverar yetpoTovia 
€év TH éxxdynola, wéoTepov SoKet wept THV TpoBovNevadvTw@v 
(read, [with Photius] mpoBovnrevOévtwv) oxéracOar tov 
Sjmov, 7) apKet TO mpoBovrAevya. The word is also used 
by Demosthenes, im Timocrat. where he says: mpoPov- 
evye eypdgn peta Tava, yevouévns éxxrAnolas, mpovyet- 
potovnoev 6 Sjpos’. In AXschines, however, the Proedri 
themselves, who put the question to the people, are said 
mpoxerpotovery, adv. Timarch. p. 4.10. érevdav 76 xabdp- 
aLov Treptevex Oy, Kat 6 KnpvE Tas TaTplous evyas evEnTaL, 
mMpoxerpoToverv KEehever (6 Vopuos) Tos IIpoédpovs [100] zrep): 
iep@v TOY TaTplwy Kai Knp’KwY Kal mpc Béwv Kal dciwy'. 

When the proposal of the senate had been approved by 
the people, the name of the person was added to the de- 
cree, who had declared, explained, and expatiated upon 
it, to the assembly. ‘This appears to have been the duty 
either of one of the Proedri of the same tribe, or of the 
original applicant to the senate for permission to present 
it; although it is by no means improbable that this office 
sometimes devolved upon some other senator who was 
particularly distinguished for his oratorical powers. Be- 
sides this name, however, an additional formula was 
attached to the decree, yummy Bovrys cal Shwouv, or Bov- 
Ajs yveun, to intimate that it was not so much to be con- 
sidered as having originated from the individual mentioned 


6 Inv. mpoxeporovia. 

7 P. 703. 

4 This passage is incapable of being explained in any other way. Wolf’s 
interpretation, in primis decernere, is absurd. Jurinus is nearer the truth, 
referre ad populum, decernendi potestatem facere, provided it be understood of 
the decree of the senate. It may appear strange to some, that the word mpo- 
x«tporoveiv should bear the double signification both of voting and allowing to 
vote: but émvyeiporoveiy has nearly similar senses; viz. it is applied to the 
Prytanes giving the people permission to vote (Demosth. adv. Timocrat. 
p. 712. where see the note of Jurinus, and Valesius on Harpocration, p. 75.) 
as well as to the people adopting by their vote any proposed measure. 
(Dem. de Coron, p. 235. 261.) 
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therein as from the senate and people itself’. Examples 
of this may be found in Demosthenes, de Coron. p. 265. 
[10] “Apyov Anudrixos Prveds, Bondpopsdvos Extn per 
eixdda, yveun BovrAs xat Siwov, Kadrrdias Ppedppros 
elev, OTe Soxed TH BovAn Kal TO Oju@, oTepavadcat Nav- 
TUKNEA, K.T. Xr. 

Again, in the same page: 

Hire KadXlas ®pedppwos, Ipvtavéwy Neyovtwv, Boudjs 
quem érevdt XapiOnwos—xat Avorimos—éx THv idiov 
avaropatov Kabomdoav Tols veaviokovs aomlow oKTa- 
xoclats, SedoyOat TH BovrAH Kal TO Siu, crepavacar Xa- 
plonwov Kal Avorcmov, K.T. A. 

Callias, I imagine, had been commissioned by the Pry- 
tanes to propose to the people, by the authority of the 
senate, the motion for conferring the above honour on 
Charidemus and Diotimus. 


9 This is, I confess, but a conjecture, though not, I trust, devoid of some 
probability. There can be no doubt that yvéun BovaAjs means the decree of 
the senate, to be proposed to the people. In an inscription in Gruter, we 
find (p. 405) dedéx6a1 TH Bova rods Aaxdvras mpoédpous cis Thy emiodoay 
exkAnolay xpnuatioa mepl TovTwy, yydunv 5¢ cupBddAdrccOa THs Bovajs els 
Tov Sjuov, Ort SoKet TH Bova, orepavGoat EVBovdov. This is, indeed, a Delian 
decree, but it will serve to illustrate what I wish to establish, that the Proedri 
proposed in the assembly the yvdun Bovdijs. And if the people concurred in 
the opinion of the senate, what could be more natural than that the decrees 
of the latter should be headed similarly to those which I have adduced from 
Demosthenes? The grounds of my assertion, that the above duty was some- 
times entrusted to other senators by the Prytanes, are the words of the second 
decree: —clme KaAAlas, mpuvtavéwy Acydvtay, BovaAtjs yvdun. But the formula 
was frequently altogether omitted, as in Demosth. de Coron. p. 235. De- 
mosthenes, the proposer of the motion, was not only a senator at that time, 
but also one of the Prytanes. It is therefore scarcely credible that he should 
have proposed the motion, otherwise than by the authority of the senate. If 
my opinion on this point be correct, the formula must have been omitted 
either by the scribe who engrossed, or Demosthenes who copied, the decree. 
There is another example of a bill of the senate being proposed to the people 
by a certain orator who was a senator, but not one of the Prytanes, in Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. I. 7,9: % Bovdh eohveyne thy Eavris yydunv, Kaddrtevov 
cimdyros, ThySe, x,t. A. We find (ib. § 9) that Callixenus had recommended 
this motion to the senate; and yet it is evident from what follows that he 
was not one of the Prytanes (§ 14). It appears, therefore, to have been the 
eustom that whoever got the mpoBovAcvua of the senate drawn up, should 
also propose it to the people in assembly. 
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A third instance occurs in p. 282: 

"Ert "Apyovros ‘Hporv’Oov, pnvds ’ErxadnBordvos 
extn HOivorTos, purrs mputavevovans HpexOnidos, Bovrns 
Kal Stpatnyov yvoun'——SeddyGar 7H [102] Bovrh cat 
TO Sip twéurew mpéo Bets, K.T. dr. 

Now, in this decree, the name of the person who recom- 
mended the measure is omitted: either because Demos- 
thenes thought it superfluous to add it, or because the 
people at once, and without the particular recommenda- 
tion of any person, ratified the bill of the senate when 
the question was put to them by the Proedri. As to the 
additional mention of the Strategi, I suspect that the 
reason is because they had taken part with the senate in 
convening the people and electing the ambassadors. Simi- 
larly in the next psephisma, p. 282: "Em ”Apyovros 
‘Aporvdov, unvis Movvvyrdvos évn ai véa, [lonepdpyou 
yvopun,—dedoy Gat TH Bovrn cal TO Sym, wéwrar Tpéc- 
Bews, x. 7. d. the words IToXeudpyou yveun intimate that 
it was by authority of the Polemarch that the proposal 
for sending ambassadors was made to the people. 

We have before remarked, that it was the office of the 
Proedri of the same tribe to see that the bill of the senate 
was read in the assembly, and to propose to the people 
the subject for consideration. Ulpian observes: of pév 
mTpuTavers cuviryov THY exxrAnolav, ot 5é II pdedpoe bréBan- 
Rov, wept Tivos cuvnAdOov. Thus, when news was brought 
to Athens that Philip had occupied Elataaa, Demosthenes 
relates that the Prytanes laid before the people the infor- 
mation they had received, and produced the messenger who 
had been the author of it. In Andocides we find one 
Andromachus, a slave, produced by the Prytanes, to give 
some information about the profanation of the mysteries. 
In extraordinary assemblies, however, which were con- 
vened by the Strategi, the office of proposing the subject 
to the people belonged to them, as is clear from a decree 
in Demosthenes de Corond: ’Eri [108] ”Apyovtos Neo- 
Kréous, pnvos BonSpopiavos, éxxrAnoias cuyKAnTou v7 
Yrparnyav cvvayOelans, E¥Bovros Mvnovbéov KvOijpios 
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elrev’ érrevdy mpoonyyetray of Stpatnyot €v TH é€xKdy- 
ola, K.T. Dr. 

We shall see hereafter that there were also cases in 
which the Thesmothete had this office to perform. 


CHAPTER X. 


On the ‘Pyropes, or Orators. 


When the bill of the senate had been read, and 
the subject for consultation proposed to the people, if 
they desired further deliberation upon it, the crier, by 
proclamation, invited any one who pleased to rise and 
address the assembly. This privilege was not at Athens, 
as it was at Rome, exclusively confined to the magistrates, 
or to those deputed by them; but all were at liberty to 
speak, who fancied that they could offer any salutary 
advice, or propose any scheme conducive to the interests 
of the state, and at the same time explain and illustrate 
their ideas with graceful and impressive oratory. De- 
mosthenes frequently alludes to this tonyopia’: «and 
Xenophon, though aware that it was on many grounds 
objectionable in itself, still contends that it is an indis- 
pensable privilege in a republic constituted like that of 
Athens’. 

[104] The Proedri, in giving permission to the people 
to declare their sentiments, are said Adyov, or yvouas 
mpotrOévar*: and the common formula of invitation to do 


1 See Wolf, on Demosth. Leptin. p. 284. 

2 Xenoph. de Rep, Ath. i. 6. etro: © & Tis, &s expiy avrovs wh eav 
Aeye mavras é&js, unde Bovacdvety, GAAG Tovs dekiwrdrous Kal &ySpas apterous” 
of 5& Kal ev TovTw &piora BovdActovTai, eGyTes Kal TOS movnpoUs ACYEW, K. T. A. 
Instead of és, I would read éé Yoov. 

3 Aschin. de Fals. leg. p. 248. 77 8 sorepala rovs mpoddpous exubnolfew 
Tas yvemas, Adyov St uh mporiOevat. Ib. p. 244. Adyay yap wh mporedévrwr. 
Kenoph. Memor. iy. 2. 3. ths méAews Adyov ep) t.vds zporiWelons. Thu- 
cyd. vi. 14. Kalo’, & Mptram, ywduas mporiber abOis "A@nvalois. Demos- 
thenes, or rather the unknown author of the oration wep) cuvrdtews, p. 169. 
expresses the same thing more at length: mpo@civa: wep) rovtwy r@ Bovao- 
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so was, tls dyopeverv Bovrerar; According, however, to 
the ancient institution of Solon, those who were above 
fifty years old were to be called upon first, [105] and 
afterwards any of the rest who were qualified to speak, 
But this custom had long become obsolete‘; and young 
men scarcely out of their teens, with a very diminutive 
stock of knowledge, but a very considerable one of impu- 
dence, were generally the first to take possession of the 
bema, and not unfrequently the last to give it up to their 
betters’. 


Reve yvauny dropivacOat. De Coron. p. 317. é& Kkowg 5& 7d ciudepov 4 
wéAis mpovTibe: cxowetv. See also Thucyd. iii. 38. 42. Isocrat. Social. 
p. 882. Aristophanes uses the expression yvduas Kadidva: in the same 


sense, Eccles. 397. 
“Edote rots mpuTdveot wep owrnplas 


yvduas Kabeivar THs wéAEws, 


unless we should read mpo@etva. Libanius, Decl. xvi. p. 466. B. has 
éxxAnolay mporiéva:, though, as far as I am aware, the ancient writers 
never make use of that phrase: mpoypdpe éxxAnotay is the legitimate term. 
In Demosthenes, Phil. I. init. we read ef pév wep) kavod trwds mpdyuaros 
mpouTidero Aéyew: where the word mpovriGero, as Ulpian informs us, has 
been taken by some for mpoeypdpero, by others for mpoeBdAdero. Either 
explanation may be correct; for though mpori@éva generally means simply 
to give permission to speak, yet it has been rightly thought (Hemsterhus. ad 
Lucian. Necyomant. vol. iii. p. 861. Bipont.) that these expressions have 
been borrowed from the custom of the Prytanes setting forth a program, by 
which not only notice was given that an assembly was to be held, but also 
information about the subjects which were to be discussed and put to the 
vote there. Yet it must be confessed that in many places this original signi- 
fication of the word has been entirely lost, as in Thucyd. vi. 14. with which’ 
compare Demosthenes de Fals. leg. p. 361. thy evavriav more OnBatos 
Wipov Wevro obra: wept tuav trép Gydparodicuod mpotebetcay. Sophocl.: 
Antig. v. 165. odbykAntov thyde yepdvtwy mpovOero A€oxny KowwG Knpbypars 
aéuas, which passage has been also quoted by Hemsterhus. Compare also” 
Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. 5. 14. 15. " 

4 Demosth. de Coron. p. 285. Alschin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 386. adv. 
Timarch. p. 48, 49; Plutarch, “ An seni sit ger. respubl.” p. 784. c., 
Opp. Tom. ii, Compare Aristoph, Acharn. v. 45; Thesmoph, v. 385 ; 
Eccles. v. 130. Lucian has a witty allusion to this custom, Deor. cone. i. 
p. 178. vol. ix. Bipont. and Jov. Trageed. 18, p, 245. tom. vi. where oi 
réAeiot Geo! mean those gods whom they represented of mature age, and not 
in youth. Another signification of réAcot 90) is illustrated by Ruhnken 
on Timeus, p. 225. 

5 Andocides complains of this, contr. Alcibiad. p. 123. R. 32. 4. Steph. 
Compare a fragment of Thrasymachus in Dionys. Halicarn, rep! 77s Anyocd. 
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No one, provided he had been enrolled among the 
men, was disqualified by age for speaking. Of this 
Petit was aware, and he takes as an instance to prove it, 
the fact that Plato spoke in court at the age of twenty- 
three’. This, however, is no proof that he could also 
have done so in the assembly at that age. He might 
have referred with greater propriety to the case of Alci- 
biades, who was a demagogue some years before he 
attained the age of thirty’, and seems to have become a 
statesman’ as early as Ol. Ixxxviii. 3 at which time [106] 
he could scarcely have been twenty-five, if we follow 
Dodwell, or, according to others, scarcely twenty-one’. 
But the fact is capable of a much easier proof. We are 
told by Xenophon, that Glaucon, the son of Ariston, 
became a statesman before twenty, and frequently rose to 
address the people in the assemblies. And we are more-~ 
over told in a manner which makes it evident, that there 
was no law to the contrary then in existence’. 


Sewvor. p. 165. Sylb. It is clear too from a passage in Lysias, pro Mantith. 
p. 585. R. 147. 85. Stepb. that those who attempted to speak in the assem- 
bly at too early an age, incurred the reprehension of the more prudent :—#3y 
dé tiwwv yoOdsunv, & Bovdy, kal Sid Todra axGouéevwv pmol, Sr vewrepos dy 
érexeipnoa Acyew ev TH OHuw- 

6 Leg. Att. p. 291. 

7 Duker ad Thucyd. v. c. 43. 

’ For in that year the Acharnenses of Aristophanes was exhibited: in 
which play (v. 716.) allusion is made to Alcibiades. 

* Dodwell (Annal. Thucyd. ad ann. xiii. bell. Pelop. p. 682. ed Baver) 
supposes Alcibiades to have been Ol. lxxxii. 4, and Wolf (ad Demosth. 
Leptin. p. 336.) agrees with him. If however Nepos is correct in stating 
that he was killed about the age of forty (Vit. Alcib. c. 10.), and the date of 
his death is Ol. xciv. 2. according to Diodorus, lib. xiv. he must have 
been born about Ol. Ixxxiii. 3. and not quite twenty-one, Ol]. Ixxxviii. 3. 
[ But see Clinton, B. C. 404.] 

1 Memorab. ili. 6. 1. The Scholiast indeed of Aristophanes, Nub. v. 
530. mentions a law wh eiceAGely Twa cimeiv, whmw TecoapdKovta ern yeyo- 
véta, @s 5 tives, TpidKovTa. However we understand this law, whether 
(with Petit) of the theatre, or (with Palmer and Wesseling ad Petit) of the 
assembly, the statement is false. Petit himself, p. 344, either adopts his 
former explanation, or forgets himself and interprets the passage as referring 
to the public appointment of the orators, about which we shall have occasion 
to speak shortly. It is by no means a new or unexampled thing for these 
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The most common expressions applied to those who 
rose to speak, are avictac@at, mapiévar emt To Biya, 
Tpoctevat TO SHuw, TPOOdSOY, TAapPodoV, mpdcodoV TroLELC- 
Car, avaCaivery eis tO mAnOos, and others; and the 
speakers are sometimes simply called 0( trapidvtes’. 

[107] ‘Though the privilege of speaking was, as we 
have seen, conferred upon all thus indiscriminately, yet 
advantage was taken of it by few but those who excelled 
in eloquence, and had been regularly trained for the pro- 
fession in the schools of the Rhetoricians. This was at 
least the case in those times when the study of eloquence 
had been carried to a great height, and the citizens were 
become accustomed to elaborate and polished orations. 
Thus it frequently happened, that not the most competent 
politicians, but the most practised orators, carried the 
day, and drew the deluded multitude whichever way they 
pleased. In the good old times it was an invariable con- 
sequence, that those who had distinguished themselves 
in their generalship abroad, had the greatest influence 
with the people at home, and were always listened to in 
assembly with the most respect and attention, even 
though destitute of the refined phrase of the modern 
orator’. But it was far otherwise in later times, when, 
instead of a Miltiades, a Themistocles, a Myronides, and 
similar characters, such men as the Eubuli, A‘\schines, 
and Demades, whose tongue was their only recommenda- 
tion, became the influential demagogues of the day. And 
hence we find that the orators are frequently distin- 
guished by the ancient writers from the rest of the citi- 
zens, who, not being accomplished in the art of speaking, 
seldom rose to address the assembly. But Petit and his 


Greek commentators to inyent laws which neyer existed,—for instance that 
in the Schol. ad Ran. vy. 420. which the unsuspecting Petit quotes as au- 
thentic, p. 205. 

2 XKenoph. Mem. iii. 7. 1; Demosth. de coron. p. 285; /Eschin. adv. 
Timarch. p. 85; Plato, Apolog. p. 31. ce. Andocides de red. suo, p. 19. 36; 
Steph. Cf. Hemsterhus. ad Lucian, vol. i. p. 219. Bipont. 

3 Cf. Aristot. Polit. v. c. 5. and the excellent exposition of Heeren, Ideen, 
tom, lil, p, 386. seqq. 
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followers are deceived in supposing that there was a cer- 
tain set or class of orators, and that ten were elected 
every year by the people, under the name of pyjropes or 
cuviyopot, for the purpose, I presume, .of being always 
in readiness to make a speech in the assembly, at a 
moment’s notice, [108] on any subject whatever which 
might require instant deliberation *. 

To these ten orators, or ouvyyopor, Petit thinks all 
those passages are to be referred in which mention is 
made of the laws concerning orators and their doxipacia. 
As he is unquestionably mistaken, it may be worth while 
to examine somewhat at length the grounds on which he 
thinks his opinion capable of proof. The origin of it is 
the observation of the Scholiast on the Vespz of Aris- 
tophanes, v. 689. 


ares S€ héper rd ovynyopexdy Spaxpny, Kav vorepos EOn* 


on which that commentator remarks: wmép tod cuvy- 
yophoar, éAdwBavov yap ot pytopes Spayprhv, OTe cuvn- 
yopovv wmép Ths moAEws 7) Umép GAXdov TLVdS. eK TOv- 
tov 6€ daiverar, Ott picOopdpos Hv  apyy. KANnpwrods 
dé yevouévous déxa ovvnyopovs’Aptotorérns dyoiv. It 
is a thing evidently absurd, to elect by the chance of a 
lottery men who are designed to guide the consultations 
of the people by their prudence and foresight, or to plead 
a public cause in a trial. The Scholiast confuses things 
which have no connection. The ten cvyyjyopou kAnpwrol 
mentioned by Aristotle, are no doubt the same as those 
alluded to by the unknown author of Lexicon Rhetori- 
cum, published by Bekker: "Apyovtes joav KXnpwrot, of 
Tots Noytatats éBonPovv mpos tas evObvas TOV ap—dvTwv 
Twa apynv’. These, however, are very different from 
4 Petit, Leg. Att. ii. 8. p. 844. Thus, as I have observed, the opinion of 
Petit has been interpreted by Heeren, p. 397. extr. 398 init. Bekker, 
Demosth. als Staatsm. u. Redner. ii. p. 500. seq. and, long before the two 
last, Perizon. ad @lian, V. Hist. v. 13. n. 5. p. 323. b. ed. Lips. 

5 Anecdot. i. p. 301. Cf. Aristot. Polit. vi. 8:—évaykaiov, érépay elvai 


Capxhy) thy Anpouéerny Aoyiopoy Kat mpocevOvvodcay, adbrhy undty diaxeipttov- 
gay erepov. Kadodor de TovTous of Mev EvOdVOUS, of dt Aoyiords, of Bt owvyydpous: 
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those advocates called cuvrryopol, who used either to 
plead before the judges public causes committed to them 
by the people, or be [109] employed by private persons: 
suvnyopouv tmrép THs WodEews 1) UIrép GAXov Tivds, to use 
the words of the Scholiast on Aristophanes. Those who 
pleaded public causes, were appointed not by lot but by a 
show of hands, as Harpocration tells us°; and the above 
Scholiast further informs us, that they received for pay 
a drachma,—a statement which he has simply taken from 
the passage itself of Aristophanes; though which of the 
two kinds of sumjyopos are meant by the poet, is uncer- 
tain. Neither, however, of these has any thing whatever 
to do with those orators who spoke in the assemblies, and 
who are called simply prjropes, Snyjyopor, or, if possessed. 
of great influence with the people, dnuwaywyol, but never 
suvyyopou'. ‘They were neither paid nor appointed by 
the people, but voluntarily assumed a share in state- 
affairs, through confidence that they were sufficiently 
eloquent, experienced, and wise, to be competent for the 
task®. 

But, urges Petit, the orators are expressly distin- 
guished from the private citizens (¢6:@7Taz) in Aéschines : 
tpitov dé épeEns, (SuéEerpr mpdos buds Tovs vouous) Tovs 


Upon the whole subject of this office see Boeckh, Staatshaus. d. Ath. i. 
p. 203—207. 

5 In y. ouvnyopot. “Eolkact wapd “Adnvalois tives xeiporovetobat ouvtyyopot 
ém) TQ cuvaryopever. Compare Suidas in v. These ouvhyopo. were those 
who conducted prosecutions in public causes, They were appointed by 
the people, and are frequently mentioned (See Herald. Animady. in 
Salmas. p. 234.), They also had to undertake the defence of any ancient 
laws, which might be attempted to be abrogated, in the court of the 
Nomothetz. Demosthenes speaks of them, adv. Timocrat. p. 711. Of 
both kinds we shall treat more fully in Book ITI. 

7 A distinction is made by Aristophanes (Nub. v. 1085. 1089.) between 
dnpaywyot and cuvjyopot. In Xenophon (Memorab. ii. 6. 15.) phropes and 
Squfryopo: are combined. These are the abuBovdor rhs 3éAews mentioned in 
fEschines, adv. Timarch. p. 185. de Fals: leg; p: 322. 

8 It was thought, with reason, the imost disgraceful conduct to refuse 
advice to the state unless for money: aioxpdy vevdmora, wy pdvor cvpBov- 
Acderw, edy uh Tis abT@ apytpioy 5:53. Plat. Gorg. p, 520. c. 

t 
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Tepl TOV aNrROY HALKLaY, OV povoY TEepl TOV idLwTOr, 
GANG Kab wept THv pnTopwv. Here however the idsdérai 
[110] are not opposed to the orators, as private persons 
to those who hold any public offices, but as retired and 
unobtrusive citizens to those who engage actively in state 
affairs; and this sense of the word is sanctioned by the 
frequent usage of the best authors’. 

The mention made in AEschines of the doxipacta Toy 
pntopwyr is insufficient to prove even the public appoint- 
ment of the orators. For the word Soximacia not only 
means a scrutiny into the conduct of those who are 
elected by lot or by the vote of the people to hold any 
public office, and who, before entering upon the duties of 
that office, are subjected to a certain investigation, and 
liable to be objected to, as unfit, by any one that pleases ; 
but it also implies the accusation and trial of any person 
who has interfered in state affairs (whether by public 
appointment or otherwise), but, for having lived a dis- 
reputable life, or some other cause, is deemed worthy of 
being excluded from further participation in the manage- 
ment of them’. 

There were many laws for restraining and checking 
the unlimited permission given to the people to harangue 
their fellow-citizens in assembly. [111] There were laws 
by which this privilege could be entirely suspended, ih 


9 Thus, for instance, in Alschines, ady. Timarch, p. 164. ov« dv idSiérns 
GAXO mpds Ta Kove moooidy. Ibid. p. 184. of iSiwrevoyres are opposed to 
of moAtrevduevot. In the oration against Ctesiphon, p. 516. the senators 
themselves are called id:@ra. Compare also p. 609. In Demosth, adv. 
Androt. p. 601. of iSi@ra: are opposed rots Opdaeot kad Suvdros Aéyew. 
Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 7. 7. i8:@7a: and doxyrot. And numberless similar 
instances might be adduced. 

1 Harpocrat. in v. Soxmacdels. éAéyero 5é (SoximacOfvar) kal ém Trav 
moAtTevopevav, Kav Und hytwody apxhy prov’ eénrdvero yap avray & Blos 
evlore, ds Aioxlyns év TG Kata Tywdpxouv pol. «..7. A. The passage in 
ZEschines is adv. Timarch. p. 28. émfyyeita adtd thy Soxyraclay ravrnvl. 
Ulpian. ad Demosth. or, ady. Androt. p. 388. 43. Benen. émayyerla 5% 
gor) dien mpds Sorimactay Tod Blov. See Suid. in y. Soxmacia. and Kuster 
im loc. 
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ease of a person being convicted of any grievous offence, 
or found destitute of those qualifications which the wise 
legislators deemed necessary for all who aspired to guide 
by their counsels, or influence by their authority, the rest 
of the people. In the first place, all who were dripou (of 
whom we have before spoken) lost not only their vote, 
but, @ fortiori, their tonyopia. Hence AXschines’, in 
referring to these laws, observes: édv tis Aéyn ev TO 
Siw tov watepa TUTTwY 1) THY wnTépa, H un TPéhor, 1) 
fn) TAPEYOV OlKNTLY,—} Tas oTpaTelas pi) eoTpaTEvpéeVOS 
bcav av a’T@ TpocTayOaouy, 7) THY aorlda aToBEBANKwS 
—7 Teropvevpévos 4H HTAaLpnKos—}) Ta TaTP@a KATEdN- 
Sokas, ) Ov dv KANPOVOMOS yévNnTat—SoKiuaciay erraryyet- 
Adta AOnvaiwy 6 Bovdopevos, ots éEeoTiv. All these, who 
are specified in the above law, were deprived, upon con- 
viction, of the privilege of both voting and speaking in 
assembly, with all the rest of their public rights; they 
were, in short, ati4or, and could not so much as enter 
any assembly; or take a part in any festival or religious 
ceremony. If any one attempted to enter where he had 
no right, he was imprisoned by the Eleven, and brought 
up for trial before the court of the Heliza, where any 
one who pleased might be his accuser’. 

Andocides states*, that after the time of the thirty 
Tyrants, many who had embraced their party, were 
punished in the following manner. Some were debarred 
from the privilege of speaking in the assembly, some lost 
their qualification to be chosen senators, and others were 
prohibited from pleading public causes (ypadat) in the 
courts. Yet their vote was not taken away, nor [112] 
were any other of their civil rights suspended. I am, 
however, inclined to suppose this a solitary instance, 
peculiar to the time of which A%schines speaks :—at all 
events I am not aware of mention being made in other 
authors of this drupla Kata mpoord£ets. 


2 Ady. Timarch, p. 54. 
5 Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 733. See above, ehap: 8: 
4 De Myster. p: 35, R. 10, 24. Steph. 


re 
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Those also who were debtors to the treasury on ac- 
count of not having paid a fine which they had incurred 
by sentence of the law; or in any other manner, were dtipoe 
till it had been. discharged, and as such were excluded 
from the assemblies and the use of the bema. The same 
also was the case with those who had been imprisoned 
for some atrocious offence, whose fathers had beer 
punished with death, or who had been rejected in the 
scrutiny (Soxiwacia) when about to hold any public 
office*’. And if any such still persisted in their endeavours 
to intrude themselves into a share in the administration 
of the state, information could be laid against them by 
any citizen, by a process called évédevEs", before the 
Thesmothetz. 

But the laws did not only require the negative quali- 
fication of not being charged with any serious offence: 
their demand was, that all who aspired to the confidence 
of the people, and the enioyment of influence in the state; 
[113] should have contracted no illegal marriage, and 
should be possessed of a certain quantity of landed pro- 
perty within Attica. A law to this effect is quoted by 
Dinarchus’, although in such a manner as to leave it 


5 Orat. i. adv. Aristogit. p. 779. 

6 Harpocrat. inv. Lex. Rhetor. in Bekker’s Anecdota, i. p. 250. ae others. 
Compare also Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 707. where mention is made of a 
writ of @deitis being brought before the Thesmothete. The most cele- 
brated instances of évdertis ate Demosth. adv. Aristogiton, (quoted by Har- 
pocration) and adv. Theocrin. Pollux (viii. 49.) tells us that this @deitis wag 
properly brought before the Archon Eponymus: but it seems probable that 
the case was different in different causes, The author of the Rhetorical 
Lexicon states that évdeitis was referred to the Eleven: but he appears to’ 
have confounded it with draywyf (See Harpocrat. in v. drwye, and Pollux, 
viii. 49.) We have not however room to discuss this at greater length at 
present, nor indeed does it come under the subject of which we are treating. 
The difference between édeiéis and émayyeAta is this: that the former was 
an action against those who were convicted, for having acted in some case in 
which they had been, for any crime, disqualified to interfere: the latter 
applied to those who were accused then for the first time. 

’ Dinarchus, in Demosth. p. 51. R. (99. 15.) robs uty vduous mporcyew 
*@ phrépy Kal rTP orparnyG, thy mapa tod Shnov mlorw akiodvT: AapBdvew, 
awadaroierabat kaTd Tovs vouous, yy evrds Bpwy KexrHaOat. 
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doubtful whether it applies to all who spoke at the 
assembly, or whether the words 7@ prjrops Tv Tapa Tov 
djuwou mioti ak&sodvrs NaBelv do not rather imply those 
who are desirous of obtaining from the people some pub- 
lic office or post, as that of ambassador, advocate in a 
public cause, or similar honourable distinction. The 
probability of the latter being meant is increased by the 
consideration that the poor, who possessed no property 
in land, were by no means precluded from the privilege 
of speaking. For Aschines tells us that not even the 
working artisans were deprived of it®. 

When any person arose to speak’, he put on his head 


a crown, composed probably of myrtle, and resembling | 


those which some magistrates, the Archons for instance, 
wore as the badge of their office, and which were con- 
sidered so sacred, that if any one insulted them by word 
or deed when they had them on, he was liable to the 
severest kind of atypia. By the same principle, the ora- 
tors, when they addressed the assembly, were considered, 
at least during the time of speaking, as the representa- 
tives of the people, and, as such, inviolable, of which the 
crown was a token’. In speaking, [114] the orator’s chief 


8 Adv. Timarch. p. 54. 

9 We may infer from Aristoph. Acharn. v. 46. that if any one arose te 
speak, who was not publicly known, he had to give in his name first to the 
erier. 

} See Demosthen. in Mid. p. 524. 525. where the words od pdvoy rept 
robtwy otra ratr Exe, GAAG Kal wep) wdvTwy, cis dy H wdALs Twa BDecay, 7} 
rrepavnpopiay, 4) twa Thy 6 should undoubtedly be understood to include 
the orators. The custom of the latter wearing crowns is well known from 
Aristophanes, Eccles. 130. 147. 163.171. Thesmoph. 381. where the obser- 
vation of the Scholiast is not to be attended to. See Paschal. de coron. v. 5, 
To the same custom Aristophanes again alludes, Aves v. 463. 

pepe wat orépavoy’ Karaxeiobas 
Kare xeipos VOwp pepérw TaxV TIS. 
In this passage Pistheterus, being about to deliver his sentiments in the 
assembly of the birds about founding a new city, asks for a crown, as if going 
to harangue in a real Attic assembly. But some commentators have found 
a difficulty in the additional mention of water to pour on the hands. There 
is no doubt that this alludes entirely to the prevalent custom at convivial 
meetings, and must not be referred to the assembly. The point of the whole 
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attention was directed towards keeping within the limits 
of the subject which had been proposed for consideration 
by the Proedri, or notified in the program. It was like- 
wise requisite for him to confine himself strictly to the 
discussion of one thing at once, and, when discussed, to 
avoid recurring to it again. [115] A general provision 
was also made by law, that no one should indulge in se- 
ditious language or scurrilous abuse against individuals ; 
no one interrupt the orators or the Proedri in the per- 
formance of their duties, nor offer violence to the Chair- 
man. The offenders in these respects were fined fifty 
drachme by the Proedri; or, if thought to deserve se- 
verer punishment, were brought up to have sentence 
passed on them by the senate, or the people at the next 
assembly °*. 


passage is this: Pistheterus endeayours to entrap his birds (just as the 
Athenian demagogues did tiv Kexnvatwy éAw) by great promises and mag- 
nificent expectations, and, as it were, pledges them in a cup sweetened on 
purpose to please and cajole them. To this we must refer, v. 462. Kad mpo- 
mepvpatat Adyos cis pou, dv diomorTew ov KwAvEeL, and also v. 465. Aéyew SnTg 
wl méAa péya Kad Aapwoy eros Ti. <Aapivds is properly applied to fat beef: 
Now Aristophanes makes Pistheterus say all this under the character of a 
sort of Adywyv éoridtwp, for it was an expression by no means uncommon 
among the Greeks, éoridy tiva Adyors. Lucian. Philopseud. e. 39. p. 292. 
vol. vii. Bip. efetiwy abrobs Kat évepopodyto trav Wevoudtwy. Cf. Lapith. 
c. 2. p. 46. vel. ix. Plat. Rep. ix. p. 289. and elsewhere. We may also 
add the proverb “‘ Acuxhy matav ptpw coi,” em) Tov meyddAa bmicxvouLevwy, 
according to the explanation of Hesychius. Such a mental banquet, then, 
where the guests have nothing to eat but words and promises, is alluded to 
by Aristophanes under the form of one of a more substantial description ; 
whence he adds the mention of water for the hands to that of the crown, 
which was used by the guests at a banquet as well as by the orators in an 
assembly, This two-fold use of a crown furnishes occasion for another joke 
of Aristophanes, Eccles. v. 132. 

2 The above laws are preserved by Alschines adv. Timarch. p. 59—63, 
(5. 35.), a passage, which, as it is at present obscured by false punctuation 
and various corruptions, I will transcribe as I conceive it ought to be read. 
Tay ‘Pnrdpwv édv Tis A€yn ev Bovah } ev Shu wy wep) Tod ciopepopevov } mh 
xepls mept Exdoron, 7) Sls wep) rod avTod (gloss. 6 ards Tots avrots dnAovédrt) 4. 
AowdopHras } Kaas ayopedn Tiva, 2) broxpodn, ) xpnuattCovTwy wetrakd aveorn- 
Kos Aéyn mep) Tay ph em) Tod Bhuaros, 2) mapaxerdednTra, ) EAKN Tov ?Em- 
oTdrny, abeperns THs exxAnotlas 7) THs Bovdts kupreverwoay of Tpdedpor, ém- 
Bardvres wéexpt revThKovTa Spaxuay eyypdpey Tots Mpdkropow. éay de wAcoves 
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{116} These salutary laws, however, were neglected 
and almost forgotten in the times of Aristophanes and the 
orators. Nothing was then more common than to hear 
the mutual abuse of the speakers, the interruptions, con- 
fusion, shouts, and reproaches of contending parties*. In 
earlier times, the modesty of those who ventured to speak 
was extreme, and manifested not only by the tone of voice 
and general appearance, but by every motion and gesture 
of the body. ‘The orators of old,” (says A’schines).“ Peri- 
cles, Themistocles, and Aristides, were so modest, that. 
they considered the present prevailing custom of exposing. 


&kios 7 Cyutas, eiapepérwoay cis Thy Bovddy } cis Thy apdrnv exndrAnolay.— Ev 
7@ BovdreuTnply, bray Sieklwor KAHoEIS, KpdTocay? Kal ey KaTayrwoOH advroDd, 
KpvBdny Wndioucvey tay BovAcuTa@r, eyypaidrwoay of Mpdedpor rots Mpdie- 
topo. I have restored (a) mi) wept Tov cicpepouwevov, which the sense and 
construction of the passage appears to require. (0) 2) ) xwpls wep) Exdarov, 
with Matthie, De Judie. Athen. in Miscell. Philolog. P. 3. p. 233. (c) dve- 
ornkos for the common reading éynkéorws with Brunck on Arist. Eccles. 
vy. 293. because I am unable to defend the expression évyjkéaTws Aéyew by a 
single similar instance; for dvhkeota morety, mdaxely, which Hieronymus 
Woilf has compared, are not to the purpose, and what Reiske has adduced is 
mere trifling. Besides, even supposing the phrase dynxécrws Aéyew could be 
supported by examples, yet I think the analogy of similar expressions re- 
quires it to be avnkéoTws Agye Twa, and not wep) Tiwds. Lastly, the words 
KaKx@s ayopeve and AoWopeic ba: have occurred before. (d) In what follows 
I have adopted the emendations of Matthiw, except that instead of émvypd- 
ge, I have written éeyypideiy Trois. Mpdxropow, because the latter verb is 
very commonly found in this sense; and have a little further on retained the 
common reading dietlwor kAjoets, for which Matthie would write Sietlwow 
al kAfoets. The meaning of the words Aéyp rep) T&v pi) em) Tod Bhuaros I 
eonfess I do not understand. Some explain them to signify ‘“ the subjects 
not under discussion by the orators ;” others, ‘ the persons not on the bema ;” 
i. e. of those tribes which are not sitting there. Neither explanation satis- 
fies me. Perhaps something is lost. I interpret rapaxeAcvecOa: to mean 
«to raise seditious clamours:”—for instance, to insist that the Proedri 
should propose this or that subject to the people. That it was not allowed 
to speak upon any other subject than that proposed by the Proedri is ex- 
ceedingly probable, and may also be inferred from Demosthenes, adv. Ti- 
mocr. p. 715. ob mporebévros ovdevds wep) roUTwy. And /Eschines shews, adv. 
Ctesiph. p. 3883. that it was forbidden to discuss more than one thing at 
once. 

% Vid. Aischin. ady. Timarch. p. 57; Demosth. de Fals. leg. p. 348, 
adv. Timocrat. p. 704; Aristoph. Eccl. v. 142, 248, 256. 
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the arm in speaking a mark of impudence, and declined, 


499 


through a sense of propriety, to adopt it’. 


CHAPTER XI, 
On Voting. 


[117] When the question under consideration had keen 
sufficiently canvassed and discussed by the orators, any 
one of them who pleased might propose a decree. Some, 
indeed, are of opinion‘ that none could do this but one of 
the Proedri, nominated for that purpose by the senate, 
and usually mentioned at the head of the decree. Thus, 
when we read Krynoupdv Acwabévars ’Avaprwaruos cimey, 
these persons suppose that Ctesiphon was one of the 
Proedri of different tribes, who by command of the senate 
proposed the decree to the people. This opinion, how- 
ever, I have no hesitation in declaring false. Those wha 
hold it are in the first place wrong in supposing that no 
decree could be proposed except the previous bill of the 
senate (rpoBovrAevpa); for I have before shewn’, and 
shortly will do so still more fully, that the case is certainly 
otherwise. They are again mistaken on the subject of 
these bills of the senate. We have before observed that 
they were either drawn up by a private individual, and 
presented by him (on obtaining permission® to do so) to 


4 Ady, Timarch. p. 52. where the Scholiast remarks: Aéyera: 5& KAéeoy 5 
Tnpayoyds mpHros mapaBas 7d ef Covs oxjua, TepiSwoduevos (cum subligaculo) 
Snunyopeiv:—a piece of information which he appears to have derived from 
Plutarch, Nicias, c. 8; Tiberius Gracchus, c. 2, Among the Romans too 
the more modest orator used to keep his arm within his robe, as we are told 
by Quinctilian, xi. 3, 138. 

1 Biagi de Decret. Ath. c. 13, § 11. 

2 See chap. 9, p. 102. 

3 Those who applied for permission to have access to the senate and leave 
to propose a motion, which was done by a written petition, were said mpooddov 
’amoypawacbat, or ypdiacda. Hemst. ad Lucian, voli, p. 219, Bip. *Amoypd~ 
Wac0u, to petition by writing, is used by Plutarch, in the Life of the Ten 
Orators, p. 851, F. Aukdppev Avkotpyov Bourddys dmeypdpare aite elven of- 
Thow ev mpuTravele. 
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the senate for its approbation ; or else devised and com- 
posed by the senate itself. In the former case, without 
doubt, those who drew up the bills had also to recom- 
mend them to the people in assembly, and had their names 
attached as having been the authors of them. [118] In 
the latter case, however, I suspect that it was the office of 
the Proedri of the same tribe to present and recommend, 
or second the motion by a suitable address to the people. 
Yet I conceive that this office was not exclusively appro- 
priated to them, but that any senator might be commis- 
sioned to perform it: and the name of the individual who 
did so, whether senator or Proedrus, was attached to the 
beginning of the decree. But as, after the show of hands 
(7poyetporovia) any one who pleased might rise and de- 
liver his sentiments from the bema; and as decrees were 
often drawn up completely at variance with the opinions 
of the senate, it is incredible that any other name than 
that of the author and supporter of them should be at- 
tached to such decrees. 

Those who intended to offer a decree of this kind ta 
the notice of the people, either brought it with them 
ready drawn up‘, or drew it up by the assistance of a 
public scribe actually in the assembly: whence Plato 
speaks of of év TO Sy cvyypapopuevor®. The decree, 
when drawn up, was handed over to the Proedri®, [119] 


4 Of which an example may be found in Aéschines de Fals. Leg. p. 
243, 245. 

5 Plat. Gorg. p. 451, b.; Phedr. p. 258,a. Compare Andocid. de Myster. 
p. 18, 3, Steph.; Aristoph. Thesmophor. v. 439. Hence we must explain 
what Demosthenes (or rather Hegesippus) says, Or. de Halones. p. 88: 
brdrourdy pol eorw ert, mpos Tabrny Thy emorodhy Thy ed Exovoay, Kad Tods 
Adyous Trav mpécBewy, yoaWar thy dmdxpicwv. The following expressions are 
of frequent occurrence: Whpiocpa or yvdunv ypddev, Aischin. adv. Ctesiph. 
p. 384. and Taylor in loc.—yvdyuny cimeiv, eionyeiobar, Plutarch, Pericl. c. 
13.—yvdunv or Whpiopa di8dve1, Aschin. adv. Ctesiphont. p. 490; Demosth. 
adv. Timocrat. p. 704, &c. 

6 Mschin, de Fals. leg. p. 260. ’AActinayos 6 Thane dldwow avayvavar Ynpicpa 
Tots mpoedpois. We learn from what he says, p. 245, viz. that Demosthenes 
shewed a decree which had been drawn up by himself to Amyntor, and asked 
his advice whether the scribe should give it to the Proedri for their appro- 
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that, having taken into consultation with them the voyogv- 
rakes’, they might examine whether anything was con- 
tained in it either contrary to the existing laws or injurious 
to the interests of the state. If the majority of them 
agreed that nothing objectionable was to be found, it was 
was publicly read by the crier®. Yet even after this the 
Chairman of the Proedri could interfere, and refuse to let 
the people vote on the question. In this case they could 
proceed no further, unless by their threats and clamours 
they succeeded in making him withdraw his objection’. 
Any private citizen whatever could interfere with similar 
effect, upon engaging on oath to prosecute the author of 
the measure by a writ called ypadz wapavopwv. To take 
this oath was termed * b7ouvvcOac. [120] Lastly, it was 
in the power of the author himself to withdraw his mea- 
sure, as Plutarch tells us Aristides did on one occasion ?, 


bation ; that the scribe was the medium by which the decree was transmitted 
to the Proedri. The words of Alschines, ef 56 7G ypappare?, emupynpiferbar 
rots mpoédpots, are obscure, from their brevity. To complete the construction 
we may add to 74 ypap.uare? some such participle as décov7t or mpocotcortt. 
-EmiynpiferOat is, “ to authorize by giving permission,” and not, as Reiske 
supposed, “to collect the votes.” To this must be referred the statement of 
the Scholiast, on p. 260: éméte &y TH exkAnola Wipicna eypddn, ereWhpifov 
avTd of mpdedpor mpdrepov, clra TH Shum dveyvdoavro. But the Scholiast 
here confounds the uses of the active and middle forms of this verb, on the 
difference of which see Kuster de Med. Verb. p. 132. But the two are 
sometimes used indiscriminately, especially by later writers, as Dionys. 
Halic. Antiq. Rom. ix. ce. 49, I. 70, and in other places. Aristotle also has 
cuvernpnplfew for émupoty, Polit. II. ¢. 10. 

7 Suidas, in v. of vouoptaAakes; cf. Julius Pollux, viii. 94; Sigon. de Rep. 
Ath: iv. 3, p. 621. ; 

8 Schol. ad Plat. Gorg. p. 451,b. I have before observed that the consent 
of the Proedri of different tribes seems to have been necessary. 

9 Fischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 260: avayvwobérros 5t 10d Wyploparos, avacras 
€x TGV Tpoedpwv Anuwooberns, ove %pn 7d Whdioua emubyprety.—Bodvrwy de 
tuay, Kal rods mpoédpous em) 7d Bia Kar’ voua Kadotytwy, obtws, UKovToS 
gvrod, To Whipirua éreynpicdy. The story of Socrates’ conduct, when Chair- 
man, is well known. Vid. Luzac, p. 117. 

1 Or, as others will have it, éréuvvcdau. See Luzac, p. 119. and this work» 
Book II. 

2 Plutarch, Aristid. c. 3. Mdauw dé ypdas tid yrouny els toy Sjjwov, ayti- 
Aoyias ovans mps avriy Kal pidoverkias, expdrer. péAAovros BE TOD mpoedpav 
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If the Chairman had refused, without sufficient grounds; 
to allow the people to vote, he could be tried for it by a 
process called évder€rs—a fact which we know from the 
words of Socrates in Plato: éro(ywy dvtwy évdevevivar pe 
Kal Urayew TOV pnTopwrv, Kab budv wedevovtov kab Bowv- 
TMV, META TOU VOMOU Kab TOD SiKalov @Ounv wav pe Setv 
Staxivduveverv, %) we vudv yevérOar pry Sixara Bovdevo- 
pLévav, poBnOévta Secpov 7 Odvarov*®. If, on the con- 
trary, he allowed the people to vote in a case which the 
existing laws rendered improper, he might be punished, 
in some cases at least, with infamy, aripia *. 

After the bill had been read, if no one offered any such 
objection or opposition to its adoption, the votes of the 
people were taken on the question by the permission of 
the Chairman, with the consent of the rest of the Proedri; 
whence we find that sometimes the former and sometimes 
the latter are said to have given this permission*®; since 
neither the compliance of the Chairman could prevail 
without the sanction of his colleagues, nor the permission 
of his colleagues without the consent of the Chairman. 
The term peculiarly applied to this permission was éupn- 
piferv °, to put to the vote, [121] instead of which émvyerpo- 
rovetv is sometimes used’. Equivalent expressions are alsa 
Stayetpotoviay or émeyepotoviay diddvat (though the 
former of these two is properly used when two different 
measures are proposed, one of which is to be chosen by 


voy djpov erepwray, aicOduevos ex TY Adywv alTay T) actupopay, ar€ary TOD 
wnoloparos. 

3 Plat. Apolog. p. 32, a. 

4 Demosthen. adv. Timocrat. p. 716. 

5 Vid. Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 596.; Kenoph. Memorab. I. i. 18; 
Zischin. ady. Ctesiph. p. 465, where mpde5pos is used for émiardrns, of which 
substitution there are many instances. See also p. 430; and de Fals. Leg. 
p- 248, &e. 

6 Vid. Hemsterh. ad Lucian. Timon. vol. 1. p. 414. Bipont. 

7 Demosth. ady. Timocr. p. 712, and Jurin. in loc. ef. Vales. ad Harpo- 
crat. p. 75. In other passages, ém:xetporoveiy is the same as émipnpiferbai, 
ie. émixupody, to ratify by vote, as in Demosth. Philip. I. p. 48; de Coron. 
p. 235, 261. 
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the people’), éwitpémesy Wndhiler Oar, érdyewv Wipov, ére- 
pécOar or épwrav yvaunv®. The last expression has ori- 
ginally a sense somewhat different from that sanctioned 
by general usage. It follows naturally, that whoever asks 
the opinion of the people, gives them, by the very act of 
asking, a permission and opportunity of expressing it, 
that is, of voting’. The idea, therefore, of Luzac is 
groundless and unauthorized, that when the speeches had 
been delivered on both sides of the question, the Chair- 
man jirst asked the opinion of the people, which was ex- 
pressed by évrepécOas or évrepwrav; and that in case no 
citizen made any objection to the votes being taken after 
the discussion, he then gave permission that this should 
be done, and was then said érupndlfev*®. The Chairman 
was also said [122] d.dovar tiv Whpov TO dj uo °—though 
the phrase Wijdov Siddvae or amodiddvae tuve elsewhere 
means to give a vote for a person *. 

There were two ways of giving a yote. In one case i¢ 


8 Vid. Walesius ad Warpocrat. p. 45, and compare Demosthen. adv. 
Androt. p. 596; adv. Timocr. p. 707, 710; in Neer. p. 1846; Auschin. 
adv. Ctesiph. p. 480.—Emxeporoviay d:5d6vat and worety is found in Demosth. 
adv. Timocrat. p. 706, 716. 

9 Xenoph. Memorab. IV. 4, 2; Thucyd. I. 125; Demosth. Androt. p, 
594. More examples may be found in Abresch. Dilucid. Thucyd. Auctar. 
p. 236. 

1 In the same sense the Romans use the term rogare populum: the Pretors, 
tribunes, and other magistrates regant legem, that is, allow the people to vote 
in the election of a magistrate, or passing of a new law. 

2 Disquisit. de Epist. et Proedr. § 7. p. 105. 

3 Demosth. in Neer. p. 1375, cf. in Eubulid. p. 1302. Similarly we find 
évadiddvar rHv Whpoy in Alciphron. II. Ep. 8, n. 57, where see Bergler, 

4 Demosth. in Mid. p. 575; Aéschin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 404; adv. Timarch. 
p. 114. Ina passage of the same orator, p. 101, some have proposed to read 
<i trep) rod emitnSedparos TobTov edénoe Sotvar Whpov, Tiuapxos etre evoxds 
éoriy, etre pj—instead of the common reading found in almost every MS. : 
dodvar Yhdov Tinapxoy, elre k. 7. A. Those who defend the former reading 
have interpreted Soiva: ~hpov in the same sense as éveyiety, or Oéc0a Whdoy, 
without any authority that I am aware of for doing so. Until, therefore, 
such authority be adduced, I shall acquiesce in the explanation of Reiske, who 
retains the reading of the MSS. and understands the expression Whgoy Siddvar 
to be applied to any one who gives occasion to the the people to vote about 
himself. 
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was done by casting pebbles into an urn, in the other by 
a show of hands. The former was called yndifeodar, 
the latter yesporoveiv. The strict senses however of these 
words are often confounded; thus we constantly find 
wnpitec@ar where yerpotoveiy ought more properly to 
to have been used. Liysias, for instance, speaking of the 
thirty tyrants*, says: odTov dé puddpyous Te él Tas du- 
AaKkas sc ebsilsauatiing kal bre d€ou neoporovels Unie Kal ovo- 
TLvas Xp) dpxew mapiryyerrov; Kal el Te GAO TpaTTEL 
Bovxrourto, repior joav. oUTws ovy umd TaY TONE MLOV 
povov, GAXa Kal UT TOUT@Y TOALTOY OvTwY érEBouUNE- 
eaOe, bras pnt ayabov pndéev > Wndicerbe, Todrov Sé 
évdeets EceoOe. Wither word might indeed have heen 
here used, but the more correct one is yespotoverv. A 
similar passage again occurs a little further on°, where 
we read: [123] of d€ @yovto dmdvTeEs, TObTO yobv chicty 
avtots cuverddres, OTL OvSeY KaKOY TH TOAEL EndicarTo, 
dArlyou Sé tives Kal mrovnpol Kal Kax@s Bovrcvdpmevoe Ta 
Tpootaybévta eyevpotévncay. A very common expres- 
sion is yv@pas yetpoTovery, or émiyerpotoveiy’, because 
the people voted for the adoption or rejection of a bill by 
holding up their hands. Yet they are frequently said 
wnbifec bar in those cases in which they had determined 
by yerpotovia—as wWwypiferOar Bonbeiav, vais, &c. in 
Demosthenes*. In fact it may be laid down as a rule, 
that whenever the substantive expressing the ¢hing which 
the people voted—as the peace to be ratified, the ships 
to be built, the armies to be sent out—occurs, the Greeks 
use the word wWydgifecGar, and never, if I mistake not, 
xerpotoveiv. ‘The latter word is, however, found with an 
infinitive, as in Aischines®: 6 d%mos aras dpoyvapovev 
éyetpoTovncer, é&eivar Setpo Didinw@ kipuxas Kat mpéo- 
Bes méurewy vrép eipjnvns. But the word yesporoveiv, 
5 Lys. in Eratosthen. p. 124. 16. Steph. 
6 Tb. p.127. 8. Compare Isocrates, Social. p. 402. ed. Wolf. Basil. 1571. 

_™ Demosth. de Coron, p. 309. Hegesipp. de Halones. p. 81. Demosth. 
Phil. i. p. 48. de Coron. p. 261. 


8 Demosth. Glynth. i. p. 9. Auschin. de Fals. leg. p. 221. 
9 De Fals. leg. p. 198. 
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and never WydifecOar, is used to denote the election of 
magistrates; while on the contrary WypiferGas, and never 
xerpotoveiv, is applied to the decision given at a trial’. 
But the compound form [124] of neither words comes 
under the same rule as the simple one. Both KaTayn- 
bifecOar and Katayerporovely are used indiscriminately 
in judicial proceedings, as in Lysias: mdvras duds nryod- 
par eidévar, OTe Epyoxdéous dia totto Cavatov Kateyet- 
porovyzate: but a little before we find ef 8é todTwr 
pndétepov moujoer, Séd0KTar KatarnpifecGar’. And in 
Plutarch: of wretoTos KaTeyetpoTovycay atrav Oavarov. 
—Anpntplov d& tod Parnpéws kal Kardpédovtos kab 
Tivav dddwv amrovtov KatelynhicOn Odvatos*. In the 
same way dmoyerpotovery, arowndlfecbat, to absolve, 
are used *. 

It was far more usual in an assembly to decide a ques- 
tion by a show of hands than by ballot, the former being 
so much more expeditious and convenient. The people 
were called upon by the Chairman, through the proclama- 
tion of the crier, to this effect: Let all those who are 
in favour of the measure hold up their hands: afterwards 
all who are opposed to it do the same*. As correct a 


1 Sometimes the word Wnoiferba: loses its original sense, and means sim- 
ply to decree: as in Demosth. in Lacrit. p. 936.—mAhv éxBodjs, hy av of 
obpmro Kowh Wnpirduevor exBddAwvra: and xepotovelv is used by Pollux 
(viii. 87.) of the magistrates who preside at and regulate the ye:porovia, as 
the Romans used the term creare Consulem, or Pretorem, of the magistrate 
who presided at the election. In Plutarch. Pericl. ¢. 20. evnpicaro (6 Mepi 
KAjjs) wWAety cis Swany ’ACnvalwy bedovras étakoclous kal cvyKarouety Suww- 
medo1, the word apnploaro signifies “ caused thein to decree,” “ got them to 
vote.” 

2 Lysias, in Philoerat. p. 181. 27: 41. 

3 Plutarch, Phocion, c. 35. 

4 Demosth. in Mid. p. 583. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 20. 

- 5 Suidas (in v. karexeipordyncev) thus explains the custom of XElporovia 
in public trials before the people: Zrcyey 6 Khpvt, drm Meidlas doxe? ddixetv, 
apdrw Thy xeipa. ira of Oédovres étérewoy Tas xeipas. Bry wh Sone? ddiKedv 
Meibdlas, apdrw thy xeipa. Kad eérewdy tes. Without doubt the same 
process was gone through in other cases, as'in the election of magistrates : 
“« Let those who wish Phocion to be appointed to this office, hold up their 
hands, Let those who are opposed to it do the same.” And the same wae 
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computation as possible [125] was taken by the crier of 
the number for and against the measure’, and the opinion 
of the majority was proclaimed and ratified by the Chair- 
man’. In this way all the magistrates who were elected 
at the assemblies were chosen, laws upon most subjects 
passed, and some public causes tried, as in case of mpo- 
Bod} and cicayyedia; on which we shall treat at large 
hereafter. 

The vote by ballot was, as we have observed, of much 
less frequent occurrence, and a much more tedious pro- 
cess, than that by a show of hands. It was indeed only 
had recourse to in a few especial cases defined by law, in 
which, on account of their importance, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to determine the exact number of votes on both 
sides of the question, or in which they had an idea that 
a more secret way of voting; ‘‘tacite” (as Cicero says) 
** lebertatis vindicem,” would ensure liberty of opinion. 
These cases were chiefly laws relating to individuals, as 
for presenting foreigners with the freedom of the state, 
an exemption from paying taxes, and other honours; for 
obtaining permission for public debtors, or those who 
had been punished with infamy; to appeal to the 
people for a remission of their debt or restoration to 
their former rights. Whenever also an extraordinary 
punishment was to be inflicted by the people on an atro- 
cious offender, and in similar cases affecting private per- 
sons, recourse was had to the ballot®. In all these mat- 
ters [126] it was ordered by law, that the decree should 


done in passing laws. The words of the law quoted by Demosthenes, adv. 
Timocr. p. 706. shew how the votes were given in the annual review of the 
laws: 4 8 émixeipotovia torw  npotépa btw BoKxodcw apKeiv of vduor of 
Bovaevtixol. 7 8 torépa, btw wh Soxoiow, kT. A. Compare Sigonius de 
Rep. Ath. ii. 4. p. 569. ed. Par. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 45. 

6 Suidas ut sup. AplOyovy tas xelpas, nad Edpa 6 Khpuk, moia mAétous eit. 
Cf. Lucian, Hermotim. vol. iv. p. 21. Bipont. Apibunoas yap avrovs 
dndady, Kabdmep ev Tals xeiporovlas. 

1 This is called dvayopebew Tas xelporovias, ap. Auschin, ady. Ctesiphont. 
p: 385. 

8 Vid. Andocid. de Myster. p. 12. 1. Steph. and compare Demosth. adv, 
Fimocrat. p. 719. Id. ib. p. 715. adv. Nexr. p. 1375. 
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not be passed, unless 6,000 citizens at the least voted in 
favour of it’. This was by far the majority of those who 
were accustomed to attend the assemblies. In time of 
war, when there was service abroad, there. was never an 
attendance of 5,000, even in matters of the highest 
importance’. In peace, the most crowded assemblies 
scarcely ever exceeded 8,000, or at most 10,000, though 
the total number of citizens was estimated at about 
20,0007. It must however be remembered, that those 
who lived at a distance from the city, and the richer 
classes, who were influenced neither by the prospect of 
gain, nor the hope that their authority would have any 
material weight with the mob, seldom attended. 

Not one of the ancient authors gives us any informa- 
tion upon the exact manner of voting by ballot. Xeno- 
phon indeed, in his account of the trial before the people 
of the twelve generals for neglecting to take up their 
dead after the battle of Arginus, [127] tells ts that they 
voted by tribes, and that each tribe had two urns into 
which, at the summons of the crier, they threw the votes 
of acquittal or condemnation®. But doubts may justly 
be raised, whether this was'the usual way, or, like thé 


9 The idea of Petit (Leg. Att. ii. i. p. 188.) is absurd, that these laws 
ate to be interpreted to imply that 6,000 over and above 10,000 were re- 
quired. Petit was aware that the whole number of citizens was 20,000, and 
that, in voting, a majority of them was necessary for the adoption of any 
measure. Supposing, therefore, that the whole number, 20,000, always at- 
tended, he found himself obliged to have recourse to the above explanation. 
But it is scarcely worth while refuting such ideas. Cf. Boeckh, Publ. 
/&con, i. p. 249. who has tightly exposed another error in the same author, 
viz. in supposing that the above number of votes was necessary in passing 
all decrees, III. i. p. 288. 

1 Thueyd. viii. 72. obwdémore "AQnvatas, da Tos otparelas Kab Thy Srepéd- 
piov doxoAlay, és ovdéy mpayua obrw méya eXOciv Bovdcdoovras, év @ mEevta- 
KioxAlous EvveAOeiv. 

2 See Boeckh, AKcon. p. 248. and 35—38; Biagi, de Deeret. Athen. 
c. xix. §. 12. 

3 Xenophon. Hellen. i. 7. 9. Stabnoloacbcar *“A@nvalovs mdvras Kara 
puads, Oeivar dt es Thy puadhy Exdorny Sto bdplas, ed éxdoryn dt TH Puan 
khpuxa Knpvrrev, Or BoKodorw adiKeiv of orpatyyol—eis thy mtpor épay Wnol- 
vooba. bry bt ur, eis THY boTépay. 
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whole of the proceedings at that trial, an extraordinary 
case, as I am inclined to suppose. We here see that 
the votes were given openly (which must have been the 
fact if there were two distinct urns); whereas, in most 
cases, and in all the laws referred to by Andocides and 
Demosthenes, a secret vote was enjoined. In the latter 
case the affair seems to have been managed thus. The 
citizens of each tribe cast their votes of condemnation or 
acquittal into one urn, and either kept back or put into 
some other vessel, those which they did not require: so 
that, when all had voted, the votes of each urn were 
counted, and the black separated from the white, as in 
the ordinary trials in the Heliza*. [128] It is exceed- 
ingly probable that the votes were always given by the 
people in tribes, this being a much easier method, and 
one requiring only a tenth part of the time. The pro- 
bability too is further confirmed by the account given of 
Ostracism by the Scholiast on Aristophanes. He tells 
us that an enclosure was made, having ten entrances, one 
being destined for the admission of each tribe to give in 
the piece of earthenware on which their vote was written’. 


4 Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. v. 981. ’Audopets Foay, Gv 6 uty kdbpios Aeys4 
pevos, els Oy THY Kuplay Wipoy Kableray of Sikacral, ) Karadicafovres  amo- 
Avoytes. 6 5& Erepos EdAwwos, eis bv TAS aKUpous Kablecay. Sabre SE wavres 
dieWnhicayro, eis xaAKody Kddoy SinpiOuodyro at Whpo:. I have spoken of white 
and black votes, and of acquittal and condemnation, merely for the sake of 
example, these being, of course, solely applicable to the courts. When 
speaking of voting upon any other subject, we must call them votes for the 
adoption or rejection of any measure. I am ignorant of the form of both: for 
the authorities on the subject adduced by Biagi, (cap. xviii. §. 5, 6.) from 
Pollux, viii. 17. and Ulpian ad Or. adv. Timocrat. p. 469. about perforated 
and entire, black and white pebbles, shells and beans, allude solely to the 
courts, and not to the assemblies. It is however highly probable that the 
Athenians made use of the same in both places. We shall speak of the 
method of voting by pieces of earthenware in the second Book. 

§ Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. v. 851. I know not on what authority 
Baumgarten, ad Histor. Univers. tom. v. p. 197. asserts that there were two 
railed compartments (cancelli, kvy«AfSes) through which the people passed, 
and at the first of which they received their po, at the last laid down 
those which they did not require, and at the same time received their pay. 
‘The votes were counted all together, and not those of each tribe separately ; 


K 
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It appears to me unquestionable that the Prytanes, in 
concert with the Proedri of different tribes, officiated as 
presidents, distributed the tablets for the eivolet and acted 
as Inspectors on the occasion’. 

Petit’ seems rightly to have inferred from the words of 
Nicias in Thucydides, that the Chairman had not the 
power of allowing the orators to speak a second time on 
the same subject, nor of permitting the people to retract 
their votes. The words alluded to are these: «al od, 
© mpvTav, yvopas mpotider avOts "AOnvato.s, vopicas, 
el dppwdets TO dvarnpicat, TO pwéev AVELY TOVS VOwoUS [A 
peta ToooVS dv pwaptipov aitiav [129] oyetv, rhs dé 
Toews KaAKwS Bovrevoapévns tatpos av yevéoOar®. There 
is no force in what is alleged in contradiction of this, that 
the same historian’ informs us of the repeal of the atro- 
cious edict for the utter destruction of the Mitylenzans, 
upon the subject being proposed on the following day 
for their reconsideration. There are many exceptions in 
cases of emergency to things which the laws generally 
prohibit ; and the interest of the state is sometimes 
better consulted by an occasional neglect, than by a too 
religious observance of them. 


CHAPTER XII. 
On the nbicpara, or Decrees of the People. 


When a motion had been successfully supported, and 
ultimately carried by the votes of the people’, it was 


so that the question was decided not by the majority of tribes, but of the 
citizens collectively. 

6 Perhaps also the nine Archons: for we are informed by the Schol. on 
Aristoph. Equit. v. 851. that they assisted the senators in keeping order on 
the occasion of voting by Ostracism. 

7 Leg. Att. iii, 1, p. 259. 

8 In Thucyd. vi. 14. dvaynpifew is “to put to vote again.” Suidas 
quotes the word dvaynpifecda from the Dulodidascalus of Pherecrates, and 
explains it by werabnpifer Oa. 

® Thucyd. iil. 36. 

1 The individual who succeeded in carrying a motion was said vikjoa 7d 
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copied upon a tablet, with the date, and name of the 
Chairman, who had given permission to vote upon it, 
affixed ; after which it was deposited in the temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, where all public records were kept? 
under the custody of the public Scribe, [130] and the 
key of which was entrusted to the care of the Chairman’. 
It was also very comnion for decrees to be engraved on 
tablets of brass or columns of stone; and set up in a con- 
spicuous place for the inspection of the public. This was 
done at the expense of the state, and a good many such 
monuments have been preserved to this day‘. 

The word psephisma properly signifies a law proposed 
at an assembly and approved by the people. It also 
means a decree or bill of the senate (Bours Wwhdiopa 
having, as is well known, this sense), and is derived from 
Wpifec Gat; which is properly to vote by pebbles; and, in 
its secondary signification, to vote in general. But there is 
yet a third; and much more extended meaning of Wwyducpua: 
By that name the Athenians designated those public re- 
cords; which did not contain the actual bill or decree, but 
merely an account of the circumstances connected with 
the proposal or adoption of it, or a statement of the 
measures passed in consequence by the people. The 
ebject of this was always to have at hand, in case they 


UAdioud, or thy yve"nv, as in ZEschines, adv. Ctesiph. p. 452. vik yap 
érepoy Whpicua birokpdrns. Aristoph. Nub. v. 431. 
Ev te Shum yvdmas ovdels vinjoer wAclovas 7 ov. 

2 Demosth. de Fals. leg. p. 381. adv. Aristogit. p. 799. Compare Vales, 
ad Harpocrat. p. 128. Wesseling ad Petit. Leg. Att. p. 178. Schweigh. ad 
Athen. v. ce. 53. Meurs. Lect. Attic: i. c: 11. Petit is greatly mistaken in 
confounding this temple with the BovAcuthpioy, though it was adjacent to the 
latter. Aischin. adv. Ctesiphont. p. 576. Pausan. Attic. c. 3. §. 4. In other 
states the place where the public records were kept was called “Apxetoy, 
whence the name Archives. See Hesych. in v. and his commentators. 

3 Jul: Pollux, viii. 96. Compare Telephus, ap. Eustath. ad Hom: 
Odyss. P. v. 455. p. 641. 45. Basil. 

4 The discussion of this custom has little reference to the subject of the 
assemblies, and has besides been so fully entered into by others that little 
remains to be said. The reader is referred to Taylor, on Lycurg. p. 122: 
R. Biagi, de Decret. Athen: c. xxviii, Boeckh, p. 185. 

K 2 
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were again wanted, authentic documents of the whole 
transaction. A psephisma of this description is recorded 
in Demosthenes‘, by which we find that the orator had 
proposed a law for reforming the old system of the 
trierarchies; that Patrocles accused him by a ypady) 
mapavoyov of unconstitutional measures; that he was 
acquitted, and that his accuser did not obtain a fifth part 
of the votes. Another psephisma of this description occurs 
also in the same orator ’®, informing us, that by command of 
the people, the Prytanes [131] and Strategi represented 
to the senate the propriety of appointing certain ambas- 
sadors ; and that Cephisophon, Democritus, and Poly- 
critus accordingly were appointed. In other psephis- 
mata, in addition to the actual measure which had been 
proposed, some notice is taken of the events which fol- 
lowed or were incidental to its adoption: thus, in the 
case of the proposal to appoint ambassadors, besides the 
mere proposal, the names of those who were subse- 
quently chosen are appended. Of this kind there are 
four in the single oration of Demosthenes de Corond’ : 
and it seems to have been a usual custom to add such an 
appendix in cases where any measure was passed which 
had to be carried into effect immediately. 

The form of the decrees was different according to the 
times in which they were passed. Not to mention the 
less important variations, we may observe that. those of 
greater antiquity, which were passed before the Archon- 
ship of Euclides, are generally headed by the formula: 
"Edoée 1H Bovdn cal 7 Sy: after which the tribe is 
specified in whose Prytany each was passed, then the 
names of the Scribe and the Chairman, and lastly that of 
the author of the proposal. We will illustrate this by 
an example. In Andocides* we have a psephisma com- 
mencing thus: "Edofe 7H Bovan cal TO Sypw, Alavris 
émputaveve, Krewyévns éypaypareve, BonOds éreotérer’ 
Tabe Anpopavros suvéypaev, x. tT. X%. And all of the 


5 De Coron. p. 261. § De Coron. p. 250. 
7 Pp. 285. 282. bis, 2839—291. 8 De Myster. p. 13. Steph. 
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above age are similar’: for the varieties observable in 
the occasional omission, [132] at the beginning, of the 
senate, and sole mention of the people, é0€e 76 djyo, 
in the substitution of eime for cuvéypawe, and in the 
insertion of the words tiyn dyalj tH “APnvaloy, are all 
unimportant. When we find no mention made of the 
Prytany, the Scribe, and the Chairman, at the head of 
the decree, as in the following one from Andocides’ 
"Edo 76 Sjuw, Ticapevos eire: or when not even these 
words occur, "Ed0€e 76 Syue, but only the name of the 
author of the bill, as we find again in Andocides’, Ilatpo- 
«reidns ei7rev—in these cases we are not to suppose the 
deficient words were wanting in the original copies of the 
decrees, but that they have been omitted by the writers 
who quote them. 

But the decrees which were passed after tive Archon- 
ship of Euclides till about Ol. xiv.* are headed by a 
formula totally different from those just mentioned. Here 
we find no introductory "Edofe rH BovaAj cal rO dHwo, 
no mention of the Scribe and Chairman; but the decree 
commences with the name of the Archon, (which is never 
specified in the earlier ones,) then follows the day of the 


® The following decrees of this age, in which the introductory formula is 
found entire, are still extant. Thucyd. iv. 118. about making a truce with the 
Lacedemonians: “Edofe TG Shuy “Akawayrls emputdveve, Salvimmos &ypap- 
pdreve, Nucidtdns ereotdrer’ Adxns cime’ Tixn ayalh TH AGnvatwy, roveicOa, 
why éxexerptay. An Inscription in Boeckh, icon. Ath. it. Tab. ii. no. 3. 
about restoring the sacred revenues: “Edotev Ti Bovat nal TG Shug Kerpo- 
ms emputdveve, Mynoleos eypappdreve, EvmelOns émeordres' KadAlas efrev 
amrodovvat Tots Oeots Ta xphuara Ta dperrddueva, K. T. A. The form of a decree 
of the senate, in Plutarch’s Lives of the Ten Orators, (Antiphon. tom. ii, 
p: 833.) resembles the above. “Edofe 77 Bovdg, mid Kal eixoorH Tis mpu- 
cavelas, Anudsvixos AdwmrenjOev eypaypdreve, birAdarparos MeAAnveds ereordrel, 
“Aydpav elev, x. T. A. Here the name of the presiding tribe is omitted, 
which we know to have been Antiochis, from the demus of the Chairman 
and Sertbe: but the day of the Prytany is added here, which is’ usually 
omitted in others. 

1 De Myster, p. 11. 24: 

2 Tbid. p. 10. 38. 

[* The author means Ol, exiv. both here and shortly below. Euclides 
was Archon QO]. xeiv. 2. | 
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month on which the motion was carried, the tribe then in 
office, and lastly the name of the proposer. After this 
introduction, the motive for passing the decree is stated, 
and then the decree itself, beginning with the formula: 
deddyOat 7H BovrH [133] cal r@ Sypww*. The decree 
of Demosthenes for sending ambassadors to Philip will 
illustrate this‘: 

’"Emt” Apyovtos Munowdirov, “ExatopBar@vos evn kat 
véa, purns mpuTavevovons Ilavdvovidos, Anuwocbévns Ay- 
poo bévovsIlavaveds eisev’ ’Eresd) Piduros aroorethas 
mpéaBets rept cipnyns, moroyoupévas TeTolnrar cvvOnKas 
mpos TOV ’AOnvaiwy Shpwov, deddyOa TH BovrAH Kal TO 
Siu Td AOnvaiwy drws dv 1 eipnvn éritedecOH 1 érri- 
xetpotovnbetoa ev TH mpaTH éexKAnola, TpécPBers ENéac Oar 
éx mavrav AOnvatwy non TévTe. 

The few and trifling varieties. which occur in the 
psephismata of this age (all of which are found in the 
single oration of Demosthenes de Corond), e. g. the 
omission of the Prytany in some’, the suppression of the 
author’s name in others’, or the absence of the formula 
deddyOat TH BovrAyH cal TO Sj", are easily explained by 
the natural supposition that the orator who quotes them 
did not think it necessary to do so word for word’, but 


3 De Coron. p. 235. See pp. 258. 266. 282. 288. for more psephismata 
of this description. 

4 The infinitive is here precative, and peculiar to these bills. See Taylor 
on Demosthen. de Coron. p. 235. R. The psephismata of which we are now 
speaking are nothing more than the original bills, just as they were en- 
grossed by the authors of them, and proposed to the people. When they 
had been carried in the assembly, they were publicly recorded, with the 
addition merely of the date and name of the Chairman, and perhaps also 
the seal of the city (see Biagi, c. xxviii. §. 4.) to shew that they were valid, 
and had the authority of laws. 

5 Demosth. de Coron. pp. 238. 249. 265. 

& Tb. p, 282. 

% Tb. ws. 

8 The following decree in Demosthenes de Coron. p. 265. appears to me 
in some respects different from the rest: “Apyov Anudvixos SAvebs, Bondpo- 
pidvos ern mer’ eixdda, yyoun Bovdjs kad Shuov, Kadralas bpedppios elmer, bre 
done? TH Bovdf Kal TH Shuw orepavGoat NavowAéa. We here find the 
indicative, d71 doxe?, instead of the precative infinitive. 'The reason seems to 
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merely wished to give the purport of them. [134] Per- 
haps, indeed, there is not a single psephisma quoted 
entire by the orator. 

If any measure was proposed to the people by the 
authority of the senate, the Strategi, or any other magis- 
trate, the fact is specified, in some decrees extant in 
Demosthenes, by the formula: yveéun Bovdjs, otpatn- 
yor, IToXewdpyov, upon which I have already made some 
observations. Moreover, if the assembly at which the 
measure was passed was an extraordinary one, it is 
always duly mentioned at the head of the decree’. 

After Ol. xiv.* or thereabouts, another form of draw- 
ing up decrees came into vogue, and remained unaltered 
till the latest times. In these we find that the Archon is 
mentioned first ; then the Prytany is specified, as well as 
what place it held in the order of the Prytanies’. Then 
is added sometimes the name of the Scribe’, although this 
is frequently omitted, even [135] in inscriptions: then 
the day of the month and that of the Prytany, and 
lastly, the names of the Chairman® and author of the bill. 


be, that this psephisma is not the actual bill, but merely a memorial, which 
Callias, who had proposed the bill of the senate, for crowning Nausicles, ta 
the people, upen that bill being immediately ratified by them, had ordered 
to be drawn up by the Scribe, and deposited among the public records. 
There is no reason, therefore, why we should find any difficulty in the 
unusual addition of gr: doxe?. 

9 Demosth. de Coron. p. 238. 249. * See note (*) sup. p. 133. ] 

1 But this is not mentioned in a decree in Josephus, An. J. xiv. 16. In 
Plutarch’s Lives of the Ten Orators, tom. ii. p. 852. em) ’Avatixpdérous 
“Apxovtos émt rijs AvrioxidSos év tH mputaveia, we should undoubtedly read 
éxrns or évdrns mputavetas. Anaxicrates was Archon Ol. 118. 2. 

2 See the decree concerning Phileterus, the brother of King Eumenes, 
which we have quoted in Chap. 2. The presiding tribe in this decree is 
Leontis, and the demus of the Scribe Pirithous, of the tribe (Eneis. Now 
unless we suppose that upon the addition of two new tribes, Antigonis and 
Demetrias, after O].118. 2. and the consequent alteration in the demi, the 
Pirithoede were registered under one of the two, this decree makes against 
the opinion of those who hold that the 6 kata mputavetay ypaupareds (for this 
is the Scribe whose name is attached to decrees) was invariably of the pre- 
siding tribe. See Corsin. Fast. Att. Diss. iv. n. 18. 

3 The formula ray rpoddpwy érebhpicey 6 Seiva, is of frequent occurrence 
in these decrees ; but we never find 6 deta ereordre:. The Suumpdedpor are 
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The decree itself has usually the same formula: dedoyAae 
(sometimes édo€ev) tH Bovah kal To SHuw, ayaeh rbyn. 
I will subjoin as an example the copy of an inscription 
from Chandler, with which the kindness of Boeckh has 
furnished me : 


EI] NIKOAQPOY APXONTOS 
EMI THS KEKPOMIAOS EKTH 

= IIPYTANEIAS TAMHAIONOS 
ENAEKATHI EKTHI KAI EIKO 
STHI THS IIPYTANEIAD EKKAH 
SIA TON IIPOEAPON EIIEVH@I> 
©EN APISTOKPATOS APISTO 
AHMOY OIN KAI SYMIIPOEAPO 
I OPASYKAHS NAYSIKPATO 

3 OPIASF EIMEN AEAOX@AI TQ 
1 AHMmoal‘, 


[136] The above is the earliest inscription of this form 
which I have seen. It was written in the Archonship of 
Nicodorus, Ol. cxvi. 3, eight years after the conquest of 
Athens by Antipater, at which time (Ol. cxiv. 3.) the 
form of the Attic republic underwent certain alterations. 
And perhaps it was about that time that this change in 
the form of the decrees was introduced—a change which, 
T have little doubt, was less considerable than it at first 
sight appears, inasmuch as there is probably not a single 


mentioned, because the Chairman could not allow the people to vote without 
their consent. We may also remark, that in these decrees, after the date, is 
added éxiAnota, or exxAnota xupia, as in Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Zenon. 
p. 441. and sometimes also the place of assembly, as in Josephus, éxxAnotas 
yevouevns ev TH Oedrpw. But I shall not attempt to notice every trifling 
variety which occurs in every kind of psephisma. We do not always find 
én) tov deivos “Apxovros, or ém) “ApxovrTos Tov Seivos, but sometimes em rod 
deivos, without ~Apxovros, or Tod Seivos “Apxovros without the preposition ; 
or even kara Tov Selva “Apxovra. Instead of mudts mputavevotans we find 
mputavela vats, in some decrees. Biagi (de Decret. Ath. e. vii. c. xii. 
¢. xxvii. c. xxxi.) has diligently collected these and similar peculiarities. 

4 Inv. 7. EMEVH®I20EN is a corrupt reading for EMEVH®ISEN. ibid: 
Apistoxparos for ’Apiotoxpdrys, v. 8. ON is an abbreviation for Oivoatos, 
andiny. 10. ©PIAZF for @pido1os. Navowxpdros for Navowxpdrous. 
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decree quoted by Demosthenes, which is in every re- 
spect unmutilated and entire. 

I have asserted that the name of the Chairman, ho 
gave the people permission to vote on the question, is 
usually attached to decrees. This is true only of the first 
and third classes of them; for in the decrees of the second 
class, which are extant in Demosthenes, the name of the 
Chairman never occurs*. That the custom, however, : 
had not become obsolete at that time, is not only highly 
probable, but actually proved by the testimony of AEs- 
chines: Kat yap tovs ypovous, kal Ta Wndicpara Kai Tods 
érubnpicavtas év trois Snmociots yoammace Tov &mavra 
xpovov purdtrete*®. In another place, he thus addresses 
the scribe: “Avdyvodi jot tis Hv 6 TadTa érupnditvorv 
Tipdedpos’. Where can we expect these names to have 
been written, unless in the very decrees upon which they 
permitted the people to vote? Hence [137] Dodwell* has 
supposed that those who are called Archons at the head 
of these decrees, are to'be considered as the Chairmen 
of the. Prytanes ; and this supposition he thinks strongly 
supported by the singular fact that not one of all these 
Archons is mentioned in the Greek Fasti (which are most 
authentic and certain for that period) as the Archon of 
the year in which the decree where he is named was 
passed. ‘The Archon Demonicus, mentioned in Demos- 
thenes, is nowhere found in the Fasti, and is besides 
attached to a decree which appears to have been written 
Ol..cv. 3, the year in which the Archon Eponymus was 
Cephisodotus®. There are two decrees which bear the 
name of Mnesiphilus, belonging to Ol. cvili. 2, when 


5 Except in one law in Demosthenes, adv. Timocr. p. 723. 

6 Aischin. de Fals. leg. p. 266. I agree with Reiske, who proposes to 
read 7a Wndlouara Kal Tovs xpdvous. 

” Adv. Ctesiphont. p. 465. 

8 De Cyclis. Dissert. iii. sect. 41. 

9 De Coron, p. 265. I have followed Corsini in assigning the dates of 
the decrees, Fast. Att. Diss. vii, and shall always mention in the notes when 
I dissent from him. 
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Themistocles was Eponymus’. There are three with the 
name Nicocles or Neocles, and Cherondas, all which be- 
long to Ol. cix. 4, in which Nicomachus was the Archon’. 
There are three others, of Ol. cx. 2, in which Lysimach- 
ides was Archon’, where we find the names Heropythus 
and Nausicles. ‘There is one bearing the name of [138] 
Euthycles, of Ol. cx. 3, when Cherondas was Archon‘; 
and, lastly, one bearing the name of Polycles, of Ol. cix. 3. 
when Sosigenes was Archon’. To these we may probably 
add Mnesithides, Cherondas, and Xenias. The name 
Mnesithides is found in Demosthenes, and taken, in all 
probability, from the head of some decree. The orator is 
speaking of the war of the Amphictyons against the Am- 
phisseean Locrians, and is maintaining that it originated 
by the intrigues of Avschines. He then proceeds: réye 
87) kab Tods ypovovs év ols TadTa éyliyvero’ cial yap Kal 
os émudaydpnoev ovTos. Aéye. Xp ovo. “Apywov Mvnaor- 
Oeldns, pnvos AvOecotnpidvos Extn eri Sexarn °. 


1 De Coron. p. 235. and 238. In the latter passage, indeed, Mvynaipvaos 
is read instead of MyvnoidiAos; but the latter is without doubt the true 
reading. 

2 Nicocles or Neocles, de Coron. p. 249, 250. Reiske has rightly written 
NeoxAéous in both places. The MSS. vary between NeoxAéous and Nixo- 
«Aégovs. Cherondas, de Coron. p. 253. _ This decree, however, Corsini 
refers to Ol. cx. 1. But the Eubcean war, undertaken by the advice of 
Demosthenes, and successfully brought to an issue, Ol. cix. 4. caused the 
expulsion of the tyrants and liberation of the cities; on which account 
Demosthenes had certain honours decreed him by both the Eubceans and 
Athenians. But it is scarcely credible, that when the war was carried on 
Ql. cix. 4. and in the summer time, a decree should have been proposed in 
the winter of the following year, in the month Gamelion, for crowning 
Demosthenes. Compare Diodorus, xvi. 74. 

3 De Coron. p. 282. and 288. 

4 Ibid. p. 266. Corsini refers this decree to Ol]. cx. 2. I shall state 
hereafter my reasons for differing from him. 

5 Tbid. p. 261. 

° Ibid. p. 279. The whole history of these transactions is exceedingly 
obscure, on account of the reluctance of A.schines and Demosthenes to be 
explicit upon them. As, however, it is impossible in this place to dwell at 
sufficient length upon the subject, I have thought it better to say nothing 
than to say too little. 
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Now this I conceive to have been recited out of the 
decree which was passed concerning the appointment of 
A schines to the office of Pylagoras. If so, this mention 
of Mnesithides must belong to Ol. cx. 1. in which year 
Theophrastus was Eponymus’. Cherondas is spoken 
of by Aschines: "Emt yap Xaipwvdov” Apyovtos, Oapyn- 
Audvos pnvos Sevrépa POivovtos, éxxAnaias ovons, &ypare 

y 4 la ? \ lol n a , 
Widiopa Anuoobévns, ayopav Toijcas THv durOv SKip- 
popoptavos Sevtépa iotapévov Kal tpitn, cal érérakev év 
TO Wyhicpate Exdotyn Tdv hurdv éErésOas Tods émupEednn- 
comévous TOY Epywv [emt Ta Telyn] Kal Tamlas K. T.r*. 
There can be no doubt but that this date is taken from 
Demosthenes’ own decree. The transactions here men- 
tioned took place Ol. cx. 1, or perhaps cx. 2°; at all 
events, [139] before cx. 3; in which year Cherondas was 
Eponymus. Now, according to the Fasti, the Eponymi 
for the first and second years of this Olympiad were 
Theophrastus and Lysimachides. Lastly, Xenias is 

Pp Ma yi 
mentioned by Plutarch (or whoever was the author of the 
Lives of the Ten Orators)* as follows: Tpayduevos 8é 6 
‘Yreptdns tv Paxiwvos Swpedv, iv ceive Medias Me- 
Siov “Avayvpdotos éri Beviov “Apyovtos, Taunuavos 

7 #Eschin. adv. Ctesiphont. p. 505, 506. 

8 Adv. Ctesiphont. p. 420. seq. 

9 Philochorus tells us, that in Ol. cx. 1. in the Archonship of Theo- 
phrastus, when a war with Philip threatened the state, Demosthenes pro- 
posed a law vats mAnpody kal 7a YAAG evepyety Ta TOD moAguov. (Ap. Dionys. 
Hal. Epist. ad Ammzum, p. 124. Sylburg.) It is therefore highly probable 
that at the same time the decree for the repairs of the walls was proposed. In 
the year following, however, (Ol. cx. 2.) in the Archonship of Lysima- 
chides, when the state absolutely required all its funds for the war which 
now appeared inevitable, 7& uty epya 7a wep) rods vewoolkous Kad Thy cKevo- 
Ohenv dveBdArovTo Sia Tov méAEuov Ty mpds PiAuwmoy. The business, there- 
fore, of repairing the walls appears to have been put off; and those who, 
were appointed superintendants in the work, did not, as it was left un- 
finished, retire from their office, nor give in their accounts. Hence it hap- 
nened, that Demosthenes, who was one of the number, and had entered upon 
the office Ol. cx. 2. in the beginning of the year (for he had been appointed 
at the end of Ol. cx. 1.), still continued a reryoroids in the month Pyanep- 
sion, Ol. ex. 3. at which time the bill of Ctesiphon for crowning him was, 
proposed. /Bsch. p. 400. 

1 Hyperid. tom. ii. p. 850. 
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éBSoun bOivovtos, yr7HOn. 1 think it exceedingly pro- 
bable that this was taken from the head of Midias’ decree. 
But no Xenias is mentioned in the Fasti before Ol. cxiv. 
3, in which year Hyperides and Demosthenes both died : 
there is one recorded of that name seventeen years after, 
in O1. exviii. 4. 

Every one of these, then, who are mentioned at the 
head of the decrees as Archons, but are not found as such 
in the Fasti, either at all, or at least in those years to 
which the decrees belong, are, in the opinion of Dodwell, 
to be considered as Epistate. ‘This is certainly an extra- 
ordinary idea. [140.] The objection which would natu- 
rally present itself in the first place is this:—Would the 
titles of the magistrates at Athens be so undetermined, so 
capricious, and promiscuous ; and would even their pudbléc 
appellations be so various and unsettled, that those who, 
on all other occasions, even in decrees, are called “Emic- 
rarat, or IIpoespot, and are said émuctraretv or mpoedevery, 
should be mentioned in public records and other decrees 
by the same name and in the same place as that by which 
the chief of the Archons is every where else designated ? 
The explanation which the grammarians give of the names 
Uptravs and émiotatns by *“Apywv, has no reference to 
this, as every one will at once perceive. Inthe next place, 
when we know that the office of Chairman was limited to the 
space of one day, and that no one could hold it twice, how 
can it have happened that Mnesiphilus, for instance, or 
Heropythus, have their names attached to several psephis- 
mata in the same year, which were passed not at the same, 
but at different assemblies? How, I ask, could Aischines, 
Demosthenes, and Plutarch, use the names of the Chair- 
men for the day to designate a certain year? But these 
and similar objections have already been brought forward 
by others, and no one at the present day will be found to 
support Dodwell’s opinion, completely false as it evidently 
is. The opinion of the learned and ingenious Italian, 
Corsini, is well known, and has been almost universally 
received, viz. that it was customary at Athens, in case of 
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the death, removal from office, or unavoidable absence of 
the Archon Eponymus, for some other member of the 
college, the King or Polemarch, or one of the Thesmo- 
theta, to take his place and perform his duties in the 
senate and assembly: and that his name was added to 
all bills of the senate, decrees of the people, and other 
public records, during the time that he was vicegerent, 
instead of that of the Archon Eponymus.[141] But for 
my own part, I very much doubt whether after the time 
of Solon the Archons used ever to preside over and re- ~ 
gulate the meetings of the senate and the people, as 
Corsini supposes’. We are not given to understand this 
by any one of the ancients. All concur in attributing to 
the Proedri and their Chairman the chief management in 
the senate and the assembly, but scarcely any duties are 
assigned by them to the Archons. Pollux indeed tells 
us’ that the accusations called eicayyedlas were laid 
before the people by the Thesmothete; but this took 
place only once on the first assembly of each Prytany, 
and had nothing whatever to do with the Archon Epo- 
nymus;—not to mention that this was entirely different 
from the office of the Presidents. In the appointment of 
the Strategi the Archons certainly took an important part, 
whence they are said by Pollux themselves yetpotovety 
Yrparnyovs: but then this appointment only took place 
once a year. Again; the Archons directed and regulated 
the enquiry into the conduct of the magistrates (dpyav 
émuyetpotovia), which was instituted at the first assembly 
in every Prytany: but they cannot on that account be 
said to have presided at those assemblies‘. Perhaps 
also, when the method of voting by ballot was adopted 
(which was but seldom) on any question, the Archons dis- 
tributed the votes, or ballots, to the people. And lastly» 
the pay for attending the assemblies (70 éxxdAnovactiKov) 
was given out by the Thesmothete. But all the other 


2 Fast. Att. Diss. I. no. 24. 
* Pollux, lib. vili. sect. 87. and 95, 
4 Tbid. sect. 87. and 95. 
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iluties in the assemblies belonged to the Proedri, and not 
to the Archons. In the senate it was clearly impossible 
for them to preside; for that body sat daily, except on 
holidays; while the Archons had likewise daily to officiate 
in their capacity of judges, and could not perform both 
duties at once. I conclude, therefore; that this opinion of 
Corsini, regarding the substitution of the names of those 
Archons who presided in the senate and assemblies in 
place of the Eponymi, for the names of the Eponymi 
themselves, in decrees and public records or monuments, 
is untenable. [142] It is very certain that the only object 
in attaching the name of the Archon to these monuments 
was to designate the year when the events there recorded 
took place. Moreover, it is not the name of the Archon 
who was concerned in; or presided, on the occasion of any 
such event, but that of the Eponymus, the head of the 
college of Archons, which is always thus attached: Indeed 
his title of "Eavupos is derived from this custom of de- 
signating the year by his name, not only in public monu- 
ments, but on all occasions in which it was requisite to 
assign the date. There are, however, many such public 
monuments, belonging to the same year, which yet do not 
bear the name of one Archon, but those of several. In 
these cases the only probable solution of the difficulty 
seems to be, to suppose that on certain occasions the 
office of the Archon Eponymus was, from some cause or 
other, interrupted, and that the power, which was usually 
invested in one individual for the space of a year, was on 
such occasions divided amongst several, whether of the 
college of Archons, previously appointed substitutes (ézu- 
dayovtes), or surrogates. Hence it would naturally fol- 
low, that different parts of the year would be designated, 
not by the name of the individual who was Eponymus 
at the beginning of it, and whose name alone is specified 
in the Fasti, but by the names of his successors, accord- 
ing as each one happened to be in office at the time. 
This is almost precisely the same opinion which Corsini 
at first entertained, but subsequently rejected for the one 
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which I. have mentioned, and stated my objections to, 
above. It may, however, be in some measure confirmed 
by the arguments which Corsini employed in its favour’: 
Nothing surely could be more likely, especially in the 
more corrupt times of the republic, than that the conduct 
of some of the Archons [143] should be impeached by a 
public informer, or even by an honourable and well- 
meaning citizen, in the excess of his zeal for the public 
welfare. This, we assert, might frequently have been 
done at the émrvyerporovia of the Archons, which was held 
every Prytany, and any Archon thereby deposed from 
his office, and another substituted in his stead: It might 
also easily have happened, that the Archon was hindered 
by illness during a part of the year from attending to his 
ordinary duties, and that till his recovery some other was 
substituted to take his place, who, as the vicem gerens of 
the Eponymus, would have his name affixed to any public 
records or monuments which might be decreed whilst he 
was in office. We cannot, however, deny that there are 
still difficulties remaining. It would appear strange that 
the Eponymus so very frequently gave up his office before 
its due expiration, that in eleven decrees, (or, if we add 
those in Demosthenes and Aischines bearing the names 
of Mnesthides and Cherondas, no fewer than thirteen,) 
all passed within twenty years, from Ol. cv. 3, to Ol. cx. 3, 
we should find the names of substituted Archons affixed : 
and not only this, but that we should have to suppose the 
same to have happened twice or thrice‘ in a single year, 


5 Fast. Att. Dissert. vii. No. 13. 

6 Not jive times, as Corsini will have it, who expresses the following opinion 
about the Archons of this year, Ol. cx. 2. 

1. Lysimachides, recorded as Eponymus in the Fasti. 

2. Euthycles, on the 22nd of Pyanepsion; in a decree quoted by Demos- 
thenes, de Coron. p. 266. 

3. Charondas, on the sixth of Elaphebolion, ib. p. 243. 

4. Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth of Elaphebolion, and twenty-ninth of 
Munychion, ib. p. 282. 

5. Nausicles, on the sixteenth of Scirrhophorion, ib. p. 188. 

6. Lysimachides, towards the end of Scirrhophorion. 
For, since Dionysius informs us that the Athenian ambassadors whom De- 
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as we shall find it necessary to do. [144] Thus, for in- 
stance, in Ol. cx. 2, the Eponymus at the beginning of 
the year was Lysimachides, whose name is recorded in 
the Fasti. We must suppose that after a few months he 


mosthenes had voted to send on the sixteenth of Scirrhophorion, arrived at 
Thebes when Lysimachides was Archon; Corsini thence infers,’ that Lysi- 
machides ought to have been Eponymus after Nausicles; that is, after the 
sixteenth of Scirrhophorion: in which inference I do not agree with him, 
For Dionysius, and Philochorus whom he follows, designate the year by one 
Eponymus, (Lysimachides, who was Archon first in that year,) in conformity 
with the usual éustom of historians, But it by no means therefore follows, 
that Lysimachides was actually in office at that time of the year, and that 
Nausicles had retired before its expiration. Lysimachides therefore ought 
not to have been twice named in Corsini’s table, but only once. I do not 
believe that Euthycles had anything more to do with this year than Che- 
rondas. For Taylor has proved (Prefat. ad Auschin. adv. Ctesiph.) rightly 
from /schines himself, (a much higher authority in this respect than Cicero 
and Plutarch) in opposition to Corsini, that the decree of Ctesiphon for 
crowning Demosthenes, dated in the Archonship of Euthycles, as well as 
the indictment of A’schines, dated in that of Cherondas, was written not be- 
fore, but after the battle of Cheronea, Ol. cx. 3, in which year the Eponymus 
in the Fasti is Cherondas. But as in the month Pyanepsion in this year 
Euthycles is recorded as Archon, and afterwards, in Elaphebolion, Che- 
rondas; we must suppose that in consequence of some interruption in the 
office of Cherondas, caused perhaps by illness, Euthycles took his place till 
he could return to it again. Hence we shall have the following order of 
Eponymi for Ol. cx. 2. 

1. Lysimachides, in the Fasti. 

2. Heropythus, Elaphebol. 25, and Munych. 29. 

8. Nausicles, Scirrhophor. 16. 

There were therefore three Eponymi this year; and the same number also in 
Ol. cix. 4. 

1. Nicomachus, in the Fasti. 

2. Neocles, Boedrom. 30; in Demosth. de Cor. p. 249, 250. 

8. Cherondas, Gamelion 25; ib. p. 258. There are never found more 
than three Eponymi in one year: and perhaps if Corsini had been aware 
of this fact, he would not have changed his former opinion about these 
Archons for his latter one about the Pseudeponymi. It will appear strange 
to some that in not one of the decrees of this age the same Archon Epony- 
mus is recorded as that in the Fasti. This may, however, have so hap- 
pened by chance: for in decrees of a later age the Eponymi correspond 
with those in the Fasti, as Nicodorus, and Agathocles. And it is very 
probable, that if several of these had belonged to one year, we should have 
found the names of surrogate Archons. We cannot, for instance, determine 
whether Arrhenides or Dicnysius are surrogates or not, because the Fasti 
after Ol, cxxi. are uncertain and imperfect. 
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‘gave up his office, and Heropythus was appointed his 
successor. But Heropythus, too, shares the same fate 
before the expiration of the year: [145] for while we 
have his name affixed to two decrees, dated in the months 
Elaphebolion and Munychion, we find the name of Nau- 
sicles in a decree dated in the month Scirrhophorion. If 
this singular anomaly should present such insuperable dif- 
ficulty to the mind of any reader, as to incline him to re- 
ject the whole theory, I confess I shall make no great 
opposition, provided he does not adopt in preference the 
former opinion of Corsini. I am far from extolling my 
own view as infallibly and unquestionably correct; but I 
certainly do despair of any explanation being offered which 
possesses higher probability, at the same time that it is 
capable of more satisfactory proof. And all who have 
considered the question with diligent attention, will, I 
believe, agree with me in this respect. 

But it is now time for us to return to the subject which 
was under our consideration, before we entered upon this 
digression. ‘The names of the Chairmen are not affixed 
to all the decrees extant in Demosthenes; and yet it is 
difficult to suppose that the custom of doing so was 
dropped at that period. As therefore, the opinion of 
Dodwell is inadmissible, we can only surmise [146] that 
they were added in the original copies, but omitted by 
the writer who quotes them. And this conjecture seems 
to derive some confirmation from the fact that one law at 
least is preserved by Demosthenes, in which the name of 
the Chairman is recorded, and which is as follows: 

"Et tis Ilavévovldos mperns, ths IIputavelas dw- 
Sexatn, Tov Tpoédpav érewjdicev ‘AptotokAys Muppu- 
vovatos, Tupoxparns eime’, kK. T. dr. 

Yet this very law is quoted but a little before, without 
the name of the Chairman’. 

"Ent tis. Tlavdcovidos mperns, dwdexaty THs TIputa- 
veias, TiwoKxparns etme. 


7 Adv. Timocrat. p. 723, § Ibid. p. 712._ 
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Now why should we not be at liberty to suppose, that 
the same may have taken place in a decree, which we see 
has taken place in a law? It would be a groundless 
objection to say that this is a daw, not. proposed at the 
assembly, but in the court of the Nomothete: and that 
we cannot fairly infer from it what was the form of the 
decrees proposed in the assembly. For, as the whole 
proceedings in that court were conducted exactly simi- 
larly to those in the assemblies, there can be little doubt 
but that the laws proposed in the former closely resem- 
bled the decrees carried in the latter. Further, there is 
a law in Andocides’ which is headed just as the decrees 
of that age usually are. 

But in the above law of Timocrates, the number and 
day of the Prytany are expressed. And if we suppose 
the same to have been done in the original copy, but 
omitted in the transcript [147] of Demosthenes, there 
will be but very little difference between this and the 
third class of psephismata; which is what I meant, when 
T said before, that the change introduced about Ol. exiv. 
was less than might at first sight appear. 


et 


CHAPTER XII. 
On the Dismissal of the Assemblies. 


When all the business of the assembly had been trans- 
acted, the crier dismissed the people by command of the 
Prytanes who had before convened them. Thus in the 
Acharnenses Aristophanes represents the crier uttering 
the following proclamation :— 


\ n Shy, n Sees 
Tous Opakas amtévat, mapeivar & eis evnv" 


A 
of yap Hpurdvets Mover riy exkAnoiay’. 


9 De Myster. p. 18. 

1 Acharn. v. 171. Advew and Biadvew thy éxxAnotay are the. words pecu- 
liarly applied to the dismissal of the people from the assemblies. See 
Aristoph. Eccles. 377. Aischin. de Fals, leg. p. 262. 
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If one day was found to be insufficient for the dis- 
cussion of the business before them, assemblies were 
sometimes held two days consecutively’. 

It was undoubtedly forbidden at Athens, as well as at 
Rome, to consult the people after sunset. At all events, 
they met always in the morning, not long after sunrise‘; 
and this seems to have been the regular time of holding 
assemblies amongst the Greeks in all ages. For Homer, 
when he represents Agamemnon and Menelaus [148] as 
having convened the people in the evening, accuses them 
of having acted contrary to all rule‘: 


s > ae? , > \ 
KaAcooapeva ayopny €s Traytas Ayatovs 


‘ > ws > X , > as ¢ 
pay, drap ov Kara Kégpov, es nédvoy Katadvyra. 


If any one announced that he had observed an un- 
favourable omen in the sky, or perceived thunder or 
lightning, the assembly was immediately broken up. The 
same was done on the sudden appearance of rain, the 
shock of an earthquake, or such-like natural phenomena, 
which were called dvoonuias®. These omens might be 
declared, not merely by the magistrates, as among the 
Romans, but by private individuals also, of which we 
have an example in Diczopolis, in Aristophanes’°: 


GAN drrayopeda@ pr) Toveiy €xkAnoiay 
trois Opakl rep puucOod' eyo O tpiv dre 


Svoonpia ort, Kal pavis BeBANKE pe. 


Many signs of this description are enumerated by the 
chorus in the Nubes’: 


a \ aye DY &@ A 

hy yap 7 Tus €£000s 
pndevi Evy vO, rér fH Bpovrdpev 7) exdCoper® 
eira Tov Ocoiow €xOpdyv Buprodéyyny Madhaydva 


Hix npsiabe orparnydy, Tas opis cvviyopev 


2 Aischin, de Fals, leg. p. 243. adv. Ctesiph. p. 458. 

3 Aristoph. Thesmoph. vy. 375. Eccles. v. 85, and 290, Acharn. y. 20. 

4 Odyss. ili. 137. 5 See Suidas in v. 6 Acharn, 168. 
7 Nub. y. 579. seqq. 


ape 
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karrovodpev Sed. Bpovry & éppayn Si dorpamns’ 
CA 

7 cednun O e&édeure ras ddovs. 68 Frtos 

riv Opvarri® eis éavroy eiOéws cuvedkioas 


ov paveiy €packey tpi. 


And to the same superstition the following verses of 
Aristophanes* may likewise be referred : 


A > 4 /, 
oelopos el yévouro mohAaKis 
4} wip amdrporoy, } SidEevev yadh, 


, > xr > ‘ * > / ‘A 
TAvOatwWT av cio peporres, @ pBpovrnre Ov. 


We know on the authority of Thucydides, [149] that 
the assemblies were dismissed on account of an earth- 
quake: cescpod dé yevomévou, (says that Historian) mplv 
Te eroxupwOhvas, ) éxxrnola avtn aveBnOn’. 

If the assembly had been interrupted for any of the 
above reasons, before the business had been discussed 
and the decree passed, the people were ordered to attend 
on another day, which was very often the following one, 
for further deliberation upon the same subjects’. 

Before I conclude this book, it remains for me to make 
a few observations on a passage of Andocides, which 
Reiske, and perhaps others also, have falsely imagined 
to refer to the custom of dismissing the assemblies. It is 
in the oration de Mysteriis, where the orator, after pre- 
mising that information had been given concerning the 
profanation of the Mysteries, and the mutilation of the 
Mercuries; that some had been arrested in consequence 
of that information, and imprisoned or capitally punished, 
and the search after the offenders was not yet over; 
describes the sudden panic and consternation which had 
pervaded the city on that account. Kat 1 mons (he 
writes) oUrw Svéxerto, War érrevd THY BovrAry els TS 
Bovneutipov 6 kipv& avelrn iévar kal rd onuetov Kabérn, 
TO AUTO onpuelo 1) wev Bound) eis Td BovdrevTypsov Her, of 


8 Eccles. v. 786. 

® Thucyd. v. 45. Compare Plutarch, Nic. c. 10. 

1 Thucyd. v. 46, See also the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharn. 
Vardeile 
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S ke ris ayopas epuyor, SeSudtes els Exactos put) cVA- 
AnPOein®. It is difficult to say what this onpevor is 
which is mentioned by the orator. Reiske, indeed, 
interprets it signum, quod quamdiu esset sublatum, concio 
manebat ; detracto autem, concio dissoluta erat. Tale 
quid (he adds) etiam apud Romanos in comitiis obtinuit. 
He doubtless had in view that custom which prevailed 
among the Romans, of stationing a garrison in the citadel, 
under a flag, during the time of the Comitia Centuriata, 
whilst the people [150] were engaged in voting’. But 
these comitia were conducted in a manner entirely differ- 
ent from the Athenian Ecclesia. The flag was there 
hoisted to be, as Servius‘ observes, a mark imperati 
exercitus; the expression imperare ewxercitum merely 
meaning to convene the people divided into centuries, 
and to conduct some of them under the standard to the 
Campus Martius to vote, and station others by way of 
garrison in the citadel, that is, on the Janiculum®. With- 
out this garrison the Comitia Centuriata could not be 
held; whence it was necessary to dismiss the people if 
ever the flag was taken down and the garrison marched 
off. An instance of this we find in the trial of Rabirius, 
when Metellus tore up the flag, and by breaking up the 
assembly, forced the people to retire without having 
voted’. This was not, however, the proper and regular 
mode of dismissing the assembly. Usually, the magis- 
trates commanded the people to separate by the formula, 
‘“Si vobis videtur, discedite, Quirites’:” upon which 
they immediately broke up, and the flag and garrison 
were removed. But at Athens no flag was hoisted, no 
garrison stationed in the citadel, for the occasion of an 
assembly; although therefore some signal for assembling, 


De Myster. p. 6. 3. Steph. 

Letus Felix, ap. Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. xv. 27. 

Ad Virg. A£n, viii. 1. 

Gronovius: to whom the reader is referred, Observat. i. 1. 
Dion Cassius, xxxvil. 27, 28. 

See Brisson, de Formulis, lib. ii. p. 191. 
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whether of the nature of a flag, or of some other de- 
scription, (which point we shall presently discuss,) seems 
to have been commonly hoisted, still the custom should 
not have been compared with the one prevalent at Rome, 
which was in fact entirely different. 

Much the same arguments have been lately adduced 
against Reiske’s explanation, by that most acute and pro- 
found scholar, [151] Augustus Boeckh, who has offered 
another conjecture on the meaning of this disputed word 
onpecov®—a conjecture in which, though in the highest 
degree learned and ingenious, I confess I cannot entirely 
acquiesce. Whether my own view be more probable, 
others of course must judge: and that none will do so 
with greater impartiality than Boeckh himself, I feel well 
assured. 

In the first place, then, Boeckh has sufficiently proved 
(what indeed must be clear to every one who has read the 
whole passage of Andocides with attention) that no men- 
tion is there made of an assembly. In fact, the very 
words of & é« tis ayopads épuyov, alone prove that the 
transaction took place in the Agora, and not at the 
assembly ; for the Attic writers of this period never call 
the place of meeting ayopd. To me it appears certain, 
that the words of Andocides ; «al ods cttw Séxe0TO, 
kK. 7. X. are not meant to imply what took place merely on 
one day, but what continued during the whole time of 
that investigation. In another passage the orator, speak- 
ing about the same subject, says, avauvicOnte év ol@ 
KIVOUY® Te Kal aunyavia KabéoTare, Kal brL oVT@ opddpa 
opas avtovs érepoBynobe, dot ovd cis THY ayopav ert 
eEnevre, EKATTOS UY oldpevos cvAANPOHTECOaL®. 

Since, then, the word onpetov has no reference to the 
assemblies, Boeckh supposes it to have been the public 


8 Index Lection. Univers. Berolin. for the summer of 1817. 

9 Andocid. de Reditu suo, p. 20.37. Steph. In the former passage of 
Andocides, (quoted in p. 148.) instead of the conjunctives dveimn and xadéAr, 
which are evidently wrong, it appears that we should write dyelao. and 
xe@édot [which have been restored by Bekker from his MSS. A and B, ] 
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seal of the city, with which the doors of the senate-house 
used_to be closed. ‘‘ As often, therefore,” says he, “as 
the senate had to go into the senate-house, [152] this seal 
was to be taken off by the command of the Prytanes, and 
by the same crier who had just before summoned the se- 
nators by proclamation in the Agora. And this is, in our 
opinion, TO onwetov Kaferety.” As to his opinion about 
the doors of the senate-house being sealed up, I myself 
agree in its probability. And [ will also admit, that there 
is no very great harshness in using, in the passage follow- 
ing, the same word cyyetoy in a different signification. 
For why should Andocides so fastidiously have avoided 
a play upon the sense of the two words, (particularly if it 
came naturally,) when Cicero’ has studiously adopted it 
in a letter to Atticus, in which he says, ‘‘ Illa signa non 
bona, si cum signis legiones veniunt é Gallid.” I must 
however confess it seems strange to me, that Andocides 
should have used that expression which no one (as far as 
I know) has ever applied to the opening of doors, even 
when sealed, and rejected the one sanctioned by common 
use. For Demosthenes also, in the two passages pointed 
out by Boeckh, uses the phrase dvoiyew tiv Ovpar, 
although the door was sealed up’. Lastly: though the 
expression ddedetv TO onwetov be used, I much doubt 
whether cadeXetv TO onpetov be correct. For such seals 
were not pulled down from a higher place, nor were they 
destroyed. 

My own conjecture about the meaning of this knotty 
word onwetov in Andocides, is this. I imagine it to have 
been a signal, (of what form I cannot pretend to surmise, 
but probably resembling a flag,) [153] which, when 
hoisted, gave notice that it was time for the senators to 


1 Cic. Ep. ad Att. xiv. 5. 

2 Demosth. in Phenipp. p. 1039. dvr) 8& rod Ta onpeta Gy TB oiknudtwv 
& mapconunvduny, eAOdy «is aypoy avéwie Kol Tas KpiOas ekepdpnoe. p. 1041. 
mapeonunvayny Td oikhwata, Tod vduouv for dedwKdTos’ ovTos dvéwie. Kal Td 
pev apedety 7d onpetov duoroyei, Td 8’ dvoiton Thy Odpay obx Suodoryel, Homep 
wAdou rivds evera re onweta. aparpodyros 7) ToD Tas OUpas avoikar, 
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meet, and when removed, after they had assembled inside 
the house, shewed the late-comers that there was no 
admittance. At all events this custom prevailed in the 
law courts, as is implied by the following verses in the 
Vespe of Aristophanes’: 


ca AO CA, 
OOTLS AV UL@V 


Varepos €AOn TOU onpElov, TO TpL@Bodoy Ov KopLEtTaL. 


as é0ovs dvros, says the Scholiast, rpds onpetdv tu éxxel- 
pevoy aOpollecOar Tors Sixacras. And that those who 
came too late were not admitted, we may infer from the 
following verses in the same play, where Bdelycleon, 
under the character of a cricr, gives out*: 


eiris Oupaow HALaoTHS, civiTo. 


« Ce Be et 4 > ’ , 
Os nViK ay Neyoow ov« eioppnooper. 


My suspicion therefore is, that something similar pre- 
vailed also when the senate was being convened. 

But to return to the subject of the assembly. Aris- 
tophanes expressly mentions a onuetov, or signal, made 
use of in collecting the people into the Pnyx. In his 
Thesmophoriazusz, Euripides is supposed to understand, 
by the signal hoisted on the top of the temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine, that the women are assembling ° : 


+ \ 2 e € AOE sex 2 , 
exomrevde TaXEwS’ WS TO THS EkKANTIas 


onpeioy ev TH Geopopopio paiverat. 


I imagine that this signal also was raised to shew the 
time for assembling; and this opinion is confirmed by 
the words of Suidas in v. dre 5é guerre ylvecOar éxxdn- 
ala, onuetov érideto. ovTws oty Kal TOV yuVaLKaY jwer~ 
Aovowy év trois Occpodoptlors exxrnolaleryv, onwetov éré- 
6m. Here then is one of many instances, in which 
Aristophanes seems to have transferred the real customs 
of the ecclesia to the sham meeting of the women. 


3 V. 689. 
4 Vesp. v. 891. 
5 Thesmophor. v. 277, 
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BOOK II.—CHAP. I. 


On the different kinds of Subjects which were proposed 
for discussion at the Assemblies. 


Havine thus, in the preceding book, given an account 
of the manner in which the assemblies were held, and 
presented the reader with a sketch of what maybe termed 
their external form; it now remains for us to discuss, with 
all the accuracy in our power, what subjects were there 
submitted to the deliberation of the people; and to ex- 
amine what power the latter were privileged to exercise 
in determining upon them. In our investigation, however, 
of these questions, it can hardly be expected that we 
should be able to determine with precision and accuracy 
every single point, when the laws themselves appear to 
have prescribed nothing fixed and invariable upon the 
subject, but the power of the senate and people, and the 
affairs which came under their respective administration, 
to have varied according to the circumstances and cha- 
racter of the times. We may, however, safely venture 
this assertion; that there was nothing in any way relating 
to the administration, or connected with the general in- 
terests of the state, in which the people had not supreme 
control and the right of exclusive arbitration. They at 
least had the power either to depute their own authority 
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to others', if they did not choose to exercise it themselves 
in every case (a thing in fact impracticable in such a mul- 
titude and variety of state business), or to assume, when- 
ever there seemed occasion, the prerogative of deciding 
entirely according to their own discretion. 

[156] Now Aristotle arranges under three classes all 
such business as is usually comprised by the term state 
affairs. In the first he comprehends all measures con- 
cerning war, peace, confederacies, and alliance; in the 
second, the legislature; in the third, the exercise of judg- 
ment on the persons (i.e. on the death, banishment, or 
confiscation of property) of the citizens, and the scrutiny 
into the conduct of the magistrates’. There were, how- 
ever, additional subjects, which the Athenians used 
equally to take into consideration at their assemblies. 
These were, questions concerning the tributes and taxes ; 
the expenditure of the public money; the propriety of con- 
ferring honorary rewards upon citizens, or even aliens, for 
some distinguished services—among which may be classed 
the presentation of the rights of the state to the latter; 
the superintendance and direction of certain public sacred 
rites and festivals; and lastly, various incidental circum- 
stances, which being only of occasional occurrence, could 
not be defined by any certain name or comprised under 
any one class. Perhaps we may lay down, generally, four 
classes of business, over which the body of the people 
exercised supreme control: the judicature, the legislature, 
the foreign, and the domestic policy. 

The power over all these matters was either wholly or 
partially vested in the body of the people; and was ex- 
ercised by them either regularly on all occasions, or at 
times only and under peculiar circumstances. [157] All 


1 Allusion is made to this privilege when we read that the senate was ap- 
pointed by the people xupla, supreme, over any affair (Demosth. de Fals. leg. 
p- 389), or that the same power was given by them to the Areopagus (De- 
mosth, de Coron. p. 271). In Aristoph. Vesp. v. 588, Philocleon remarks; 

“Eri 8 7 Bovdd, xo Sijyos bray kpivae peya mparyyw &mophon, 
Eyhpiora Tovs Adixotyras rotor Gikdoros mapadoovan. 
2 Aristot. Polit, iv. 14, 
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ordinary trials, for instance, public as well as private, and 
on capital as well as minor charges, were (with the excep- 
tion of a few which came under the cognizance of the 
Areopagites or Epheta) held always by the Heliasts or 
other regular judges appointed by lot: but the extraordi- 
nary ones solely by the senate and people. With regard 
to the legislature, the ancient principle was to confer less 
power on the people in passing and abrogating laws, and 
greater upon the Nomothetz of their appointment: though 
in later times this principle was almost constantly violated. 
In all other matters it is difficult to determine how far the 
authority of the senate was distinct from the power of the 
people in every individual case; but we may safely assert 
that in general the people alone had the control over the 
more important affairs of the state, and that it was only in 
matters of less consequence that the senate could deter- 
mine of itself, and without having its decision ratified by 
the vote of the people’. 

Julius Pollux furnishes us with an exact enumeration 
of the various business which used to be transacted in the 
assemblies. In the first [158] assembly of every Prytany, 
which was called xvpia*, an émuyetpotovia, as it was 
termed, of the magistrates was instituted: that is, an ex- 
amination into their conduct, in which all who were found 


3 Ulpian (ad Demosth. ady. Aristocrat. p. 417) makes a distinction be- 
tween those decrees of the senate which required ratification by the people, 
an those which did not. The latter he calls érére:a, the former not so. éca 
piv ovv tia THs BovdAjs Wndlcpara jy, Ta’r’ Fy éréreca, Kad cuvayypeire TH 
Bova per eviautdy mavouevy. boa 5& axd rijs Bovats er mpds thy Sjpoy 
meupojvat, xa Td Kdpos Tap adrod AaBeEiy, Taira odk Fy érérea, But from 
the context alone of the oration on which this remark is made, it is evident 
that the distinction which he draws is groundless, and that all decrees what- 
ever of the senate, not excepting the mpoBovAcvuara, were to continue in force 
for the year at least, unless the people had voted to the contrary in the assembly. 
For in that case it is clear that the decrees must have become invalid imme- 
diately. There are however yet extant some decrees of the senate which 
seem to have been intended to continue in force for more than a year, as we 
may surmise from the nature of them, as well as from the fact of their being 
engraved on stones. See Biagi, de Decret. Ath. chap. xx, 

4 See book i, chap. 1. p. 26, seq. 
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wanting, were deposed from the office. To this assembly 
also was appropriated the cognizance of those extra- 
ordinary informations called cicayyeriat; and the lists 
of confiscated property, and the names: of those citizens 
who had entered upon inheritances were then read. The 
second assembly was devoted to hearing the appeals of 
those who came before the people with a suppliant branch, 
in token that they petitioned for leave to speak upon any 
public or private business. In the third, ambassadors 
from’ foreign states had an audience. In the fourth, reli- 
gious matters, and various business of the state, were 
discussed °. 

We are told*, that in some states, which approached 
nearer to the aristocratic than the democratic form, as 
at Sparta, the law enjoined that all the power exerted. by 
the people in assembly should consist solely in ratifying 
or rejecting by vote the bills of the senate; and that no 
one of them should presume to propose any motion con- 
trary to the opinion of that court. We have already seen, 
however, that the case was far otherwise at Athens. 
But in that state, that the influence of the demagogues 
and seditious mob-orators of the day might not proceed 
to uncontrolled and intolerable licence, two most sagacious 
remedies were devised by Solon. The first was, that no 
decree should be proposed by any one to the people, un- 
less previously approved of by the Proedri and Nomophy- 
laces, who sat under the bema during the time of the as- 
sembly’: the second, that if any person introduced a bad 
or pernicious law, he might be accused of unconstitutional 
measures (7apavdpuwv) by any citizen who pleased; [159] 
and upon his conviction the law of which he had been the 
author became invalid. Upon the subject of this action 
(ypadby mapavouwr) it will be expedient to premise a few 
observations, before we enter into the discussion of each 
individual point. 


5 Pollux, viii. 95, Compare Harpocration in v. kupla éxxAnota. 
6 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 6. 
7 See book i, chap. 11. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On the Action for unconstitutional Measures (ypaby 
TAPAVvOpLOV). 


If any person conceived that he could detect, in a de- 
cree proposed to the people, some clause at variance with 
the ancient laws, or hostile to the interests of the state, 
or objectionable on any other grounds; he might rise and 
declare before the people, by an oath which was called 
vrwpocta, that he intended to prosecute the author of 
that decree for an unconstitutional measure. The word 
vmwjoola properly signifies any oath, which a person is 
bound to take when he applies for the adjournment or 
arrest of some action in progress against him. Thus in 
law, the oath which was taken on alleging any just cause 
for suspending a trial was called trwpocia. Harpocra- 
tion writes: To breptiPecOar Sixnv, mpopaces ypasevov 
arrobnpla, ) vow, 7 TIL TOV TapaTAnTioV we’ SpKoY, 
oUTws éhéyeTo’ Kal TO ToLELY TOUTO UToOmVUGOaL, ws Ex TE 
Grav SHrov, Kal é€« ToD AnuooBévovs kat >OdvpTi0- 
Sépov Aoyou'. Since, therefore, in the assembly also, 
the individual who declared that he would prosecute the 
author of a motion [160], caused the adjournment of that 
motion for the present at least, it is natural that the term 
vmrwpocia should have been extended to the oath which 
he took to that effect, and that he should himself be said 
tropocacbat*. Julius Pollux gives the following expla- 


1 Harpocrat. in v. drwpoota, where see Valesius, p. 192. The passage in 
Demosthenes to which the Grammarian alludes, is in Olympiodor. p. 1174. 
On the various kinds of jrwuoofa Hudtwalcker has given a most excellent 
dissertation, de Dietetis, p. 91—7. 

2? Thus Matthiz (de Judic. Athen. P. 2. p. 265.) has correctly explained 
this signification of the word. Compare Luzac, p. 119. The author of the 
Rhetorical Lexicon is not to be attended to, when he says ( Bekker, Anecd. 1. 
p. 313.) ‘Yrwpocia’ érdérav tis vouov br’ BArov cionynbevta ypdaynrat mapa~ 
véuwv, 2 abtds 6 cionynoduevos Karayvovs av’tod ekoudonrar mapadcdroytobat. 
Sropocta St €xahon, bri duvdiyres of eionynoduevol, whe ew apyuply Toy vdpov 
Oér0cu whre Kare xdpw, &medvovro. That any one could withdraw his motion 
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nation of the word trwpocla:—irapocia é éativ, oTav 
x , Xx / s 4 e > f 
Tis ) Wipioua H vopov ypadhovta yparyyyntat Ws avETTLTH- 
Secov: and in another place:—aapavomar 8é (jv ypadi) 
el tis Wijhiopa ypddot 7) vdpov Tapdvowov. Urropocdpevos 
ydp Tis TO ypadev, 0d 4 Katnyopla trwpocla éxanetTo, 
Sujreyxev Stu dort mapdvopov, } adixov, | aovppopov’. 
I do not intend to deny the truth of this statement, that 
the action itself was called trwpocla, but I insist that 
vrepocla properly means nothing more than the oath by 
which any person engages to prosecute the proposer of 
an unconstitutional measure. And that this oath was 
actually tendered in assembly before all the people, seems 
capable of proof from a passage of Xenophon, [161] in 
his account of the celebrated trial of the ten generals. 
Euryptolemus had there suggested that the votes of the 
people should be taken on each individual separately, in 
conformity with the decree of Cannonus, and not on all 
at once, as the senate had proposed. The historian 
proceeds: tovtwv dé Stayerpotovoupévwr, TO ev Tmpe@- 
” AY > lé > e "A de M 
Tov Expwvav tHv HipuTtonéuov' vTopmocayévov o€ Meve- 
Kréous, Kal marty Siayerpotovias yevomévns, Expivav TiV 
ths Bovrns*. The whole chain of the narration implies 
that every thing was done on the same day and in the 
same assembly. The Chairman on the occasion hap- 
pened to be Socrates, who objected to the vote of the 
people being taken on all the ten at once, and refused to 
allow the people on that condition to vote at all. Hither, 
however, he did not think it right to interfere in forbid- 
we have already shewn from Plutarch, Aristid. c. 3.: but that this was 
called imwuooia is both exceedingly improbable, and unsupported by the 
testimony of any writer except this single Grammarian. His assertion, that 
the accused might always be acquitted upon taking an oath that they had 
not been induced by the hope of gain or favour to bring forward their mo- 
tion, is truly ridiculous. In that case very few would have had the honesty 
to let themselves be condemned. 

3 Pollux, viii. 56. and 44, Hesychius (tom. i. p. 382.) confounds év6v- 
méuvucbor with trduvucba. “AvOumduvucbcu, Td dvaBddrArcoar dSlienv 2 xepoTo- 
play j160 Bpkov. Xetporovia is here undoubtedly to be referred to our kind of 
bramocta, 


4 Xenoph. Hellen. i. c. 7. §. 38. 
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ding this dvayetporovia on the motion of Euryptolemus 
and the decree of the senate to which Euryptolemus ob- 
jected, or his interference was not attended to—a thing 
by no means extraordinary in such a host of seditious 
rabble. The trial itself, on which the unfortunate gene- 
rals were condemned, appears to have terminated on the 
next dav, when Socrates was no longer in office °. 

We have another instance of a ypag¢y wapavopwv [162] 
being threatened in the assembly, in the same narrative 
of Xenophon. Callixenus, by order of the senate, had 
put the question to the people, Whether they were of 
opinion that the votes should be taken upon all the ge- 
nerals at once, and whether, if they were condemned, 
they should be delivered to the Eleven: for capital pu- 
nishment? Upon this, Euryptolemus and others rose and 
threatened Callixenus with an action of wapdvoua. Tov 
5é€ KadXtEevov mpocxarécavto (read mpocexadécarTo) 
Tapavoua padcKxovtes Evyyeypadhévar, Edpumrdreuos Te 6 
Ilevovdvaxtos, k. tT. r.° But the lawless vociferations of 
the mob compelled them to desist, and they were not 
allowed to take the oath: éveOopi@ynce maddy 6 dyros, 
Kal nvayKkdcOncay apsévat Tas KACELS. 


5 Xenophon indeed does not determine the time :—ka) werd Tadra Karedy- 
dlcavro Tav Erparnyév. But the author of the Axiochus, ch, 12. distinctly 
states 7H sorepala mpocdpous eynadérous ipeytes, Kurexelporsyycay Tov avdpav 
&xpirov Odvaroy. Who these eyxadero: mpdedpor were, Luzac describes, Dis- 
quisit. de Epist. ac Proedr, §. 15. I conceive the whole order of the trans- 
action to have been this. The sole motive of Menecles’ irwyuocla was, to 
prevent the trial from taking place that day according to the decree of Eu- 
ryptolemus: for the affair would have had to be decided in court, and Eu- 
ryptolemus accused of mapdvoua. If he had been found guilty, his decree 
would have become invalid, and another might have been proposed, or the 
bill of the senate again brought forward to the people. But in this cause 
the regular order was not observed; there is no mention made of a trial for 
aapdvoua, but the people are allowed to vote a second time upon the decree 
of Euryptolemus and the bill of the senate ;—a proceeding which was un- 
questionably illegal. It is clear, therefore, that this second d:axeporovia 
took place either against the will of Socrates, or, which I think more pro- 
bable, on the following day, when he was no longer in office. 

6 Hellen. i. 7. 12,18. On the words rajois and mpocxarcioba, see Valek- 
enar ad Ammon, p. 127. Matthiz-de Judic. Athen, P. 2. p. 257, 
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In the Plutus of Aristophanes’, Aisculapius, after hav- 
ing anointed the eyes of Neoclides, ledves him with the 
consolatory advice 


’Eyradda viv xdnoo KaramemAacpévos, 


7 > > / ’ = > , 
Iv’ erropvipevoy mavow oe THs ekkAnoias. 


Now in this passage the question is, what is meant by 
the word éropvipevov. Some have supposed it to bear 
the same sense as duvipevor, that I may stop you from 
going and swearing at the assembly. But what can be 
meant by swearing? Injuring the state by fraud and 
perjury, says Ducker. But the mere verb éouvucbar 
cannot bear this sense. Spanheim explains it in the fol- 
lowing way: ‘I will prevent you from attending the as- 
semblies for the future, and from being thought to have 
perjured yourself [163] in swearing that you were unable 
to attend from illness.” But I confess I do not quite see 
how all this is to be elicited from the Greek. The ex- 
planations of two Scholiasts lead us to infer that they con- 
founded éwopvucbas and tropurvva Gat, eropocla and tTw- 
pocta’. For my own part, I despair of the possibility 


TE Pluitevins20: 

8 Schol. 1. Avr) rod exxadodpevoy. erwpocia dé éeoriw, hy émididwow 6 Bov- 
Aduevos avremety Whnplowati ciopepouevw® exxadodvTa dé cis Td Sikacrhpioy 
moaaAdkis. (The word éxxadcic@a I imagine the Grammarian to have written 
for the word which he ought to have used, mpocnadcioOa.) Sadrovorios 5é 
now, ws méAdovTes eis Tivd BnpoTinhy dmooréAAcoOa xpelay mapa Tod Sh- 
pov, TOAAGKIS erapviovTo ph Bivacba adrd molly, va cuKopayTeow otiot 
pévovres. It is rather singular if Salustius said this; since this is éfw- 
poota, not érwuocla. For the same reason, the explanation of the above 
passage proposed by some of the more recent editors is inadmissible ;— 
«“ut mea opera desinas interesse concioni, possisque eam ejurare.” Such 
a method of declining them by oath, of whieh I confess I am at a loss 
for an example, would have been éwuoota.—Schol. 2. ’Emwpocia éorly 
amddoc1s aitias, S¢ hy ovx brava tis mpds thy diknv. “Lrepldns* kad 
éuol pev cupBdons appworias, kad bropuocbeions Tabtys THs ypapis, aveBAHOn 
6 dyév. The rest it is unnecessary to add. It is clear, particularly from 
the passage of Hyperides whieh this Scholiast adduces, that he too has 
confounded. irduyvoOo and exdéuyvoba; although that kind of srwpocla 
which he alleges. has nothing to do with the passage before us. The third 
Scholiast is but a trifler, and has mistaken the ecclesia for the court ;—an 
error which I have before observed is of frequent occurrence among the 
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of attaching any plausible meaning to this word éopvv- 
Hevov, and would therefore read with Girard, Brunck, 
and others, 
"L’ bropripevoy mavow oe ris ékxdnolas. 

The sense will then be this: Neoclides being a notorious 
Zveopdvrns of the day, had frequently abused the privi- 
lege of brwpocia by bringing groundless and vexatious 
charges: for which reason Adsculapius, diAd7ods Salwov 
kal codds, smears his eyes with some acrid application, 
[164] in order to stop him from attending the assembly, 
and thus unwarrantably interfering for the future, on ac- 
count of his blindness. 

It may be observed, that as this trwpocia always pre- 
ceded a ypadi) wapavouer, the sense is in many passages 
the same, whether troudcacOar or ypadhy tapavopwv 
ypavacOa: be written. Thus the Pseudo-Plutarch® says 
of Demosthenes, 7p@tos bé éypayrev abtov ctepavwdjvat 
xpvt@ orepdve “Apiatovixos Nixopdvous ’Avayupactos, 
tr@mdcato dé Avwvdas. But in another place’ the same 
author writes upon the same subject as follows: "Eypayrev 
(6 ‘Trrepldns) cal Anpwoabévous Tipds’ Kal Tod yndlopatos 
t1o AvéHvda Trapavopev ypadévtos, amépuye. Hence Pol- 
lux appears to be correct in his statement that the action 
itself for unconstitutional measures was called trwpocia’. 

The method of instituting this action, by interposing 
the oath at the assembly, either before or after the votes 
were given*®, appears to have been the most common, 


Greculi of a later age. I need scarcely observe that the explanation of the 
second Scholiast has originated from the same confusion. 

9 In the Lives of the Ten Orators; in Demosth. tom. ii. p. 848, ¢. 

1 Hyperid. ib. p. 848, E. On the history, see Demosth. de Coron. p. 302. 

2 viii. 44. I surmise that this is the sense in which Demosthenes has used 
the word in the Oration de Corona, p. 260. kKaraBaddvra egy tov vouov ev 
irwpocla—although the passage may be, and generally is, explained otherwise. 

3 Before ; Kenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 12. After; Ib. 38. In the former case, 
the drepoota prevented the diaxeporovla from taking place; in the latter, 
the decree which had been approved by the people from becoming valid till 
after the trial. Pollux, viii. 56. Kad od Fv mera Thy brwpoctay rd ypapey, 
amply KpiOjvat, KUpLoy. 

M 
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though by no means the only one. There can be no 
doubt that a bill of the senate, notified in the program 
some days previous to the assembly at which it was to be 
proposed, could be prosecuted before that assembly was 
held‘: and the same could be done even after [165] it 
had been adopted by the votes of the people. The latter 
case seems to have been chiefly applicable to those decrees 
which were proposed without the previous sanction of the 
senate®, because the Prytanes could not give notice of 
such wWndicpata ampoBovrevta before the day of as- 
sembly. 

If any one engaged by trwpocla in the assembly, that 
he would prosecute a measure as unconstitutional, or pur- 
posed doing so to a bill of the senate publicly notified in 
the program beforehand, or to a decree after it had been 
passed at the assembly; he had to issue a summons against 
the author of it, and apply to the Archon Eponymus”® or 
one of the Thesmothete for leave to bring on the action 
against him, at the same time delivering the name of the 
accused. After these preliminaries, the action was con- 
ducted, as was usual in other public trials, by advrwpocia’, 


4 At all events there is nothing in the Oration of Aischines against Ctesi- 
phon, and in that of Demosthenes against Aristocrates, from which we can 
infer that the laws of Ctesiphon and Aristocrates had been already proposed 
to the people. 

5 Of this description is the law of Androtion, which Demosthenes impugns. 
That this had been already passed at the assembly is evident from the words 
of the Oration itself, p. 594: rat’ érhpero, poly, 6 emiardrns. S1exeipordy- 
noev 6 dhyos. CSotevr.—kard roy vduoy Hv Ta ywvdueva.—Compare Plutarch, 
Lives of the Ten Orators, in Lysias, tom. ii. p. 835, F. 

® See Petit, p. 183. Wolf, Prolegom. ad Demosth. Lept. p. exxxix. not. 
143. The summons, rAjjots, or mpdoxAnots, was issued before the name of 

‘ the accused was given in, and leave to bring on an action requested ; as we 
know to have been the case, in this cause of rapdvoua, from Kenophon, ut 
sup. §. 12; and in other causes, from Aristophanes, Vesp. 1397, 1408; Nub. 
1223, 1280; Av. 1046. It was not necessary to have the summons issued 
by authority of a magistrate, as Matthie supposes, de Judic. Ath. P. 2, 
p. 257. 

7 Hudtwaleker de Diztet. p. 96, supposes without just grounds that what 


was called dvtwpooia in other trials was called irwmoota in cases of ypadh 
mapavonoy. . 
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avaxpiots, KaTnyopla, amoNoyia, and the other customary 
forms, which, as [166] they may be fully and easily learned 
from other works *, I shall not dwell upon in this place. 
The cause was tried by the judges of the Heliaa; and 
was one of those in which the assessment was made by 
the accuser, while the accused might make a counter- 
assessment, that is name some other penalty to be imposed 
upon himself; and the judges decided between the two. 
These trials were called by the Athenians dydves Tupnrot. 
It is therefore plain that there were various kinds and 
degrees of punishment to which the convicted were liable ; 
and that these were proportioned to the amount of their 
offence, or regulated by the inclination and disposition of 
the prosecutor’. The penalty was usually a fine, but 
sometimes capital punishment. To avoid the risk, natu- 
rally arising from so unlimited a permission to prosecute, 
of malicious informers bringing vexatious. charges on the 
slightest grounds, any accuser who had failed in his pro- 
secution, and not obtained a fifth part of the votes, was 
fined a thousand drachme, and punished with that de- 
scription of partial atiuta which ‘disqualified him from 
bringing any accusation for the future: a custom which 
prevailed also in other public trials. If any person omit- 
ted to carry on an action for tapdvoua which he had 
commenced, he appears to have been liable to punish- 
ment’. 

The grounds of prosecution against a decree lay either 
in its contents or the manner of its being proposed’. 


8 Above all others, from Matthiz’s invaluable work de Judic. Athen. P. 2, 
p. 256, seq.; See Wolf, ut sup. p. exxxvii. 

9 Numerous examples may be found in Boeckh. Publ. G&con. i. p. 411. 

1 See Hudtwalcker de Dietet. p. 159, seq. 

2 Some may be of opinion that I ought to have included under a third 
head, the character of the author, from observing in Demosthenes’ oration 
against Androtion that the accused is impeached on the ground of having 
prostituted his chastity, and objected to on that account as unfit to propose a 
motion to the people. But I think there is truth in the answer of Androtion, 
that this charge has nothing to do with ypap} wapavduwv, but should have 
been prosecuted in another court by éwayyeAla. See p. 600, seq. ‘This is 
made probable also by the answer of the Orator. 

M 2 
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[167] ‘Io the former head must be referred any clause 
which it might contain contradictory to the established 
laws. The following provision was made by Solon to- 
that effect: Wipioua Sé wn dev, pre Bovars pare Sipou, 
vopov Kupt@tepov eivar*®. ‘This law is quoted by Demos- 
thenes in his oration against Aristocrates, a great part of 
which turns upon this particular point. In the oration 
also of the same orator against Androtion, and in that of 
fEschines against Ctesiphon, the circumstance upon which 
both of them particularly insist, is that the measures pro- 
posed by Androtion and Ctesiphon were illegal. To the 
same head also must be referred any falsehood contained 
in a decree, or any dishonest plea by which the author had 
endeavoured to recommend his motion to the notice of 
the people. These are the grounds on which A‘schines 
accuses Ctesiphon, asserting that it was not true that 
Demosthenes deserved the honour of a crown for any 
signal services conferred on the state. He contends that 
on the contrary he had always proved himself a bad 
citizen, and that Ctesiphon ought to be convicted for 
having violated the law which provides pndéva wWevdh 
ypade év tots dnuoclots Whdiopacs*. And Demos- 
thenes brings a similar accusation against Aristocrates, 
when he contends that Charidemus is unworthy of the 
honour which that individual is desirous of having con- 
ferred on him, and that all his fine speeches about the 
zeal and anxiety of Charidemus to promote the welfare of 
the state, are entirely groundless and unwarrantable. 
[168] Lastly, to the same head as the two former belong 
all those bills which contained any thing adverse to the 
interests of the state; and these were the grounds on 
which Androtion and Aristocrates were accused by De- 
* Demosth, ady. Aristocrat. p. 649. In Reiske’s edition the text stands as 
I have quoted it: in the earlier editions ure vduou is read. I have not now 
time to discuss the respective merits of the two readings. We may observe 


that if any motion was at variance with another decree still in force, the 


proposer of it could be prosecuted for rapdyoua, as we may infer from the 
oration de Halones. p. 82. 83. 


4 Mschin. ady. Ctesiph. p. 439. 
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mosthenes, to whom we may add Timocrates and Lep- 
tines, although the plea of prosecution against the two 
latter was not precisely of the same nature as that of 
which we are speaking’. 

The second head, which relates to the manner of pro- 
posing a decree, comprises only one case; which was 
when any one had proposed a motion properly requiring 
the previous approbation of the senate, without having 
applied to it for permission :—for that ad/ did not require 
this permission, we have before observed’. On_ this 
point a considerable part of the oration against Androtion 
turns; it was on these grounds that Aristogiton was 
accused by Phanostratus, for proposing the capital con- 
demnation of Hierocles’ without having previously. ob- 
tained the sanction of the senate; and Thrasybulus by 
Archinus, for having neglected the same form in pro- 
posing that the freedom of the state should be conferred 
on Lysias the orator’®. 

It will be easily seen from the above remarks, to what 
extent this species of accusation prevailed, and of what 
importance it was in the administration of the state. As 
there was not a single measure which could be proposed 
or passed in the assembly without being liable to be pre- 
vented, or at least adjourned, by a prosecution of this 
kind, the good citizen had always a remedy against the 
blind impetuosity of the demagogues and the temerity of 
the people, and the malicious informer [169] an oppor- 
tunity of indulging his propensities for slander and dis- 
turbance. In the times immediately after Solon, while 
the salutary regulations of the good old discipline were 
yet unimpaired by the innovations of subsequent ages, 
and when the ignorant rashness of the lower classes had 
no room to display itself either in the courts or the 

5 The reader need hardly be apprised, that we are at present speaking 
only of those actions which were instituted against decrees (Wnplopara), not 
those against laws (yduor). 

6 Book IJ. chap. ix. 


7 Vid. Liban. in Argum. orat. i, adv. Aristogit. p. 767. 768. 
* Plutarch, Lives of the Orators, in Lysias, tom. ii, p. 835. F. 
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assemblies, the necessity for such accusations was less, 
and the cognizance taken of them proportionably more 
strict, while at the same time the opportunity of inflicting 
malicious injury was of less frequent occurrence. But 
when, in later times, most of the wise institutions of 
that consummate legislator had one by one become cor- 
rupt or obsolete, and the poorest and lowest of the 
rabble had been lured by the offer of payment to attend ~ 
the assemblies, and sit as judges in the courts; then at 
length the administration of the state was conducted 
without prudence, and the judicature without integrity or 
firmness; then arose the seditious and mercenary dema- 
gogue, more intent on his own interest than the welfare of 
the state, to cajole and mislead the ignorant multitude— 
for such were the mass of those who frequented the 
assemblies and courts—by his pernicious counsels and 
dangerous eloquence. The natural consequence of such 
a deterioration in the constitution, was an enormous 
increase in the number of these accusations of which we 
have been speaking. -There were some who had been 
tried for wapdvopa above seventy times: and Cephalus 
was celebrated as being a memorable and solitary instance 
of a citizen, who, having taken an extensive and active 
part in the management of the state, and proposed nume- 
rous decrees, had never once been impeached on that ac- 
count by any one’. 

It was found however at Athens, as in such a state it 
inevitably must, that the very precaution which the legis- 
lator introduced to protect the good against the wicked 
designs of the bad, was, by a direct misapplication, made 
use of by the bad to annoy and harass the good’. ‘Thus 
what Solon intended to be the bulwark of well equalized 
liberty, was, after the decline in the republic, [170] made 
the instrument of strengthening and establishing the 
licence of a democracy. Can we then wonder that the 
senate of four hundred, when it attempted, towards the 


9 /Bschin, adv. Ctesiph. p. 583. 
1 Compare the Oration in Theocrin. p. 1332-8. 
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conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, to apply the neces- 
sary remedy to the state which was labouring under 
excess of liberty, should have been most anxious to re- 
move these prosecutions for unconstitutional measures?? 
Or do we think it strange, that the Thirty who suc- 
ceeded them, and were in all other respects as different 
as possible from them‘, should have followed their ex- 
ample in this single instance ? 


CHAPTER IIL. 


On the Information against Extraordinary Crimes, ¢ic- 
ayyenia, laid before the Senate or the People. 


We have before remarked, that there were four 
especial branches of the administration, of which the 
people had the management and direction in the assem- 
blies. Of these four we will first consider the subject of 
the judicature. Now it is a well known fact, and one to 
which we have before alluded, that Solon so constituted 
and arranged this department of the state, that the cogni- 
zance of all causes, both public and private, was ordi- 
narily referred to the judges of the Heliza, the Areo- 
pagites, and the Ephete; while extraordinary cases 
only, involving crimes of a deeper cast, were submitted to 
the decision of the people in assembly, or at least re- 
ferred to them that they might determine by what form 
they should be finally tried. For there were some extra- 
ordinary public crimes, which properly were, or at all 
events might be, referred to the senate or the people, in 
order that the accused might be either tried by them, or 
brought up for sentence, by their command, before the 
court of the Heliza. In order that this subject may be 
more easily and clearly understood, it will be expedient 


2 Thueydides, viii, 67. 
3 fschin. ady. Ctesiphont, p. 580. 
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first to take a brief sketch of the nature of public crimes 
and public [171] trials in general; a sketch, however, 
which must not be expected to furnish a complete eluci- 
dation of all the difficulties attending the subject, since 
neither the time will allow nor my power enable me to 
satisfy those who are desirous of finding a full and 
minute treatise upon the question. In fact the difficulties 
to which I allude are neither few nor trifling, when we 
come to consider why the Athenians should have chosen 
to take cognizance of different crimes in different ways, 
or appointed different actions, as they frequently did, for 
similar, or even the same offences. It is certain too that 
they did not in all cases follow any fixed and settled sys- 
tem. In many they were desirous of conforming to the 
peculiar constitution of the state, the customs of the 
citizens, or the habits of private and public life. In some 
they consulted the advantage and means of those who 
wished to bring any accusation, in order that it might be 
less troublesome and hazardous for them to obtain at the 
hands of justice that satisfaction which they demanded’. 
And here we must particularly observe, that those 
actions which are in modern law called fiscales and inqui- 
sitori@, scarcely existed among the Athenians and Ro- 
mans of old*. With us, therefore, [172] criminal trials 


! Demosth., adv. Androt. p. 601. Aciv® eto (6 SdAwv) pndéva amoorepeic- 
Oa Tov Sikns TuxeElv, ds exaoros divara. THs ody EoTat TOTO; eay TOAAGS 
é5ovs 8G Sia Tav vouwy em) rods HdiKnKdTas. He proceeds to confirm this 
statement by instances of various actions for theft and impiety, and then 
adds rep) t&v tAAwy amdytwy Toy abtoy Tpdmov oxEddV. 

2 I have said scarcely existed, because there are some examples of impeach- 
ments and examinations made by public authorities. Those, for instance, 
who had improperly assumed the right of voting, were examined by the 
Lexiarchs (see Book I. p. 74.); and such as had raised any seditious dis- 
turbance in the senate or assembly, were either fined by the Proedri or 
brought before the senate and people. See Book I. chap. x. Sometimes 
certain officers called {nrn7a) were appointed for this purpose by the people, 
(see Andocid. de Myster. p. 3.) or the investigation of such cases was com- 
mitted to the Areopagus, (see Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 90. 19. Steph. ib. 
97. 26.) or that court of its own accord undertook it (p. 96. 28.). On the 
similar znquisitiones of the Romans the reader is referred to Bach, “ Divus 
Trajanus, sive Commentarius de Legibus Trajani,” p. 77. seq. 
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are of a nature entirely different from theirs. But at 
Athens a criminal was generally brought to trial by a 
private individual, who had the choice of instituting 
against him which action he pleased out of several—for in 
most causes there were several, by any of which the 
offender might be prosecuted. The next step was for 
the plaintiff to procure proofs and witnesses; and if he 
failed in establishing his cause by these means, and could 
not procure a fifth part of the votes, he was fined. It 
will, however, be found worth while to investigate a cer- 
tain general law or system in distinguishing and defining 
the different kinds of offences and causes—a system which, 
though not expressly drawn up in words, yet appears to 
have been tacitly kept in view by the ancient legislators. 
Generally speaking, then, those are considered public 
crimes, by which the state itself, and not a private indi- 
vidual, is injured: or those which, though they may im- 
mediately affect only the latter, are yet looked upon not 
according to the measure of the injury which they have 
done him, but according to the extent of their defiance of 
the laws in general, and infringement upon the rights and 
liberty of the whole body of the citizens. Now an offence 
may be committed against the state in many ways. Its 
religious rites may be outraged and profaned—-the duties 
which are owed to it may be neglected—its privileges 
and advantages may be infringed—its constitution in- 
jured—its rights usurped—its administration illegally di- 
rected, or shared by persons who have been disqualified 
by its laws; its senate, assemblies, and courts may be cor- 
rupted ; or, lastly, it may be disgraced by the bad morals 
or dishonourable practices of its citizens. [173] All these 
are evidently crimes committed directly against the state, 
and do not affect any single individual in particular. The 
following, then, and similar offences are designated as 
public: ‘Iepocvdia, acéBeva, evrootpatiov, AevTroTd- 
£vov, aotparela, Nevrovatriov, avavpayLov, Td pirat THV 
domlda, mpodocla, rapampecBela, aypadiov, Eevia, Sw- 


n € I, 
pokevia, mapdvoya, Sexacuos, Spa, apyia, éTalpyats, 
7"? : B, wg 3 ofS ZA. a a de 4 oev 
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with many others; for it is impossible to comprise every 
case which may occur under one definite name*® 

But of those crimes by which, ‘properly speaking, a 
Single individual, and not the state itself, is injured, many 
are considered public, because it often happens that an 
offence committed against one person may in some 
respects be regarded as affecting the whole state. Thus, 
for example, a person who violates another’s wife, in fact 
commits an injury only against the husband: but since 
nothing is more essential to the interest of a state, than 
that the sanctity of marriage should be preserved in- 
violable, and the rights of families and the offspring of 
the citizens be maintained secure and uncontested—with- 
out which the whole will be weakened and thrown into 
perpetual confusion—for this reason, Solon at Athens, as 
well as Augustus at Rome, made adultery a public crime, 
and ordained that it should be tried by a public pro- 
secution. Similarly, an injury, properly speaking, only 
affects the individual on whom it is inflicted, for which 
reason private suits are allowed to be instituted, of aixla 
and xaxyyopta. But since the perpetrator of any violent 
outrage upon another, assault for instance, (such as is now 
called realis injuria) not only injures the person of the 
individual upon whom he commits it, but the liberty of 
the people and the majesty of the state in general (of 
which a portion is vested, in a free state, in the person of 
every citizen); it follows, that the crime which affects 
these latter privileges [174] may fairly be considered to 
affect also the whole body of the citizens, whose rights 
and dignity are on a par with those of the individual 
directly injured: and hence a public action for the 
offence (U8ews ypadn*) is provided by law. Every one 
will at once perceive that homicide, poisoning, wounds 


3 Vid. Jul. Pollux. viii. 40—54. 

* On the actions for UBpis, aiia, and kaxnryopla, see Heraldus, Obs. et 
Emend. c, 48. (in Eu, Ottonis Thesauro, T. R. tom. ii. p. 1378.) and 
Animady. in Salmas, Obsery. ad I. A. et R. lib. ii, c. 9—13. ‘Compare iii. 
©. 3. §. 15. 16, 17. 
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inflicted with intent to kill, and arson, are, @ fortiori, to 
be considered as public offences. Moreover, by theft not 
only private persons are injured, but the public safety is 
also endangered: whence there is likewise a public 
action against this offence. Again, whoever calumniously 
accuses another, or supports his suit by the testimony of 
false witnesses (kAnTijpes), or causes another’s name to be 
enrolled among the public debtors, is guilty of an offence 
against the state as much as against his adversary, 
because he tends to defeat the real ends of justice, and 
throw into confusion the public accounts: and hence 
these crimes also are punished by a public prosecution. 
The same is the case with the offence of mal-treating a 
parent, an heiress (éixAnpes), or a ward’: since it is 
right that the man who is guilty of some heavy mis- 
demeanour against his parents should be publicly punish- 
ed, as having violated the laws of natural affection and 
common humanity: and it is both a just and necessary 
provision, that those who are incapable of defending 
themselves against injury and fraud, as is the case with 
women and minors, should be protected by the public. 
To enumerate every similar case would require more time 
than we can now afford—the above will be sufficient to 
furnish examples. They are all, as we have stated, public 
causes, and are designated in Attic law by the following 
names: Mozyela, tBpis, povos, [175] ddpyaxa, rpadpua 
éx mpovolas, TupKaid, Kho, cvKopavtia, revdoxdntela, 
evdeyypaby, Kdxwots yovéwr, értKdijpov, oppaverv’. 
All public actions had this peculiarity in common, that 
they could be brought by any citizen whatever, except 
those who were ariuwot; and not merely by those who 
were directly injured. They were, besides, all of them 
penal’: and if the accused was fined (which was the 


5 See Heraldus, Animadv. in Salmas. lib.-iii. c. 14. 15. and lib. vii. 
e. 23. 

© See Pollux, viii, 40—54. 

7 With the exception, perhaps, of that called pdois, for this was sometimes 
an actio persecutoria, (see Pollux, viii. 48. and Bockh, Publ. Gicon. 1. p. 376. 
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most usual way of punishment), the fine did not belong to 
the accuser, but to the state®. And thirdly, an accuser 
who failed in bringing his action, was fined in the sum of 
a thousand drachme generally; which amount was also 
imposed upon those who neglected to carry through an 
action which they had commenced; although it was not 
always exacted in this latter case’. 

Of all these public actions the most common in Attic 
law were ypady), pdots, and évderkss. "EvdevEvs was pro- 
perly an information against those persons who had got 
themselves appointed to some office, or had usurped some 
rights in the state’, which they were disqualified by law 
or by sentence of court from holding. [176] For ex- 
ample, this action could be brought against those who, 
being debtors to the treasury, and consequently aripuou, 
had held magistracies, sat as judges in the courts, ap- 
pealed to the people in assembly, or, in short, taken any 
share in the affairs of the state. It could be brought 
against exiles who had returned by stealth to their 
country: against those who persisted in frequenting the 
temples and public places’? when they had been convicted 
of impiety (4céBeca), and were consequently not allowed 
to enter them. There were other actions of évderéss 
against those who had dropped a public prosecution 
which they had commenced, either through a conscious- 


seq.) but whether it was invariably so, I have great doubts. But this is 
not the place for determining the question. 

8 Here, however, we must again except ¢dois. For those who gave 
information of fraudulent transactions in the exportation or importation of 
merchandise received half the assessment of the suit as a reward. Demosth. 
in Theocrin. p. 1825. To this must be referred what we learn from 
Demosthenes, in Macart. p. 1074. that if any person gave information of 
more olives having been dug up than was allowed by law, the offender had 
to pay him a fine of 100 drachme for each one, and the state also imposed 
upon him the same sum. And there were some other accusations to which 
a reward was attached. Demosth. in Neer. p. 1350. 1363. 

® See Hudtwalcker on the Dietete, p. 159—166. 

1 Taylor, Lectt. Lysiac. cap. 6. p. 259. 

? See Herald. Animadv. lib. iv. ¢. 9. p. 316. seqq. 
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ness of its injustice, or for a bribe® ; against any of the 
Proedri who had refused without just cause to allow the 
people to vote in assembly‘, or had not submitted to 
their consideration the annual review of the laws ; against 
*the Prytanes who had neglected to convene the people 
for the purpose of taking that review’; and perhaps in 
several other cases. And, generally, [177] if any one 
gave information to the magistrates of having detected a 
person in the act of perpetrating a heavy crime, this 
information was sometimes called évdevEis®. The state- 
ment of Julius Pollux: "EvderEvs* dworoyoupévou abdixn- 
patos, ov Kpicews AAXG Tim@plas Seopévou’, appears to 
be true, though not sufficiently explicit. For although, 
by the laws, that person only could bring évdevéts, who 
conceived that he had indisputable evidence of the guilt 
of the individual against whom he brought it, so that no 
further‘examination, but merely sentence, was required ; 
yet it frequently happened that the accused either totally 


8’ Demosth. in Theocrin. p. 1823. oyu) 8) card ratrny thy edeutw Bvoxov 
elvat @eoxpivny TP Hhvavta Mikiwyva XoAAlSnv ph emekedAOetv, GAN’ dpydpioy 
AaBdvra amrodéc0a 7rd mpayuo. The orator does not here mean to assert 
that Theocrines is convicted of having dropped his prosecution, and thereby 
become a debtor to the treasury and &ruos; but he engages that he will 
cause him to be convicted by @yvdeuéis, and thus make him a public debtor. I 
have mentioned this to prevent a wrong view being taken of the passage. The 
words which precede, 6 véuos obtos—rois mpoatpoumévors 7) ypdperbar ypapas h 
galvew 2 BAO Tt ToLely TY ev TH vou TOOTH "yeypapmevey Tporéyer Siapphonv 
ep’ ofs Exacrdv éort ToUTwY TwomnTtéov—seem to show that not only such as 
had dropped an action of @dcts, but such as had proved defaulters in carry- 
ing on a ypady or other prosecution, were liable to this information against 
them. Demosthenes speaks only of @do1s by name in p. 1325. so that it is 
doubtful whether the same law extended to other public actions. 

4 See Book I. chap. xi. 

5 Demosth. ady. Timocrat. p. 707. 

® Heraldus, ut sup. §. 2. 

7 VIII. 49. MHeraldus indeed (ut sup. §: 12.) supposes that Pollux 
merely means to include those who had exiled themselves to avoid con- 
demnation: for that no further doubt could be entertained of their guilt 
when they had, as it were, confessed it by voluntary retirement into exile. 
But I can hardly conceive that Pollux is speaking of one particular kind of 
%vdertis only, and not of the whole class; nor that he intended to apply his 
definition to that one alone. 
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denied the charge, or contended that there was nothing 
illegal in the act. These informations were brought in 
writing before one of the Archons, either the Eponymus, 
the King, or a Thesmotheta, according to the nature of 
the cause®’. The Archon then referred it to be decided+ 
by an ordinary trial; and if the accuser appeared to have 
brought a malicious charge, that is, if he failed in ob- 
taining a fifth part of the votes, he was fined’. 

dors was an information against those who had acted 
illegally in the importation or exportation of merchandise, 
or defrauded the state of any portion of its revenues ac- 
cruing from the custom duties or the mines, or [178] been 
guilty of embezzlement, or appropriated without just title 
the property of the public to themselves; or injured, by 
malicious accusations, the state, the farmers of the taxes, 
or the merchants; or, lastly, against a guardian who had 
acted fraudulently or carelessly towards his ward’. The 
accuser challenged the offender by a summons called 
mpockaAnats’; and presented his writ to the magistrate to 
whom the cognizance of the case belonged*, with the 


8 Pollux, viii. 49, mentions rby apyovra, i. e. the Eponymus: De- 
mosthenes, adv. Timocr. p. 707, the Thesmothete. Actions against those 
who had entered forbidden places after having been convicted of impiety, 
were unquestionably brought before the BagiAeds. See Andocid, de Myst. 
p. 15. 5. 

9 Heraldus, ut sup. §. 12. 13. 

1 See Pollux, viii. 47; Ktymol. in v. ¢dois; Lex. Rhet. in Bekker’s 
Aneedot. i. 313 and 315; Boeckh, i. p. 876, seq. In Pollux I would punc- 
tuate the passage thus: dows d¢ Hv 7d palvew rods wep) Td péradra GdiKodYTAS, 
} wep) 7d eumrdpioy Kakoupyobyras 7) wep) Td TéAN, 2 TAY Bywoolwy TL vevoodio me 
vous, ) cvkopayrodvras. The latter word I do not conceive to include all 
sycophants in general, but only tovs wep) r& wéradra. 7) wept +d eumdpiov H wept 
Td TAN ouKopaytovyTas. On what Pollux adds: Kowéds dt pdoes éxadodyTo 


macau at pnvices Tov AavOavdyrwy &diucnudrwy, see Sluiter, Lectt. Andocid. 
p. 185. 


2 Demosth. in Theocrin. p. 1324. 

3 For it is clear, from the passage of Demosthenes just quoted, that all 
these actions of pacts were not brought before the Eponymus, as Matthie 
(de Judie. Athen, P. 2, p. 243) inferred from the words of Pollux, épatvoyro 
de mpos Tov “Apxovra. or, in the above passage of Demosthenes the odes 
is stated to have been brought before the Harbour-masters, robs rod éwmoplov 
émyeAntds. Guardians, no doubt, were only brought before the Eponymus. 
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names of the witnesses («AyTApes, who bore testimony to 
the justice and legality of the action), and the assessment 
of the damage done by the accused*. The case was then 
brought up for trial. Upon the conviction of the defend- 

, ant, the sum at which the suit was assessed was awarded 
to the party injured, with this restriction, that if it was 
for any damage done to the state, half the fine belonged 
to the person who had given information’. H the defend- 
ant was acquitted, a sixth part of the assessment of the 
suit, called érweria, had to be paid by the accuser’, if 
he failed in obtaining a fifth part of the votes. 

[179] All other ordinary public actions were called 
ypadat, a term which, in an extended signification, some- 
times comprises also évdecEts and gdcis, and a peculiar 
description of eicayyedia, of which we shall speak more 
fully hereafter’. The very name ypadal shows that the 
nature of these actions was such as to réquire that the 
accuser should give in a written indictment to the ma- 
gistrate under whose cognizance the particular case came: 
for ypady is properly nothing more than a writ. It was 
necessary in the first place that the date should be 
affixed *, then the name of the magistrate before whom 
it was brought, then those of the accused and the accuser, 
then the heads of the indictment, the amount at which 
the suit was assessed (provided the offence was one of 
those for which no definite fine was prescribed by law, 
but not otherwise), and lastly, the name of the witnesses, 
kAnthpes. When the indictment had been brought be- 
fore the magistrate, a preliminary investigation (dvdxp- 
ows, grand jury) was first held, after which, if a true bill 
was returned, the case was referred to the decision of 
the Heliaa, thus, as it were, sanctioned and attested by 


# See Julius Pollux, viii. 47. 

5 Demosth. in Theocrin. p. 1325. 

® Pollux, 48. 

7 Pollux viii. 40. 41. Compare Matthiz, p. 230. n. 1. 

8 The most notable instance of such a writ is the pap? of Aischines, in 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 248, 
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previous authority. It is unnecessary to enter more mi- 
nutely into the remainder of the process at present. 

Pollux enumerates’ also Soxipmacia, ev0vvn, adrayoy, 
ednyetoOas (epyynors Suidas and the Etymologist), av- 
Sporyyvov, mpo8o0ry, eicayyedia: though all these be- 
long to a different class. Aoxipacia and edvOvvn are not 
properly actions, but the names by which the actual trials 
of the magistrates or orators are designated’. "Amrayayy 
and édyynots are terms applied to a person who either 
himself arrests an offender caught in the act, or by send- 
ing for the magistrates procures his imprisonment’. [180] 
’"Avéporycov is a species of reprisal between the inha- 
bitants of different cities, for the sake of obtaining a 
satisfaction for slaughter which cannot be obtained in any 
other manner*. Of mpo8or) we shall shortly have occa- 
sion to speak: our present business is to enter minutely 
into the subject of eicayyenia. 

From the foregoing remarks upon the nature of public 
crimes, it will be easily perceived that innumerable offences 
may be committed, by which the state may sustain injury, 
and which therefore are properly accounted public. But 
it may occasionally happen that crimes are perpetrated 
which the precaution of a legislator could not foresee; or 
of such a singular description that a general law could 
hardly apply to them. For laws cannot be framed to 
comprise every case which may occur. Lastly, in the in- 
finite variety of men, circumstances, and times, it may 
frequently happen that the same crimes sometimes appear 
less, according to the circumstances under which they are 
perpetrated, and sometimes greater, and deserving heavier 
punishment. Such crimes, therefore, differing from com- 
mon cases, and not being comprised under any definite 
law, cannot be brought up for trial by the ordinary pro- 
cess, nor can cognizance be taken of them by any of the 
ancient statutes. For it is the province of the judge to 
apply to particular causes the general provisions of the 


9 Pollux viii. 40. 41. 1 Pollux viii. 44, 45. 2 Pollux viii. 49. 50, 
3 Vid, Hugo Grotius, de I. B. et P. III. 2. 3. 
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law: and as it is either impossible or exceedingly difficult 
to do this in the above cases, the only resource left is for 
those who have the chief management of affairs in the 
state to make some extraordinary provision for these 
particular [181] occasions—and this is the principle of 
extraordinary trials. At Athens, then, it was necessary 
in such cases for the accuser, if he thought the crime to 
come under the above description, to lay his information 
before the senate or the people, and allow them to deter- 
mine in what manner cognizance should be taken of it. 
And the senate or the people either assumed to them- 
selves the decision of the cause, or, more usually, referred 
it to the court of the Helizea, They invariably, however, 
took it upon themselves to direct on what grounds the 
defendant should be put at the bar, and by what laws he 
should be judged and sentenced, as well as to appoint 
accusers to prosecute him in the name of the state, against 
which he had offended. The information against these 
extraordinary crimes was properly called eicayyenia ; 
although, as the original meaning of the word is as ex- 
tended as that of the Latin delatio, we cannot be sur- 
prised at finding the terms eicayyedtia and eioayyéddevv 
occasionally applied by writers to informations of a differ- 
ent character*. But besides the one of which we are 
now speaking, there were, in particular, two other kinds 
of elcayyedia of very frequent occurrence in Attic law. 
One was brought before the Archon Eponymus, and re- 
lated to the ill-treatment of parents, heiresses, and wards ; 
and the other before the senate, relating only to the un- 
just decisions of the Dixtetae, or Arbitrators*. The latter 
of these it is not our province to discuss: the former, of 
which we shall now speak, is thus defined by Harpocra- 


* Thus, for instance, Lysias, in Agorat. p. 134, 20. Steph. applies the 
word cicaryyetAat in the same sense as he had before, p. 134, 11 and 17. and 
elsewhere, used pyviea:. Compare also in Eratosthen. p. 124. 82. 33, An- 
docid. de Myst. p. 6. 6 and 39. Herald. Animady. in Salmas. III. 7. §. 4. 
piiz2r 

5 See Harpoerat. and Suid. in y. eicayyedlo. Herald. Animady. in Sal- 
mas. III. c. 14. 15. Hudtwalcker de Diectet. 19. seqq. 
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tion: Hicayyedrla Snuoclas Tivos Sixns dvoua éore [182] 
tpla dé éoruv cldn eloayyedav. 4 ev yap, él Snuociors 
adiknpact peylotots, Kat dvaBoryv pr eridexomévors, Kat 
ed’ ols pnte apyn KabéornKe, pyre Vopot KElvTaL ToLs dp- 
yovat, Kal’ ods eicdEovowv, ddd Tpds THY Roudjy 1) TOV 
dijpov } mpoHTn KaTdoTac.s Eotw (read éott: Suidas has 
yivera) Kal éf ois TO pev hedyovre, édy GAO, péyrotar 
Enular erixesvtar, 6 dé SudKev, éav pr) EXn, oddéev Enprod- 
Tat, WANY €av TO TéuTTOV pépos TOY WHdwv pr) pEeTa- 
AGBn, ToTe yirlas éxtiver. TO Sé€ TWaratoyv Kal odTOL met 
Covws éxoralovro. With regard to his assertion, that 
there were no magistrates before whom such crimes could 
be properly brought, nor any fixed laws by which they 
could be tried; this must of course apply to the extra- 
ordinary crimes of which I have been speaking. Whe- 
ther these were always of the most heinous description, 
and of so mischievous a tendency as to admit of no delay, 
we shall see hereafter. To the definition of Harpocra- 
tion we must add that of Pollux, the purport of which is 
as follows: 4 8 eicayyedla tétaxrar ért Trav aypddov 
Snpoclay adiknudtov, KaTa Tov vomov Toy eloayyedti- 
xov®. What follows, in explanation of the expression 
Tov aypapoy adiknudtov, is so corrupt as to be beyond 
the hope of emendation, and therefore I have thought it 
unnecessary to add it. Yet we can make out with suffi- 
cient certainty, that by adypada adixnuara Pollux meant 
those 7rept dv ovx« eict voyot. And with him agree He- 
sychius, Suidas, and the unknown writer who has either 
copied Suidas or compiled from the same sources—the 
author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum lately given to the 
world by Bekker. Hesychius writes: dypada ddvxn- 
para, wept Hv vopos ov yéypamtat. Suidas and the au- 
thor of the above Lexicon explain [183] more at length:’ 
elcayyeria Kupios 7) Tepl Kawav*® Kal Snpoctov adiKy- 


6 Pollux, vili. 51. 

7 Hesych. in v."Aypapa. Suid. in v. EioayyeAta. Lex. Rhet. in Bekker’s 
Anecdot. I. p. 244. 

8 Kavoy, the reading now discovered in the Lexicon Rhetoricum, is un- 
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pateav eicayopwéevyn dixn brd rdév Tpvravéwv, wept bv 
Scappyndnv pév oddév Aéyovawy of vdpor, cvyyepodat Se 
Kploes yevécOat. xal-TtodTd éorw olov 75 év tats TeV 
Zopicrav ScatpiBais pereTouwevov, TO ToV aypadwv 
adtknuatov. These two writers, therefore, call those 
crimes xKaiva, new, or unusual, which we have called ex- 
traordinary: and they inform us that these were called 
aypada in the schools of the sophists and rhetoricians, 
who used to practise their disciples in the prosecutions 
and defences of such crimes, which furnished an excellent 
scope for their disputatious abilities. The Latin rheto- 
ricians, too, in a manner precisely similar, invented the 
name of inscripta maleficia® for offences corresponding to 
the dypada adixyjmata. And both the Greek and Latin 
expressions are applicable, by their very nature, to pri- 
vate as well as public offences, so long as they are of 
such a description as cannot be positively specified [184] 
by the words of any law. But all public crimes which 
are aypada come under the action of eicayyedia; though 
it does not follow that all actions of eloayyedia are also 
for crimes which are dypada. It is, I believe, most cer- 
tain that the phrase dypag¢a ddixjpara, which is found 
in none of the ancient writers, is a mere fabrication of 
the sophists and rhetoricians, and as completely unknown 


questionably better than that in the MSS. of Suidas, co:vdy, for which away 
should apparently be restored. 

9 « Apud declamatores actio quedam proponitur, e qua eorum quedam 
oriuntur cause, inscripti maleficii: ut apud Senecam. lib. v. Declam, 1. Jn- 
scripti maleficti sit actio. Ea, ut opinor, maleficii erat legibus nominatim 
comprehensi neque cauti, cujus tamen actio dabatur. Que quidem moribus 
Grecorum videtur comparata fuisse, non Romanorum, apud quos Scholasti- 
cum hoc et declamatorium erat, non in republica usitatum, ete.” Turneb. 
Adversar. lib. x. cap. 6. “ Pleraque alia aliter in scholéa Rhetorum, aliter in 
foro nuncupantur. Inscripti maleficii actio in schola, stellionatus in foro, 
ete.” Cujac. Observatt. lib. ix. cap. 13, This is the source whence Salmasius 
derived his ideas about Stellionatus, which Heraldus has treated so roughly. 
Cujacius is right in comparing the Scholastic action inscripti maleficii with 
the forensic one of Stellionatus, because he merely had in view the Latin 
Rhetoricians, who use this expression of private, and not, like the Greeks, of 
public offences. 
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in Attic law as the corresponding expression énseripta 
maleficia was in the Roman Forum. Lycurgus, in his 
oration against Leocrates, designates these extraordinary 
crimes by a circumlocution?: “Oca pév yap Tdv aduxKn- 
patov vopos Tis SidpiKe, padvov TOVT@ KaVvoVL YpwOpmévovs, 
Kohdbew todvs mapavomovvtas’ boa Sé pn opddpa treprel- 
Anhev évl dvopate mpocayopetcas, peifwo Sé TovT@Y Tis 
Hdixnnev, Grace S& dpolws Evoyds eoriv, avaykatoy THY 
byetépav Kpiow KatarcimecOar Tapadelypa Tots émi- 
ryuyvouévors. What can we call those crimes which the 
law does not comprise under any single term, or which 
are greater than any which it does so comprise, but ex- 
traordinary and wnwritten (aypada)? And as the orator 
contends that the crimes of which he is accusing Leo- 
chares are of this nature, and Leochares is prosecuted 
by eloayyedla, we may call such a case eicayyenla dypa- 
dov adiknuatov. 

Desiderius Heraldus—a man of surpassing learning 
and talent, and immeasurably the most profound and ac- 
curate of all the writers on Attic law—in his endeavours 
to refute the false opinion of Salmasius, that eicayyedia 
corresponded with the Latin stedlionatus, has proposed a 
widely different explanation of dypag¢a dduxjpata; and 
so determined is he to prove it, that he unhesitatingly 
despises and rejects all the authority of the Grammarians, 
[185] which had been adduced by Salmasius in support 
of his own opinion, and certainly not without some plau- 
sibility, though they are of no great force’. I confess, I 
have my apprehensions that his zeal in proving Salmasius 
in the wrong has led him a little too far. He contends, 
that dypaga adtxjwatra do not mean these undetermined 
and extraordinary crimes; but those which, though par- 
ticularly specified in and provided against by the law, are 
still called dypada, not from the deficiency of any such 
provision, but because, having a penalty attached to them 


1 Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 149. Steph. 
3 Herald, Animady. in Salmas. lib, iii, c. 7. §. 6. p. 222. 
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defined by law, and the accuser having no power to fix 
the assessment, the action called ypad? could not be 
brought against them, since that could not exist without 
at the same time determining the penalty. Now first, 
there might be some grounds for this statement, if it 
were certain that that term was actually used in Attic 
law, and by Attic lawyers, and was not the mere inven- 
tion of the later Sophists and Rhetoricians. But if the 
former be not the case (and who shall assert that it is ?), 
we have no reason to reject the information of the Gram- 
marians upon the definitions of their own relations (as it 
were), the Rhetoricians. I have no doubt these latter 
were unacquainted with any other dypagda ddixiuata 
than those of which the Grammarians speak. In the next 
place, even though we should admit that the author of 
the term meant to designate by it the very thing which 
Heraldus supposes, still I should insist that he is in 
error. It is not true that ypad) never had a place in 
those crimes which were laid before the senate or the 
people by eicayyeAta; and the distinction made by He- 
raldus between the two actions is entirely groundless. 
What! the crime of [186] treason (azpodocia) came under 
the head of cicayyedia, as some of the ancients testify’, 
and Heraldus himself has most elaborately shown*. Yet 
Pollux speaks also of ypady) mpodoclas*®. We know from 
Isocrates °, that sycophancy could be prosecuted both by 
eicayyenria before the senate, and ypadz before the Thes- 
motheta.: Theophrastus, quoted by Pollux, states that 
any attempt to subvert or weaken the democracy was 
punished by eicayyedia; but Demosthenes mentions” 


Demosth. adv. Leptin. p. 481. Compare Pollux, vill. 52. 
Herald. ut sup. cap. 10O—12. 
viii, 40. 
De Permut. p. 820. ed. Wolf. card 5¢ rodtwy (Trav suKopayTay) ypapas 
piv mpds rods Oeopodéras, cicayyeAtas 8 eis thy BovAhy, mpoBoards 8 év te 
Shuw (ot mpdyover emovhoavto). 

7 Pollux, viii. 52. Compare Dinarchus, in Dem. p. 102. 14. Demosth. 
Or. 2. in Stephan. p. 1137. Néuos. ’Edy tis cuviornra } ovvderdgn Thy “HAL- 
alay, } Trav Sinacrnplov TH TOY "AOhunow, A Thy Bovadv, em) Swpodonla X Pheer a 
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ypady in the same case. There is no doubt that Eevias 
ypady existed: but Dionysius of Halicarnassus* speaks 
also of eloayyeda Eevias. Again;—the usual action 
against murder was ypady; but we read in Demosthenes’ 
in this case too of etcayyedia being brought before the 
senate. These examples, to which more might be added, 
and of which we shall speak hereafter in a more fit place, 
prove, I think, with sufficient certainty, that the same 
kinds of crime could be brought to trial at one time by 
eloayyedla, at another by an ordinary ypad7. And in 
fact, as I have already remarked, all public crimes what- 
soever, [187] although, viewed with reference simply to 
themselves, they might belong to that class of misde- 
meanours which could be punished by certain fixed laws, 
by ordinary proceedings and an ordinary trial, might still 
be accounted extraordinary, and referred by an extra- 
ordinary process, eivayyedta, to the senate or the people, 
whenever the peculiar circumstances of the case might 
seem to require it. We will now say a few words upon 
that distinction between ypadal and eicayyerias, which 
we have just asserted to be false. The opinion of He- 
raldus is, that in all ypadal the penalty had to be deter- 
mined by the accuser; and that these actions could not 
be instituted in any case but those in which the law had 
not previously appointed a certain and definite penalty. 
In eioayyediar, however, Heraldus supposes that the 
penalty had not to be estimated for each particular occa- 
sion, because it had been predetermined by a general pro- 
vision of the law; and that in such cases alone eicay- 
yedla could be instituted. But there was indisputably a 
Eevias ypadn, for which the law assigned a fixed penalty, 
slavery’. If an alien married a woman, who was a citizen 


diSovs 72) Sexdpuevos, ) Eraiplay cuvioryn em) Karadrtce Tod Shwov—robrwy elva 
Tas Ypapas mpds Tovs Seapoleras. 

8 Dionysius in Dinarch. p. 116. 31. ed. Sylburg. enumerates amongst the 
Snudoror Adyot yvhowot Of Dinarchus, an oration kaT& MeiikAéous, eicaryyeAtav 
fevias. 

2 Demosth, in Mid. p. 554. 

1 Ulpian. ad Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 467. 
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of Attica, by any fraudulent means, he was liable to be 
indicted by a ypad#) and carried before the Thesmotheta, 
and the law enjoined that he should be sold as a slave, 
and his property confiscated, of which a third part was 
awarded to the accuser’. And if a foreign woman mar- 
ried with an Attic citizen, she was accused and punished 
in-the same way. Again, if a citizen gave a foreign woman 
in marriage to another citizen, under pretence that she 
was a relation of his, he was accused by a ypad? before 
the Thesmothetee, and the fine prescribed by law was 
atiia and the confiscation of his property*. ‘he action 
for yrevSeyypads) and [188] Bodrevors was by a ypadyj*; 
and the prescribed punishment, that the person convicted 
of having wrongly procured another’s name to be regis~ 
tered as a debtor to the state, should himself be registered 
instead*. ‘The action for dmpoordovop was by a ypad: the 
punishment which the law appointed, slavery *®. The same 
was the case with dotpareia, NecmoTtdévov, SecAia: and the 
punishment in like manner dtiwia’. These instances are, 
I hope, sufficient to prove, that the suit was not to be 
assessed by the accuser in every case of ypady. On the 
other hand, the remarks I have previously made on the 
nature of extraordinary crimes, clearly show that in those 
offences which were punished by eicayyedéa, the penalty 
was not always predetermined by the laws. Now these 
crimes were either in reality unwritten (aypada), and not 
specified in any law; or not absolutely unwritten, but yet 
extraordinary, that is, of too heinous a character to be 
prosecuted and punished by the ordinary ways of pro- 
ceeding. The penalty therefore had to be determined 
either by the person who brought the action, the senate 


2 Demosth. in Neer. p. 1350. 

3 Demosth. in Neer. p. 1363. 

4 Pollux, viii. 40. 43. and the commentators. 

5 Demosth. ady. Aristogit. p; 792. and Libanius, in Argum. p. 769. 

6 Pollux, viii. 35. Demosthen. p. 790. where @rocraclov is read in the 
editions. Valckenir however (ad Ammon. p. 19.) has suggested the right 
reading édmpooractov. 

7 Fischin, ady. Ctesiphont. p. 566. 
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or people, or the court. But of this we shall speak here- 
after. 

Now, to revert to our Grammarians, I think their 
meaning sufficiently intelligible, when ‘they state that 
eloayyedla was applicable to ra. dypada aduxjpara, and 
it is easy to see how far their definition is a true one. In 
short, eicayyedla was applicable to all public crimes, not 
comprised under any law; but then they were not the 
only erimes in which this was the case. Indeed every 
one must at once perceive, that the number of [189] the 
crimes not thus comprised by and specified in any law, 
or those to which, if specified, it is difficult to apply the 
law, must be very small: but that those in which, on 
account of the diversity of the offenders, circumstances, 
and times, the ordinary proceedings appear to be un- 
suited and inadequate to the case, must be of much more 
frequent occurrence. And this inadequacy was urged 
far more often than necessary, by powerful and factious 
men, who, in bringing crimes even of a lighter nature 
before the senate or people, were anxious either to secure 
to themselves more favour and influence, or to cause 
more risk and excite greater odium against their adver- 
saries. Generally, such accusations were eagerly re- 
ceived by men of ignorant minds and suspicious dis- 
positions, who were in constant dread, even from the 
most trifling causes, of some infringement upon their own 
sacred dignity, or some attempt to dissolve their loved 
democracy ; or who were desirous to increase the funds 
of the treasury by the confiscation of as much property as 
possible*®. Julius Pollux gives a general account®, from 
Theophrastus, of the chief causes in which eicayyenla 
was instituted. “Eylyvovro 8 cal cicayyediat Kata TOV 
KATANVOVTOY TOV Ofjwov pyTOpaDV, } jut) TA ApioTa TO SHuw 
Aeyovtw@v, 7 Tpds Tos Toreulous dvev TOD TeuPOAvas 


8 Aristophanes attacks this propensity of his fellow-citizens with the most 
lively satire, Vesp. v. 486—505. Compare Lysias, ady.. Nicomach: 
p- 185. 21. 
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3 , x / Z. aA \ x n & 
aTehGovtwv, 7) rpoddvtwy Ppovptov 7) oTpatiay 7) vads, ws 

/ > lal \ y. 1 
Ocofpactos év t@ wept Nopor’. 

[190] To illustrate more fully the foregoing observa- 
tions, it will perhaps be found serviceable to adduce a 
few of the more celebrated instances of etcayyediay from 
the ancient writers themselves’. First, then, we will 
mention the case of Alcibiades, who was accused by 
eicayyerlia before the senate, of having profaned the 
mysteries. The circumstance is. related by Isocrates in 
his oration de Bigis, which he wrote for the son of Alci- 
biades: Hiddores dé (of rod mwarpos éyOpol) THY Tod TOV 
bev Trept Tovs Geovs pddiot av dpyicOetoay, et Tis els TA 

a ’ 2 / a ee: y 
puotnpia faivorto éEauaptdvwerv, Tav & adrv, el Tis 
, \ n re > t4 4 / 
TOALON TOY SHwov KaTanrvev, a4upoTrépas TavTas cuvOévTes 

De > t ’ 1 ’ \ x / e ¢ 
TAS aiTlas, ELonyyedrov eis THY Boudyy, NEYOVTES WS O 
TaTnp cuvayer Mev THY ETALplay él vewTépots TPaYpactY, 
outro dé év TH Tlodvtiwvos oixig cuvderrvotvres Ta pv- 
otnpta Tomoeev®. ‘There were, therefore, two crimes of 
which Alcibiades was accused: one, by which he was 
charged with a conspiracy to put an end to the de- 
mocracy; and for which an ordinary accusation, ypad7, 


1 Heraldus has discussed this passage of Pollux at length, lib. ili. cap. 9.— 
13. The same writer has also well explained the meaning of the expression 
karadvew Toy Shyov, cap. 9. §. 3. ‘ KardAvois ths modirelas est crimen 
majestatis. Si woAcrefa illa democratia est, quodcunque fit ad eam dissol- 
vendam aut minuendam, dicitur rod Shou kardAvois, et crimen est majes- 
tatis.” As to his proposal (cap. 13. §. 1.) to read 4} trav Tod woAguov— 
dmeA@. (he should at least have written é 70d wod.), instead of the reading 
in the more ancient editions 7) mpds Tovs moAcuous &. T. 7. GmEAOdyTWY, We 
need hardly observe, how much better and safer is the emendation pro- 
posed by Jungermann and Kuhn, and confirmed by MSS., rovs moAcufous. 
That this was a capital offence Demosthenes also intimates, de Fals. leg. 
p. 380. 

2 A great part of these instances has been collected by that excellent 
scholar and valuable writer, A. Matthiez, in his treatise de Judic. Athen. 
P. 2. p. 230—238.—a work which is throughout replete with important 
information on the subject of the Attic law, and in that part of it which is 
devoted to the examination of cicayyeAla, peculiarly useful. He might, 
however, have added to the number of the examples, and perhaps been a 
little more accurate in explaining those which he has adduced. 

3 Isocrat. de Bigis, p. 828. 
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‘was laid before the Thesmothetz, as we have already 

shewn from Demosthenes‘; [191] and another, by which 
he was indicted of having profaned the mysteries. This 
latter crime was properly dcé@eva, and it is designated by 
that name in the prosecution by eicayyedia, which Thes- 
salus entered against Alcibiades, and of which a portion 
is preserved by Plutarch®. “Acé@eva was punished by 
a ypadi before the King Archon’. In this case, how- 
ever, of Alcibiades, as two crimes were combined, the 
offender a man of the greatest influence and highest 
connections in the state, and the times most alarming and 
precarious, it was deemed proper to dispense’ with the 
usual proceedings against each of the two offences, and 
to bring an action at once by cicayyedla before the 
senate. The cause was referred by that body to the 
decision of the court, and Alcibiades not appearing at 
the trial, he was capitally condemned. 

The next instance which we shall quote is the case of 
the orator Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomacles. We 
are informed by the Pseudo-Plutarch’, that these were 
indicted by eicayyedta before the senate, for having, 
without any public commission or authority, and against 
the interests of the state, sailed from the camp in one of 
the enemy’s ships, and going on foot through Decelea, 
then occupied by the enemy, departed to Sparta in the 
character of ambassadors*®. ‘I'he senate received the 
indictment, and ordered them to be arrested and brought 
up for trial, where they were to be arraigned for treason, 
(rpoSocla) by accusers publicly nominated for that pur- 


4 Demosth. Or. 2. in Stephan. p. 1137. 

5 Life of Alcibiades, cap. xxii: compare also chap. 19. Pseudo- Plutarch. 
Vitt. Dee. Orat. in Andocid. tom, ii. p. 834. 

6 Lysias in~Andocid. p. 104. 18. Compare Demosth. adv. Timocrat, 
p. 702. adv. Androt. p. 601. Pollux, viii. 40. 90. 

7 Vitt. Dec. Orat. in Antiphont. p. 833. E. See also Heraldus, chap. 
XXL 

8 This ciowyyeAla, therefore, was one of that description which Pollux 
enumerates, vill. 52. Kata rv mpds tods modeutous dvev rod meupOhvat 
amerOdytor. 
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pose, and by any other individual who chose to interfere. 
_ They were ultimately capitally condemned, and deprived 
of the rites of sepulture ; their property was confiscated, 
their houses destroyed, [192] and all their posterity pro- 
nounced driuor. The crime is designated as treason in 
the decree of the senate; and this was properly prose- 
cuted by a ypadj*. But in this particular case they 
were indicted by eicayyedla, because they were men of 
great influence and authority, and had they accomplished 
their design they would probably have greatly endan- 
gered the whole state. 

The case of Leocrates is also similar, This man had 
fled from Athens after the battle of Cheronea to Rhodes, 
and thence subsequently to Megara. Here he was 
received as the client, and taken under the protection, of 
one of the mhabitants, and commenced business as corn- 
factor, in which capacity he carried on his trade with 
Thessaly and Corinth. Upon his return to Athens after 
a lapse of six years, Lycurgus accused him of treason by 
eloayyenia’. And yet neither of the offences which 
Leocrates had committed could of itself properly come 
under that head. His having declined to serve in the army, 
and deserted his country when all were summoned to arms, 
was aotpateia, the punishment of which was inflicted 
through the medium of a ypadyn’. His having imported 
corn elsewhere than to Athens, which Attic citizens were 
forbidden to do by the laws, would have been in usual cases 
punished by the ordinary indictment called ¢dous*. And 
Leocrates brought in this plea, as a ground of exception, 
viz. that it was actually impossible that he should have 
been guilty of the crime of treason, because he had no 
power in or control over any of those things in which 
alone treason can take place*, as the docks, the gates, 

° Pollux, viii. 40. " 

1 Lycurg. in Leocrat. p. 149. 39.—151. 21. Steph. 

2 Pollux, viii. 40. Compare Lysias, in Alcibiad. p. 144. 20, and see 
Markland ibid. p. 554 seq. ed. Reiske. 


3 See Libanius, in argum. orat. in Theocrin. p. 821. Boeckh, i. p. 93. 
4 Lycurg. in Leocrat. p. 155. 23, 
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the camp. [193] This objection was undoubtedly true, 
with reference to the proper and usual acceptation of the 
term mpodocia. Lycurgus, however, asserts in answer 
‘That Leocrates was not guilty of betraying to the enemy 
any one particular part, but the whole of the state, as far 
as it layin his power. That when the commonwealth had 
just suffered a heavy disaster, when a victorious army 
threatened daily to surround and lay siege to the city, 
when men of every age and every rank were earnestly 
exhorted and implored to take up arms; in this emergency 
Leocrates, as if destitute ofall patriotic feeling, all regard 
for his fellow citizens, and all piety towards the gods of 
his country and his household, had fled in secrecy and in 
disobedience to the decree of the people, and fled more- 
over with the apparent intention of never returning again’®. 
That the people had already decided in what light such 
conduct ought to be viewed, for by the case of one Auto- 
lycus, who was accused of a similar though less heinous 
offence, they had established a precedent that all who de- 
serted their country in any emergency should be guilty of 
treason®. But Leocrates was not contented with this 
single crime: he had thought fit to absent himself for the 
space of five years, and live, to the disgrace of his country 
and himself, as client to some Megarian, under whose 
patronage he added to the former the commission of an- 
other crime against his country in importing corn to Co- 
rinth and not to Athens’. His offences therefore were 
so manifold and atrocious, so far surpassing all ordinary 
cases, that no provision was made for punishing them by 
the ancient laws of the land. There never yet had been 
an offender to such an extent, and the legislators could 
not have foreseen the probability of such an one ever ex- 
isting *.” I have entered into this case with some minute- 
ness, [194] because it appears to me to give a clearer view 
than any other of the true nature of extraordinary crimes. 
In describing the rest I shall be more brief. 


5 Lycurg. in Leocrat. p. 152. 27. 6 Thid. p? 154.731. 
7 Ibid. p. 151. 18. 8 Ibid. p. 148. 41.” 
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A general could also be impeached for treason by 
elcayyedia, if he had shown himself by his conduct to 
be deficient in bravery or promptitude, or had proved 
treacherous or inimical to the state. Thus, for example, 
Miltiades was accused before the people of treason, and 
fined fifty talents’, because, when he might have taken 
the island of Paros, he had suffered himself to be bribed 
by the king to desist from his attempt. And so exasper- 
ated were the people at this behaviour, that had not the 
Chairman of the assembly peremptorily refused to allow it, 
they would have had him thrown into the barathrum’. 
In the same manner Timotheus, the son of Conon, being 
accused of having desisted from an expedition in which 
he was engaged, was upon conviction deprived of his 
command, and Antimachus his treasurer (rayéas) capitally 
condemned’. And to this subject must be referred the 
remark of Demosthenes* about Chabrias: wiav pév modu 
ei dT@NEcEV 7) Vas Séxa movas, TEpt Tpodoaias av avrov 
elonyyedov ovtot. But there were other misdemeanours for 
which generals were liable to be indicted in the same 
manner; for instance, the oppression or annoyance of the 
allies, or the plunder of their merchant-ships*; an offence 
of which, in the time of the orators, [195] the commanders 
of mercenary troops were frequently guilty: for as they 
received no supplies from the government, and yet found 
it impossible to keep their men in duty without regular 
pay, they were compelled by the necessity of the case to 
have recourse to plunder and rapine. Lastly, I imagine 


9 Nepos, Miltiad. cap. 7. Herod. vi. 136. 

1 Plato, Gorg. p. 516. D. Midriddny de roy ev Mapadau cis +d Bdpabpoy 
euBareiv epnploavro, Kad ei ph bid roy mpiravi, évémecey tv. Hence it is 
certain that the cause was tried by the people in assembly; and it may 
therefore be inferred that it was by eicwyyeaAla. 

2 Demosth. in Timoth. p. 1187. Compare Nepos, vit. Timoth. cap. 4. 

3 Demosth. in Leptin. p. 481. 

4 Demosth, de Cherson. p. 96-7. Similar to this was the case of Ergocles; 
who is accused in the oration of Lysias of oppression of the allies, embezzle- 
ment, and treason. (Lys. p. 179—181.) That this cause was tried before 
the people we know fror this oration, p. 180. 14, and from the following 
one, in Philocrat. p. 182. 27. 
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that the procedure by which the ten generals were brought 
to trial for not taking up their dead after the battle of 
Arginuse, was cioayyehia’. 

Moreover, ambassadors who had been guilty in any 
way of malversation in an embassy—who, for instance, 
had undertaken it without having been deputed by public 
authority, or had neglected or betrayed the interests of 
the state for a bribe or some other inducement, or, in an- 
nouncing the result of it, had wilfully and falsely misled 
the people, all these could be impeached by eicayyedla, 
as we know from Aéschines, amongst other authors. That 
orator thus addresses Demosthenes: rpecBevoavtos éwov 
Ti tplrnv ion mpeaBelav em) 7d Kowwov Tov Apdixtvdvar, 
TOAMAS Me Néyery Ws od yetpoToVndels Gydpunv, éxOpos & 
Ov ovr Kal THwEepov TEOEANKAGS eE ELoayyEelNat TApaTpEC- 
Bevcavta®. Demosthenes also, speaking of the embassy 
to Philip having been improperly conducted and the result 
falsely reported by Aischines, assures the latter el yé tv 
TOV TpocnKovTa@Y éyiveTo, év eloayyeria Tadat av Hv". 
Philocrates was charged by Hyperides with the same 
offence by eicayyedla, and banished in consequence ’*. 
Timagoras was likewise accused by his colleague, Leon, 
of having been bribed on an embassy by the king of the 
Persians, [196] and was put to death®. For all crimes of 
a similar nature there was also an ordinary action, ypad) 
mapamperBelas*, that the accuser might in every case be 


5 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. 3. seqq. But both the accusation and trial of 
these unfortunate men was conducted in an irregular and tumultuous manner 
by the incensed and ungovernable rabble, 

6 ZEschin. de Fals. leg. p. 306. 

7 Demosth. de Fals. leg. p. 374. 

8 #schin. ady. Ctesiphont. p. 470. and 473. Compare Demosth. de Fals. 
leg. p. 376. 2 

®° Demosth. p. 350. 383. 400. 

1 The ordinary examination or trial of ambassadors was called by a general 
name ei4dy7 or cua, and was held by the Heliasts or Euthuni; and who- 
ever brought up an ambassador for trial before either of these, was said to 
impeach him of malversation in his embassy, rapampeoBelas ypdipacba. See 
Julius Pollux, viii, 45, 46. Demosthenes, de Fals. leg. p. 374, 863. Har- 
pocrat, in v. evOuyat. 
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at liberty to choose between the two, and adopt that which 
appeared most suited to the nature and extent of the 
crime, or to his own convenience or that of the state. 

If an orator was thought to have given the people per- 
nicious or treacherous advice, or to have thereby endan- 
gered the commonwealth—a species of offence in its very 
nature greatly varied, and very difficult to comprise under 
any ordinary action—his conduct might be impeached by 
etoayyedia, as we learn from Pollux’. It is to this kind 
of offence that we must refer a law mentioned by Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates, to the effect that all who fraudu- 
lently and perfidiously misled the people, by false pro- 
mises or pretences, should be liable to an accusation by 
eicayyenia®. . 

There yet remain a few cases of eicayyedlas which I 
am unwilling to omit, but shall content myself with re- 
counting briefly. The first is in Demosthenes, in the ora- 
tion against Kuergus*. The plaintiff for whom this oration 
was written, there deposes that he, being a trierarch and 
superintendant of his Symmoria (émipeAnris THs cvpmo- 
plas), went by order of the senate to demand of Theophe- 
mus, who had before been a trierarch, [197] certain ships’ 
furniture (cxedn) which were owed by him to the state. 
That upon the refusal of Theophemus to deliver them up, 
he proceeded to take pledges for them from his house; 
in the execution of which duty he was violently assaulted 
and beaten by the defendant. That upon this he ap- 
pealed to the senate, and stated his case; that they were 
highly indignant at the treatment he had received, and, 
considering that not only the individual assaulted, but the 
state in general and the laws had been outraged, ordered 

the case to be brought before them, for cognizance, by 
cicayyeria. This being done in conformity with their in- 
junction, the defendant was not only condemned to give 


2 VITI. 52. 

3 Demosth. in Timoth. p. 1204. adv. Leptin. p. 487. 498. Petit, Leg. 
Att. p. 527. seqq. 

4 Demosth, in Euerg. p. 1149—52. 
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up the ships’ furniture, but additionally fined to the 
amount of twenty-five drachme. That this was an ex- 
traordinary offence will be perceived at once. 

The next instance is in Lysias*®. It was usual at Athens 
for the poor, who were unable from their infirmity to gain 
a livelihood by themselves, to receive a certain allowance 
from the treasury®. One individual was accused of hay- 
ing unfairly obtained this stipend, when he was not only 
well able to work,. but also followed a trade which was 
competent for his maintenance. He was accused on these 
grounds by eicayyedia before the senate’, if any faith is 
to be put in the received title to the oration, which Lysias 
composed for this helpless client of his—zpos rip eicay- 
yerlav rept Tod pry 6i8dc0at TO aduvdt@ apyvp.ov: for in 
the oration itself there is no mention of etcayyedia*. 

[198] The third case is also taken from Lysias’. ‘There 
was a law at Athens that no one should be allowed to buy 
in more than fifty phormi of corn. (The phormus is a 
measure of uncertain capacity.) Some dealers in corn 
had transgressed this law, on which grounds they were 
accused before the senate, and sent by that court to be 
tried in the Heliza. This appears also to have been a 
case of eicayyenia’. 

Again, in the oration of Lysias against Theomnestus ’, 
an action of eicayyedia is stated to have been brought 
against that individual for persisting to speak in the as- 
sembly after he had been punished with infamy (@tipla) 
for throwing away his shield. Now the proper action for 
this offence was by évderEis; so that eicayyedia must 
here have been an extraordinary proceeding, either -on 


5 Orat. xxiv. p. 168. 

6 See Boeckh, Publ. Cicon. i. p. 260. 

7 See Heraldus, Animadv. iti. 8. §. 2. 

8 Boeckh (ut sup. p. 261. not. 404.) supposes that this oration was only 
an exercise (weAér7), and not a real &yév—but I confess I do not quite com- 
prehend the force of his argument. 

9 Lysias, kata Tay orro7méA. p. 164. 

* See Matthia, de Judic. Athen. P. 2. p. 232. not. 7. 

28PO WIG. 17: 
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account of the character and condition of Theomnestus, 
or from ‘some other circumstance connected with the case. 

There was a certain law, vdyos eloayyeATxos, existing 
on the subject of these elcayyediat, which is mentioned 
by Demosthenes and Pollux. The object of it was, I 
imagine, to define first to what kinds of offences cicay- 
yexia was applicable, and secondly what were the duties 
and privileges of the accuser in bringing, and what those 
of the senate and people in taking cognizance of it*. And 
now that we have given [199] as accurate a disserta- 
tion as lay in our power upon the different kinds of 
offences, we will proceed to the discussion of the next 
point. 

All eicayyediae were laid not, as was the case with 
ypahal, pacess, and évdeiEers, before a particular Archon, 
but before either the senate or the people: mpos rihv 
BSovryjv (in the words of Harpocration) 7 wpds tov 87- 
pov  TpwTn KaTdoTacls éotwv. By them the case was 
first reviewed and considered, after which they decided 
in what manner it should be further proceeded with. 
The duty of the senate in such cases may be learnt with 
sufficient accuracy from the oration of Demosthenes 
against Euergus, where the plaintiff, after stating that he 
had complained to the senate of the injury he had re- 
ceived from Theophemus, thus proceeds :— Upon this 
‘‘ the senate expressed the greatest indignation at what 
‘©T had suffered, and considering that not I alone, but 
‘its own authority, as well as that of the people and of 
‘* the laws, had been outraged, ordered me to institute an 
** elaayyedia, and the Prytanes to appoint his trial to be 


3 Pollux. viii. 51. ‘H 8’ cloayyeAta réraxrar ém ray dypddwv Snuoolwy 
adinnudrov, kara tov vouov Toy eicayyeAtixdv. Demosth. de Chersones. 
p- 96. extr. ef yap Seid more? AcomelOns, Kal Kardye: Td TAoia, uiKpdy, @ tydpes 
*ANnvaiol, puKpdy mudKioy Tadra mévTa KwrAdoa Sivar’ Ky. Kat A€yovow of 
youor Tabra, ToUs GducodyTas cicaryyéAActv. The orator is here speaking of 
misdemeanours committed by generals,—the oppression of the allies and the 
detention of their ships. These offences therefore came under the head of 
those for which the law appointed the action of eiaayyeAta.— There is another 
passage ady. Timocrat. p. 720, which I will adduce hereafter. 


O 
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“held two days afterwards, as having offended against 
“‘ the state, and proved an obstacle to the intended ex- 
*‘ pedition by sea. ‘The charges against him were, for 
‘refusing to deliver the required ships’ furniture; for 
** recovering by force the pledges I had taken from him; 
‘and for assaulting and maltreating me when in the 
‘ execution of my public duty. When therefore his trial 
‘“came on before the senate, in accordance with the 
‘ eicayyedla which I had brought against him, and per- 
‘‘ mission to speak had been given to both parties, the 
“‘ senators, by secret votes, found a true bill against 
“him. And when they were holding a consultation 
‘‘ whether they should give him over to the judges, or 
‘* fine him in the sum of five hundred drachme, which 
‘* was the full legal amount ; upon the earnest entreaty of 
‘‘ this party, and their sending certain persons to inter- 
‘“* cede with me, as well as producing on the spot a list 
“ (8sdypapya) of the articles which he had refused to 
*‘ deliver, and engaging to accept any arbiter whom I 
‘* might nominate to decide upon the injury done to me 
‘‘ by him, I at length yielded to their entreaties, and suf- 
‘* fered Theophemus to be fined to the additional amount 
‘* of only twenty-five drachme.” [200] Now from this nar- 
rative we derive the following information. First, that a 
certain formula was necessary in drawing up an eloayye- 
Ada, and also, without doubt, that it was a written pro- 
cess, as may be likewise proved by other arguments’: 
and secondly, that if the senate allowed the eicayyer/a 
(for in some cases at least they appear to have admitted 
or rejected it at discretion’), a day was named by the 


4 Iseeus, de Pyrrhi hered. p. 49. 25. Steph. makes use of this ex- 
pression; dmoypaels cis thy Bovdhy Kaxoupyay, bwoxapav Sxero, which is 
no doubt the same as cicayyeAOels. See Matthiz, de Judic. Athen. p. 237. 
not. 15. And an instance of a written cicayy<Afa, by which Thessalus 
indicted Alcibiades, is extant in Plutarch, Life of Alcibiad. cap. 22. 

5 And this is the opinion of Heraldus, iii. 9. §. 1. When (says he) an 
information had been Jaid against any one, either in the senate or assembly 
of the people, the first question was, whether the eicayyedla should be 
allowed. Whether this was'the case with the people is not so certain: but 
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Prytanes for the trial of the offender. Inthe mean time, 
unless he provided bail, he could be imprisoned ; but if 
charged with treason or embezzlement, the offer of bail 
was not accepted®. On the day of trial, after hearing the 
prosecution and defence, the senate gave their votes 
secretly («pv8dnv éyndicato), in the same manner as the 
judges of the Heliea in ordinary trials. Upon the con- 
viction of the culprit, another question arose to be deter- 
mined—the amount of the penalty which he should be 
sentenced to pay. If the senate thought fit to fine him 
in a sum not exceeding 500 drachme, he was condemned 
on the spot to pay it. If they thought him deserving of a 
still heavier fine, or of capital punishment, the case was 
referred to the Heliza’, since the senate could not im- 
pose a fine exceeding 500 drachme. [201] The usual 
order in which the whole transaction was performed, 
seems to have been that specified in a law of Timocrates, 
preserved by Demosthenes’, which is as follows. Tuyo- 
Kparns eimrev’ o7dc00 APnvaiwy Kat eicayyertay éx rhs 
Bovrrs 4 viv eioly év TO SeopwTnpio, 7) TO NOWTOV KaTA- 
TeA@at, Kal un TAapAadoOH 1) KaTaYyYwoLs AVTOV TOis Decpo- 
Oétars bd TOD ypaypatéws ToD KaTa TpUTavElay KATA 


had not the senate been permitted to use its own discretion on the subject, 
Lysias, in Nicomach. p. 185. 20. could not have spoken of it in the follow- 
ing terms: % BovAy, éray pev exn ikava xphuata eis Siolknoww, ovdev etauap- 
rdver’ bray 8& eis aroplay KaraoTh, avayKdteras cioayyeAlas BéxerOa, K. T. A. 

6 Demosth. adv. Timocr. p. 720. Cf. Herald. iii. 10. 5. seqq. and 
Matthiz, de Judic. Athen. p. 233. not. 11. 

7 See Julius Pollux, viii. 52. kay pey weérpia &diuceiy BoKH, 7 BovAh moretrou 
Enulas emiBornv: dy de pelSw, mapadidwor Sucaornplo 7d 5é rTlunua, Bre xph 
made % &rorioo. I think these words prove with sufficient certainty the 
fallacy of Heraldus’ opinion, that the penalty of all crimes to which eiwayye- 
Ala was applicable, was determined by law : an opinion by no. means con- 
sistent with the nature of extraordinary crimes. I confess, however, that I 
am ignorant what share the accuser took in making the assessment. Heral- 
dus, iii. 8. §. 9, contends that this was not made at all by the accuser, nor 
any counter-assessment (dyrtiriunois) by the accused, but that the penalty 
was determined solely by the judges, whether the senators, the people, or the 
Heliasts. In this opinion I have no objection to acquiesce, until some 
better suggestion be made on the subject. 

8 Advers, Timocrat. p. 720. 

02 
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roy eicayyertixov vopmov, de5dy0a, Tots Oecpobérais 
elodyew Tods evdexa eis TO Suxactypiov’ evrds TpidKove 
Huepav, ad’ hs av mapardBwoiv, édv pn te Snmooia 
Kory. edv S& pr, Stav mpatoy oldyv Tt H. Katnyopeiy & 
’Adnvalwy Tov Bovddpevov ois CEectiv. dav § AO, TLLaTO 
4 ‘Hala rep) adrod, bre av Soxp a&vos eivar wale 
-amoticat. éav 8 apyvplov [202] tiunOy, SedécOw ‘réws, 
dws dv éxtlon Ore av adtod Katrayvwo@h. ‘The provision 
made in the above law was to this effect: that if any one 
was brought before the senate by eicayyedia, and im- 
prisoned by its order, the judgment which had been 
passed on him by the senate should be delivered to the 
Thesmothetz by the scribe of the Prytany, and those 
magistrates bring the culprit up for trial’. To this ancient 
law a new clause was subjoined by Timocrates, that if at 
any time the judgment or sentence (7) Katdyvwors) was 
not delivered to the Thesmothete by the scribe, it should 
devolve upon the Eleven to bring the culprit to trial 
before the Thesmothetz, within the space of thirty days 
after he had been committed to their charge for im- 
prisonment, unless any public obstacle should have pre- 
sented itself. Moreover, that any qualified citizen might 
appear against him as his accuser; that, in case of his 
conviction, the amount of the penalty to be imposed was 
to be determined by the Helizea ; and that, if this penalty 
was a fine, he should be imprisoned till he paid it. 

But in crimes of an unusually heinous nature the senate 


® In the editions, the text is here falsely punctuated, 33d Gat rots @ecpo- 
bérais, ciodyelv Tos evdexa. By a slight alteration, the sense, which I have 
given afterwards, is easily elicited, and there does not appear any cause to 
adopt the emendation of Heraldus (iii. 10. 7. p. 232.) 8€3éx0w, rods @copo- 
Oéras clodyew rods &Sexa els 7d Siucaorhpiov,—as if the Eleven themselves 
were ushered into court by the Thesmothete—an idea for which neither 
Heraldus offers, nor can I discover, any authority or reason. I imagine that 
those only can be said cicdyeoOae cis +d dicaorhpiov, who are either accusers 
or accused, that is, who take any part in the trial, which the Eleven certainly 
did not. 

1 This office of the Thesmothete is also mentioned by Pollux, viii. 88. of 
Ocopobéra cigdyouor Tas ex THS Boudys Karayveces. 
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sometimes departed from the regular and established 
course, when the criminal evidently and without con- 
troversy deserved, upon conviction, either capital pu- 
nishment, or, at least, a heavier fine than 500 drachme. 
In such cases, when it seemed unnecessary for the senate 
to take cognizance of, and pass previous judgment upon, 
the crime of the offender, he was at once sent before the 
Helizea for trial, yet with an accompanying direction from 
the senate by what process he should be brought up, 
arraigned, and tried. This will be best understood from 
a decree of the senate preserved by the Pseudo-Plutarch, 
in the life of Antiphon®. [203] "Eéo£e 7H BovdrH yd Kar 
eixooTh THs Tputavelas, Anudvixos "AdwtrexOev éypap- 
pedreve, Pirootpatos Ilanrdnveds érectarer,”"Avdpawv etme 
tTept Tov avdparv, os atropaivovaw oi Zrparnyolt mpec- 
Bevopévovs eis Aaxedaipova ert Kax@® Tis Toews THs 
"AOnvaiwy, cai éx tod otpatorédou mrciv ém) Toremias 
vews, Kal mefeicar dia Aexedrelas, "ApyeTToréuov Kal 
Ovopakréa kal ’Avtipdvta cvrdrgaBety Kal adrrodoivas 
eis TO Stxacripiov, das Sdot Siknyv. TapacysvtTov o 
avtovs of Stpatrnyol Kat éx ths BovArs ovativas av Sony 
Tots STpaTHnyols mpoceropmevots péxype Séxa, Srrws av treph 
mapovTov yévntas Kpiows. mpooxarecdabocav 8 abrods 
of Ocopobérar ev TH atipiov tuépa, Kal elcayovT@r, éret- 
dav ai KrAjoes eEjKwouv, eis TO SixacTHpLOV. Tepl Tpo- 
doclas Karnyopeiy Tovs npnuévous Kal Tos Zrparnyods 
Kal GAXous, av tis BovAnTat. bTov 8 av Katalndionrat 
To Sixacthptov, Tept adtod Toveiy Kata Tov vomoy, Os 
KeiTat TEpt THY mpoddvTwy. Now in this decree there is 
no mention made of the previous judgment of the senate ; 
but, as the crimes of which Archeptolemus, Antiphon, 
and Onomacles were impeached, were so heavy, that it 
was at once evident that, if convicted, they deserved a 
much greater punishment than the senate could impose, 
that council considered nothing further was necessary 
than to give orders that the culprits should be arrested 


2 Life of the ten Orators, p. 833. 
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and brought before the Heliea. An injunction is added 
specifying how this was to be accomplished. The same 
Strategi who had laid the information, and certain senators 
whom they might nominate, to the number of ten, were to 
bring them up for trial, in order that the culprits might 
be present on the occasion. This was an extraordinary 
case; and it appears that the senate gave the above 
orders in this one peculiar instance, because the informa- 
tion was not laid by private persons, but by magistrates: 
for in ordinary causes, in which the former was the case, 
it appears to have been the duty of the Eleven to bring 
up for trial the prisoners in their custody. [204] The 
senate moreover ordered the Thesmothete to provide for 
their trial on the very next day, in order that the Strategi, 
and those who had been nominated * accusers, together 
with any other person who pleased, might impeach them 
of treason. If they were pronounced guilty, the judges 
were to inflict the punishment which the laws provided 
for the crime of treason. 

But we read that the people themselves sometimes also 
took cognizance of cases of eicayyedia in assembly. 
This appears to have been done on two grounds. In the 
first place, it occasionally happened, that upon informa- 
tion being laid before the senate, that body, on account 
of the extent of the crime, or the rank and power of the 
criminal, did not think fit to act without the concurrence 
and co-operation of the people*, to whose decision the 
case was accordingly referred. In the second place, the 
prosecutor sometimes brought the eicayyedta of his own 
accord before the people and not before the senate. We 


3 By the senate, says Heraldus, iii. 10. §. 9. Yet it is possible that 
those: may have been meant, who were chosen by the Strategi from the 
senators, for the purpose of bringing them to, and accusing them at, the trial. 
But this too was an irregular proceeding; for in ordinary cases the 
accusers were no doubt nominated from the senate, in the same manner as 
they were from the people, in other cases of eicayyeAla of which I shall 
speak shortly. 

4 See Matthiz, de Judic. Ath. P. 2: p. 241. 
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are informed by Harpocration and Pollux‘ that this was 
done on the first regular assembly of the Prytany (77 
xupla éxxrola). Tov & éxxdnovdv (says the latter) 7 
fev kupla, év } tas eicayyedlas 6 Bovdopmevos eicay- 
yéd\ret. The very expression which he uses, 6 Bovdd- 
peevos eicayyédret, sufficiently proves that those eicay- 
yeXlae are not meant which the senate submitted to the 
decision of the people, after having been first brought 
before its own tribunal—for in such cases it was by the 
option of the senate, [205] not by the will of the informer, 
that they were referred to the people. Pollux alludes to 
those eloayyedlas which, as I have before observed, the 
prosecutor of himself brought before the people, and not 
before the senate. Yet lam convinced that this could 
not be done without special permission from the senate ; 
though perhaps all that their permission amounted to was 
leave to announce the eioayyed/a in a program, or pre- 
vious notice of an assembly, and an engagement that the 
Proedri should allow the accuser an appeal to the people. 
Pollux however elsewhere states that it was the duty of 
the Thesmothete to bring eicayyedlas before the peo- 
ple: of OcopoGétas Tas eicayyeNlas cicayyédnrovawv Ets 
Tov Syjwov*®. Now this statement appears inconsistent 
with the former: for the Grammarian here attributes to 
the Thesmothete what he there assigned “ 7@ BovdAo- 
pévg.” Yet we may easily reconcile the discrepancy, by 
supposing that the accuser had first to apply to the Thes- 
mothetz, and ask them, Whether they would have the 
name of the accused brought before themselves or some 
one of their number, or were of opinion that an eicay- 
yedta should be instituted? If they answered that an 
eicayyedla could or ought to be brought, then either they 
or the accuser referred the matter tothe people ;—though, 
in fact, any one may be said eicayyéAXevv, who gets an 
eiaayyedia brought by the Thesmothetz in his own 
name. 


5 Harpocrat. in v. xupla éxxAngta. Pollux, viii. 95. 
§ Pollux, viii. 87. 
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We will now proceed to describe as accurately as pos- 
sible the manner in which the case was conducted in the 
assembly, after having been laid before the people, either 
by the senate, the Thesmotheta, or the accuser himself. 
This subject, however, is unfortunately involved in so 
much obscurity, that we cannot expect to advance far 
without the aid of conjecture. ‘The explanations of the 
Grammarians are brief and unsatisfactory; and not only 
are very few examples of trials before the people recorded 
by the ancients, but those of which mention is made in 
their works are described in a manner -so cursory and 
incomplete, that it is impossible to derive from them any 
thing like a full and accurate knowledge of the order in 
which the transaction was carried on. The single instance 
of the trial of the ten generals, the particulars of which 
are given with some minuteness by Xenophon, [206] is 
scarcely to be depended upon, as it seems to have been 
conducted in a turbulent, and in some respects irregular 
manner. It appears, however, sufficiently certain that the 
first question which arose after information of the crime 
had been given in the assembly, was whether the people 
should take cognizance of the cause or not’. The accuser 
and some of the orators on his side endeavoured by their 
eloquence to establish the justice of the eicayyedla in the 
eyes of the people, and to recommend that the trial should 
be held. The accused, on the other hand, and his party 
denied the commission of any crime, and maintained that 
there were no grounds for a trial. ‘Thus Theramenes, in 
accusing the ten generals, is recorded by Xenophon to 
have said, duxalous eivas rods Itpatnyovs AOyov virocyxetv, 
du6Te ovK avetdovto Tovs vavayovs. He endeavours, 
therefore, to induce the people to proceed with the trial. 


” The order which I have described in what follows, appears to have been 
the regular one in those eicayyeAla: which were at once, and in the first in- 
stance, brought before the people. But in those which were referred to the 
people by the senate, I imagine that no regular and predetermined method 
was adopted, but various means employed, according as the senate had either 
investigated the merits of the case, or submitted it without any preliminary 
examination to the cognizance of the people. 
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The generals, on the contrary, maintain their innocence °. 
After sufficient discussion on both sides, the votes of the 
people were taken upon the apparent guilt or innocence 
of the accused, and the propriety of holding a further 
trial upon him. If the people thought him innocent, he 
was released, and the affair was carried no further: if 
guilty, a day for his trial had to be named, on which both 
the prosecution and defence were to be heard, and the 
votes of the people finally taken upon the case®. The 
speeches made in the first assembly were not, [207] of 
course, intended as the regular prosecution and defence, 
any more than the previous judgment of the people was 
for the ultimate condemnation. In the mean time, the 
accused, in case of not providing bail, either had been 
already imprisoned or was then arrested and secured by 
the senate’, The question was next put to the people, 
In what manner they would have the trial conducted, and 
what penalty they wished to impose upon the criminal, if 
found guilty’? ‘And now both prosecutor [208] and de- 


8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. §. 3. seq- 

® That this was the regular order of the transaction is proved by the words 
of Euryptolemus in Xenophon, ut sup. §. 29. Aewd& 8 dv wovhonre (morh- 
care) ei “Apiordpxy piv, mporepov Tov Sijuov karadtortt, eira, St Oivdny mpo- 
d:ddvTt OnBatois, woreulois odow, Core hucpay amodoynoacba,  éBotaAero, Kat 
Tid Kate Tov vdéuoyv mpoOere’ Tods St orTparnyovs To’s tdvTa buiv KaTd 
yvdpny mpdtavras, vunhoaytas St Tovs ToAeutous, TAY ad’tav TobTwY dmoaTeph- 
gere. It is clear, from this passage, that the address to the people in the 
former assembly, by which the generals endeavoured to clear themselves of 
the charge, was not considered as their regular defence; as may be further 
proved from the words of Xenophon, §. 5. od yap mpodrébn oplot Adyos Kard 
tov vouov. Every one will perceive, too, at once, that the regular accusation 
and defence could not possibly have been gone through on the identical day 
on which the eicayyeAfa was brought before the people: it was therefore 
necessary to assign another assembly for that purpose. 

1 Xenoph. ut sup. §. 3. 

2 In the case of the ten generals it was thus decreed: ryv BovAhy mpoBov- 
Actouray eceveyneiv, Orw Tpdry of tvdpes xpivowro. The senate accordingly 
proposed the following way of proceeding: °Ereid7 téyv Te KarnyopovyvTwy 
Kara TOY oTparnyav Kad éxcivwy Gmrodoyouméevwy ev TH mporepe exkAncla, axn- 
néact, dialnpicacba "AOnvatovs mdvras Kata pvAds, Oeivar 5é es Thy puvdhy 
éxdorny 800 bdpias. ep Exdaoryn 5& TH PvaH Khpuka Kypdrrew, bry Soxotow 
&dixetv of atparnyo), ovk dverduevor Tovs vinhoavTas év TH vavuaxla, és Thy 
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fendant (with his advocates) exerted themselves to provide 
witnesses and every thing necessary to support and carry 
their respective causes, and recommend them to the peo- 
ple by every means in their power. When the day of 
trial arrived, the prosecutor and any one who chose to 
assist him* formally laid the accusation. ‘The prisoner 
made his own defence, sometimes in chains, and guarded 
by a keeper on each side*. After this [209] the people 


mporépay wndicarda, Srp dt uy, és thy Sorépay. Ay dt Sdtwow Adicetv, Oavdrw 
Cnus@cat, Kad rods Bera mapadodva, cad TX xphwara Snwocredoa, To 8 emdé- 
Karoy THs Oe0d elvar. Now in this decree of the senate there are two points 
at variance with the laws. In the first place, it was wrong in considering 
the address of the generals in the former assembly as their regular defence ; 
and in the second place, in wishing that the votes of the people should be 
tuken upon all at once. On these grounds, Euryptolemus, the champion of 
justice and the laws of his country, opposes the decree, and entreats the 
people first to grant the accused at least one, or more days for preparing 
their defence, and secondly, to give their votes upon each of them separately. 
§. 20, 27.—We may here observe, that bills of this description, on the form 
of the trial, and the penalty to be imposed on the accused, upon conviction, 
could not be proposed to the people without the previous sanction of the 
senate (see Book I. chap. 9.), This we may learn from the case of Aristo- 
giton, who was accused of rapdvoya, and fined five talents, for having brought 
in a similar Whdicpa ampoBotrcvroy, as we are informed by Libanius, in the 
argument to the first oration against Aristogiton, p. 767. &. (Libanius, by 
the way, no doubt derived his statement from the lost oration of Lycurgus 
against Aristogiton.) Hence it is also evident, that such bills could not be 
proposed at the same assembly in which the cicayyeAla was brought, but 
necessarily some days after, perhaps sometimes on the very day of the trial. 
Otherwise they must have been GmpoBovAeuvra, in those causes which were 
brought before the people at once by the accuser, and not submitted to them 
by the senate. 

8 Euryptolemus, in Xenophon, ut sup. §. 24. proposes: kpivécOwoay of 
tydpes Kal? va exacroy, Sinpnuevwyv ths hudpas Tpi@v pepav' eds pev, ev @ 
EvdAgyeoOat Huds Set Kal DialnpiferOa, edy Te adiucety doxaow edy Te ph, Erépou 
8, vy @ Karnyopinca, érépov 58, év @ amodoyhoacba. His anxiety that the 
votes of the people should be taken, before the accusation and defence, upon 
the question of their apparent guilt or innocence, and upon the propriety of 
‘holding a trial upon them, arose no doubt from the circumstance of the dSia- 
xeiporovia and previous judgment having been informal in the first assem- 
bly. See §. 7. 

* In the case ofa trial for treason, édy tis Toy Sjpov Gdin7p, this custom was 
introduced by a decree of one Cannonus, who is not only mentioned by Xe- 
nophon, ut sup. §. 21 and 37, but also by Aristophanes, Eccles. v. 1081. and 
the Scholiast on the latter passage, who has the following remark :. Whpioua 
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were desired to give their verdict by ballot: for which 
purpose two urns were placed for each tribe, one destined 
for the reception of the condemnatory votes, the other for 
those of acquittal. If the criminal was found guilty, that 
penalty was imposed upon him which had been previously 
determined. 

But the people did not always choose to take cognizance 
of crimes which were brought before them: they some- 
times submitted them to the decision of the Heliza. 
Thus it not unfrequently happened that the same cause 
was tried in the senate, the assembly, and the Heliza ‘, 
If the affair was referred to the last-mentioned court, a 
decree was drawn up in the same form with, or similarly 
to, that which had been issued by the senate. What this 
form was, we know from the bill of the senate upon the 
case of Antiphon, which we have already quoted. The 
purport of this decree was to determine by whom and in 
what manner the criminal should be brought to trial; at 
what time his trial should be held; by whom, and on what 
charge, he should be impeached; and lastly, what penalty 
he should pay in case of his condemnation. Now unless 
the people had otherwise ordained, he was brought to 
trial by the Thesmothete*: and he was accused [210] not 


eyeypdoel, kaTrexducvoy éxarépwOey droroyeiobat Toy Kat’ eloaryyeAlay Kpwd- 
pevoy. Kparivos 5& kal pds kAeWbdpay Kercdoat. Eevopar 5é (i. 7. 21.) eis rd 
Bdpabpoy éuBrndévra arobaveiy. The Greek commentator has misunderstood 
Xenophon, who does not state this, but dmoavdyras és 7d Bdpabpov éuBAn- 
Ojvat, that is, their bodies after death. What follows is exceedingly corrupt, 
and I cannot now spare time to propose emendations of it. Hudtwalcker 
de Diztet. p. 94. seq., has some ingenious remarks on the decree of Can- 
nonus. ; 

5 See Matthiw, de Judic. Ath. P. 2. p. 241, 

6 Pollux, viii. 87. of @ecpobérai—tas eicayyeAlas cioayyéAdovow eis Tov 
djuov’ Kal ras xelporovias Kad Tas mpoBords eiadyovory (scil. eis Td Sikacrh- 
piv). Thus the passage should be punctuated, and not, as it usually is, ras 
cisayyeAlas eicayyéAdovow cis Toy Shuov, Kal Tas Xeiporovias. What sense 
can be attached to the expression ras xeipotovias eicayyéAAcwv ? Xetpotoviat 
here mean, I imagine, the previous judgment of the people, upon which 
the judges had to give their votes; i. e. which they had either to show 
their acquiescence in or disapprobation of, by the expression of their own 
opinion. Inthe same manner the Thesmothetz are said afterwards ciod-yeu 
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only by the prosecutor’, but by certain orators, generally 
ten in number, nominated for the occasion by the people, 
and called cuviyopos or KatHyyopot, who received as a fee 
a drachma from the treasury’. [211] If the prosecutor 
lost his cause and failed in obtaining at least one fifth of 


Tas THs Bovdts Katayvdces. Should any one however in this passage pro- 
pose to read xaraxeporovias for xeiporovias, I shall not object. Of mpoBorn 
T shall speak hereafter. 

7 For it seems probable, from the nature of the case, that the prosecutor 
took the chief part in the accusation: nor is there sufficient reason for sup- 
posing, with Heraldus, iii. 10. §. 9, that unless he was appointed one of the 
ovyhyopot by the people, he could not take any part at all in it. Those 
who instituted an eicwyyeAla, had also to make good the charge for which the 
action was brought; as was the case in other public prosecutions. Other- 
wise it was a phyvats, not an cioayyeAla: for in the former case the people 
appointed certain commissioners, called ¢nryral, of whom we shall speak 
hereafter, to investigate the matter, unless evident in itself. 

$ See Book I. chap. 10. Plutarch, Pericl. c. 10. "Hy wey yap cis rév (rod 
Kiuavos) karnyopwy 6 TMepixans, trd Tod Sjuov mpoBeBAnuévos. Plutarch is 
speaking of the trial of Cimon, who was accused of having been bribed by 
Alexander to desist from his expedition, when he could have invaded and 
conquered a great part of Macedonia. Plut. Cimon, ec. 14. This charge 
was exactly similar to that on which his father Miltiades was impeached by 
an elcaryyeAla before the people, as we have before mentioned. We cannot 
therefore doubt but that the prosecution of Cimon was also by an eicayyeAla. 
Plutarch, Demosth. chap. 14: trav ’AOnvalwy éml twa mpoBadrrAopevwy abroy 
karnyoplav—ovx bmjxove. In Dinarchus, also, adv. Demosth. p. 38. 43. and 
adv. Aristogit. p. 79. Reiske, mention is made of the public appointment of 
certain accusers, although Demosthenes, Aristogiton, and the rest, who were 
suspected of having been corrupted by Harpalus, were not prosecuted by eicary- 
yeaAta. These accusers were called ovvfyopo: in a decree of the senate in the 
Pseudo- Plutarch, in the Life of Antiphon. Hence also Aristophanes, 
Vesp. v. 480. 

"AADG viv wey odbty GAyets, GAN Bray Evvhyopos 
Tadvra Tadrad cov KaravtAp Kal Evveudras Karq. 

In this passage also ovyfryopos is a public accuser, in a trial for treason. 
On the meaning of the word, see Heraldus, iii. 10.§. 12. On their pay, the 
Scholiast to Aristoph. Vesp. v. 689. éAduBavoy yap of phropes dpaxpuhy, Bre 
auynyopouy trp Tis wéAews. J imagine, from Dinarch. ady. Aristogit. p. 79. 
that their number was usually ten; for I have already shewn (Book I. 10.) 
that the authority of Aristotle which is adduced by the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, relates to a different thing. From the examples which I have 
alleged, it is plain that the office, so far from being perpetual, as some have 
supposed, was not even of a year’s continuation. On another description of 
ouviyyopoi, see Lex. Rhetor. in Bekk. Anecdot. I. p. 301; Aristot. Polit, vi. 
8; Boeckh, Publ. Cicon. I. p. 207. 
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the votes, he was fined 1,000 drachma—and anciently to 
a still greater amount. The case is clearly stated in Har- 
pocration: 6 dé Svdxwr, eav pi) dy, oddév Enurodrar, TAY 
cay 70 méumtov mépos Ta Ahpwv pi peTAardBy, TOTE yu- 
Alas éxtives TO Sé Tadavdy Kal odtor perSdvas exord- 
fovro®. ‘The words of Pollux are a little more obscure: 
bre Se 6 eicayyeldas Kab ody Edv &bjpusos Hy, ‘Trrepions 
év 78 Urrép Aveddpovds dyer. Kalroc ye 6 Ocodpactos 
Tovs pev GrAXas ypadas yparpamévous yiNlas T dpbduoKd- 
vel, €b TOD TéuTTTOV TOV Yjhwv jy pweTadaBorev (thus 
read for catardBorev) Kat rpocatipuovabar’ Tods 8é eicay- 
yéArovtas pi) aTipodacbar perv, dpreiv Sé Tas yiNias. ~orKe 
5€ TovTo Sia Todls padiws eicayyédXovTas VaTEepov. mpoc- 
yeypadp@ar*. Pollux therefore cites Hyperides in proof 
that those who failed in an action by efcayyedla suffered 
no loss even though they did not obtain the fifth part of 
the votes. Heraldus also embraces this opinion’; and 
holds that eicayyedia differed from ypady in this addi- 
tional respect, that in case of failure in the former, no 
penalty was or could be imposed, because it very fre- 
quently happened that the prosecution was conducted, 
not by the person who brought it, but by certain ad- 
vocates nominated by the people. This opinion, desti 
tute as it is of all authority, may be fairly regarded as 
erroneous, until some proof be adduced [212] in sup- 
port of it; and that this never will be done I have 
little hesitation in pronouncing. But the view of this 
subject attributed to Hyperides by Pollux, is in the first 
place at variance with the statements of Harpocration, a 
writer in every respect as conversant with the Greek 
orators as Pollux, and in the knowledge of Attic law 
and Attic antiquities incontestibly superior; and in the 
second place contradictory to Theophrastus, who studied 
with peculiar attention, and attained high proficiency in, 
the same subject, the laws of Attica. There can be no 
doubt therefore that Harpocration and Theophrastus are 


9 Harpocrat. in y. eioayyerta. 1 Pollux, viii, 52, 53. 
2 Lib. iii, cap. 14. §. 5. 
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worthy of more credit than Pollux. And that no one 
may be influenced by the authority of Hyperides, we may 
observe, that nothing is more probable than that Pollux 
should have inaccurately distinguished between the dif- 
ferent kinds of eicayyedta. There was, as we have 
before remarked, another eicayyedla, which applied to 
the maltreatment of parents, heirs, and wards: and there 
was no penalty attached in this case to the prosecutor if 
he failed :—‘Erépa dé eioayyenia Néyeta emt Tats KaKo- 
ccow avtas bé eiot mpds TOY dpyovTa, Kul TO OLbKoVTE 
aoiLol, KAY pn) eTAaAaBy TO TéuTTOV Lépos TAY  Whphwr’. 
And I have no doubt that to this elcayyedta the passage 
of Hyperides alluded, which Pollux has falsely and care- 
lessly applied to the whole class of eicayyerta. If this 
be really the case, we may dispense with the conjecture 
which Pollux proposes for the purpose of reconciling the 
discrepancy between Hyperides and Theophrastus; viz. 
that in later times only the prosecutor was liable to a 
penalty, which did not exist at first, but was subsequently 
instituted as a check upon the malicious actions so fre- 
quently and unwarrantably brought against the innocent. 
These two grammarians give perfectly consistent accounts 
when they are speaking of the different kinds of eicay- 
yertat: and so far from this penalty having been intro- 
duced in later times, it was in fact originally much 
heavier, and subsequently diminished *. 


3 Harpocrat. v. eicayyeAia. Compare Iseus, de Pyrrhi hered. p. 42. 30. 
Steph. Demosth. in Panten. p. 979, 980. 

4 Having thus given, as I hope, a probable and tolerably satisfactory ac- 
count of this subject, I have little fear that the opinion of Luzac will still be 
thought worthy of much consideration. “ Scilicet,” (he observes, de Soer. 
Civ. p. 110.) “ut recte Pollux, poena infamiz aliis in causis preter mulctam 
statuta contra illos, qui per calumniam accusabant, seriori Reip. «tate abro- 
gata fuit in accusationibus publicis, que <icayyeAla dicebantur, ut eo tutius 
faciliusque calumniatores contra innocentem quem vis grassarentur. Id est, quod 
aiunt Harpocration et Suidas: kal odro: rd madaidy weiSdvws exodrdtoyTo.” 
Not to mention other points in this opinion of his, it is most strange that he 
should suppose Pollux to apply the word mpooyeypdo0a not to that, which 
was omitted at first and afterwards added to the law, but to that which was 
added at first and omitted afterwards. 
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[213] According to the law of Solon, 1000 judges used 
to sit on these causes. Afterwards, however, in the time 
of Demetrius Phalereus‘’, their number was increased to 
1,590, two or three courts having been joined in one, 
which was not unfrequently done in other public causes 
of greater moment’. Luzac proposes a strange sup- 
position, that when [214] we read of any elcayyerta 
being referred by the senate to the people, we are not to 
suppose the whole body of the people to be meant, but 
anerely the Heliasts. and these too not distributed in their 
respective courts, but assembled in one company, as they 
used to be when judgment had to be pronounced on any 
case in the name of the whole people’. To this invention 
of his own he immediately subjoins another, in which he 
informs us, that in the trial of most public offences, the 
great court of the Heliza sustained the part of the people 
itself, and that the judges for this reason assembled after 
all due ceremonies and expiations had been performed, 
as if the meeting had been actually an assembly of the 
people®. In this meeting then, which he takes care to 
inform us was not the real assembly, but only resembled 


5 The passage in Pollux viii. 53. is ambiguous: xfAwoi d€ Kard pey Toy 
Sdrawva tas cicayyeAlas Expwov, kata Se roy Padnpéa nal mpos wevrardcror. 
Now this might be interpreted, with Kuhn, to mean according to the law of 
Phalereus, as kat& SdAwva means according to the law of Solon; or, with 
Luzac (de Socr, Civ. p. 110.) to mean “ secundum Demetrium Phalereum, 
in libris de legibus Atheniensium.” The preposition xara, however, is 
properly the same as ém) in the following passage of Pollux: rijs 5¢ dpyias, 
em pty Apdxovros, tiysta hv Td Thunua, él 5 Sdrwvos, ei tpls tis GAgn, 
ATyovro (viii. 42.) In the time of. But what prevailed in the time of 
Draco or Solon, prevailed, no doubt, in conformity with their laws: though 
it is not so certain that the same consequence holds good in what prevailed 
in the time of Demetrius. For my part, I prefer following Kihn in this 
passage, on account of the similar expression katé Toy SéAwva which imme- 
diately precedes; especially since Pollux might so easily have used some 
other construction to avoid the ambiguity, had he intended some other 
meaning. On Demetrius as a legislator see Richter, Specim. animady. de 
vett. legum latt. p. 61. 

6 See Matthie, de Judic. Ath. P. 2. p. 251 seq. from which the errors of 
Luzac may be corrected, de Socr. Civ. p. 111. 

7 De Socr, Ciy. p. 109. 8 [bid. p. 111. 
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it, the ten Proedri of the same tribe, with their Chairman, 
performed the office of eicaywyects in the name of the 
senate, that is, referred the cause, after having pre- 
viously investigated it themselves, to the final decision of 
the judges. The nine Proedri of different tribes he 
conceives to have presided at the trial, in the capacity 
of unconcerned and unemployed judges’®, since the other 
Proedri performed the part of accusers. The whole of 
this theory is so utterly destitute of all authority, so 
directly at variance with the undisputed testimony of the 
ancients, and so absurd and inconsistent with itself, that 
no one, after having read with attention our remarks upon 
eicayyerla, will be desirous that we should waste time 
in refuting its fallacies. Indeed we shall perhaps be 
asked to explain how it can have happened that such a 
man as Luzac, who is deficient neither in learning nor 
ability, should have been led to commit such errors. 
Suidas, it must be confessed, favours, or rather appears 
to favour, the views of Luzac in the following passage, 
where, speaking of the "Emicrdrau, [215] he says: ézes- 
dav 8é of IIputdvers cvvaydywot thy Bovdny Kab Tov 
djpov (thus Luzac has taken upon himself to read instead 
of 4) Tov Sjwov), 6 Emicratyns éva Kdnpot Kal Td Tpdypa 
Trapadlowaw. avtos bé eiodyer THY Sikny Kab émiperertat 
Tov KaTa& TOV vomov mdvTa ylvecOa Kal pndev Tmapa- 
AehORvar mpds TO SidayO7jvar tors Suxactds. ‘The 
business, therefore,” says Luzac, ‘ which the Epistates 
of the senate, in the name of the Prytanes, deputed to 
the further cognizance of the other Epistates, the Chair- 
man of the nine Proedri of different tribes, was a dixn, a 
trial meant to be held by the people itself,—a cause in 
which the people acted as judges, or, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, of which those judges took cognizance, 
who acted as the representatives of the whole people in 
these public trials.” He therefore supposes that Suidas, in 
the above passage, alluded to etcayyedia; and he flatters 
himself that his supposition is strongly confirmed by the 
9 Tbid. p. 109. and 111. 


Je ang 
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words of the same Grammarian under eicayyedla:— 
Hicayyeria xuplos 1) rept Kowadr (xavdv) cad Snuoolov 
aduxnudton cicayousvn brd Thy TIputavéwy Sle. kK. T. re 
Remembering, then, that the Heliasts were mentioned, 
both by other writers and by Pollux, in causes of elcay- 
yedia, but imagining that Suidas in the former passage 
is speaking of cases of eicayyedéa being tried by the 
people; and perceiving moreover that Harpocration states 
such cases to have been usually brought before the 
people, he fancied he could easily reconcile these .ap- 
parent inconsistencies by taking it for granted that by 6 
540s, the assembly of the people, nothing else was meant 
than their representatives, the great court of the Heliasts. 
In the next place, from the statement of Suidas that the 
Chairman of the Prytanes eiodyes thy Sienv, but refers 
the management of the case, 7d mpayya, to the nine 
Proedri of different tribes; Luzac thinks it evident, that 
in these trials, [216] which, though in fact only a meeting 
of the judges, were yet called an assembly of the people, 
the Prytanes performed the part both of eicaywyets and 
accusers, but were obliged to yield the right of presiding 
on the occasion to these nine Proedri. And thus he 
conceives that he has furnished a beautiful elucidation of 
the whole mystery. But, not to lose time in repeating 
any of our former arguments, in the first place the above 
passage in Suidas about the Epistate, relates to any 
business whatever transacted in the assembly, as well as 
to eicayyedia. It will be recollected that I have before 
remarked! the confusion frequently made by the Gram- 
marians: of the later ages between the courts and the 
assemblies, the Ecclesiasts and the Dicasts. For, as these 
writers are generally inaccurate in dates, and in the habit 
of indiscriminately making use of any sources of informa- 
tion they may meet with, they have been led into this 
error by referring solely to the customs prevalent in the 
latest times of the republic, when most causes of a more 


1 Book I. chap. v. 
P 
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important nature were committed to the decision of the 
people in assembly, and beside this scarcely any other 
privilege was reserved for them amid the wreck of their 
former power. And thus Suidas, in the above passage, 
has used the word Séxnv as speciem pro genere ; one, 
and that the most important, kind of business, for business 
in general transacted in the assembly. And by the 
duxacrat nothing more is to be understood than the 
éxxrxnotacral. Hence I think it certain, that the ideas 
of Luzac about the office of the nine Proedri of different 
tribes, as unoccupied and independent judges in these 
popular trials, are completely groundless and erroneous. 
The other passage in Suidas about elcayyedla, should 
evidently not be confounded with the former. We must 
recollect, that elcayyedlas were in most cases brought first 
before the senate, where the Prytanes no doubt per- 
formed the duty of cicaywyets, as well as in those cases 
of etcayyedia which were [217] referred by the senate to 
the people in assembly ; but certainly not in those which 
were brought at once before the people by the accuser, 
or which were submitted by the senate or the people to 
the cognizance of the Heliza: for in these cases we have 
before shewn that the Thesmothetz introduced the cause. 

Having therefore showed the instability of the founda- 
tions on which Luzac builds his arguments, it will be 
seen at once in how precarious a situation the whole of 
his superstructure must stand; in which condition we will 
at present leave it, while we proceed to a new subject of 
discussion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On certain other Extraordinary Public Trials ; and on 
Informations laid before the People. 


We find in the ancient writers certain instances recorded 
of causes having been tried by the people, in which there 
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is not only no mention made of eicayyedia, but it also ap- 
pears improbable, from other reasons, that the actions 
should have been originally instituted by that procedure. 
Such cases then will be the subject of the present chapter. 

To comprise the whole under one general definition— 
there were certain public crimes of an extraordinary or 
unusually heinous nature, of which cognizance was taken 
by the people in assembly, although no formal accusation 
had been brought against the perpetrators of them by a 
private individual; for that eicayyedla cannot be consi- 
dered otherwise than formal, is evident from the preceding 
chapter. In the cases to which we now allude, the offender 
was either prosecuted by some particular magistrate, ex 
officio, or brought before the assembly by the magistrates, 
through the medium of an information laid by some pri- 
vate person, who had either caught him in the fact, and 
brought him before them, or given evidence whereby his 
arrest was effected. Or lastly, it sometimes happened 
that certain notorious and manifest misdemeanours, for 
which the peculiar circumstances of the times rendered a 
formal impeachment impracticable, [218] or the risk 
attending the prosecution deterred any private individual 
from undertaking it, were mentioned in the assembly, and 
the people decided to take cognizance of them at once. 

To the first of these cases we must refer a law cited by 
Aischines respecting the disorderly, indecent, or violent 
behaviour of the orators in the senate or the assembly. 
I have already quoted it at length’, and shall now subjoin 
a translation of it. 

‘* If any orator, either in the senate or the assembly, 
‘* shall speak upon a subject not under consideration at 
‘* the time, or upon more than one thing at once, or twice 
** upon the same, or shall abuse or slander any individual, 
*“* or interrupt another whilst speaking, or rise whilst the 
** Prytanes are conferring with the people, and speak of 


1 Book I. ‘chap. 10, p. 118, where I have ventured to introduce several 
emendations, 
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‘matters not upon the bema? (i. e. not under considera- 
tion), or use seditious language, or forcibly eject the 
‘¢ Chairman: upon the.conclusion of the meeting in the 
“ senate or assembly, let the Proedri have the power of 
* fining him to the amount of not more than fifty drachme 
“ for each offence, and of having his name registered in 
“‘ the books of the Exactors*. And if he shall be deemed 
‘‘ deserving of a heavier penalty, let them refer the case 
‘to the senate, or to the people at the next assembly. 
« Let them pass judgment in the senate, after the cita- 
** tions have been read: and if he be convicted, the sena- 
“ tors voting secretly by ballot, let the Proedri deliver his 
“name to the Exactors.” Offenders, therefore, [219] 
against this law could be brought before the next assem- 
bly of the people by the Proedri, in order to have sen- 
tence passed upon them; or, in case the people did not 
choose to decide themselves, to be by them remanded for 
trial before the court of the Heliza. And this appears 
to have been chiefly done if they were thought deserving 
of a heavier penalty than five hundred drachme, or if the 
misdemeanour had been committed in the assembly, and 
not in the senate. I much doubt whether there be more 
than this single instance recorded of crimes being prose- 
cuted by magistrates ex officio in the assembly. 

But we find several examples of informations being laid 
before the people in assembly by private individuals. 
The most remarkable one is the case of Agoratus, nar- 
rated by Lysias*. After the defeat of the Athenians at 
Egos Potamos, when overtures for peace with the Lace- 
dzemonians were projected, and one party contended that 


2 aveornkos Aéyn wepl rev wh emt Bhuaros. I have already observed that 
there appears to me to be considerable obscurity in these words, and that the 
passage seems imperfect. If, however, any one should maintain its integrity, 
I have little doubt that of the two explanations suggested in p. 119, he will 
prefer that which I have adopted in my translation, after all the commen- 
tators. 

3 eyypdpew Tois Mpderopow. What this was, will be found in Boeckh, 
Publ. Gicon. i. p. 167. 

* Orat. in Agorat. p. 130. 15—132. 6. 
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it should be made on any terms—in reality because they 
anticipated that an occasion might thereby be presented 
to them of effecting a revolution and overthrowing the 
democracy; while others again, especially the Strategi 
and ‘laxiarchs, perceiving their designs, opposed them 
strenuously :—while circumstances were thus situated, 
the former party, in order to quash the latter, resolved to 
assail them with groundless accusations, and for that pur- 
pose suborned one Agoracritus, a slave, to give false 
information against them. This man accordingly, first in 
the senate and afterwards in the assembly, impeached by 
name many of their number. OUrw ofé8pa (says Lysias) 
Tuves erEewedodVTO, TTws Kal dv TO Siwy wep) TaV oTPA- 
THY Kal TOV Taktdpyev pnvuors yévolTo, Gate Kal exer 
Tapayovew eis Tov Shwov. The people, misled by the 
fraudulent intrigues of this faction, decreed that the ac- 
cused should be arrested, and tried on the charge of 
treason before a great court of Heliasts composed of 2000 
judges, i. e. of four courts combined*®. [220] A no less 
remarkable instance ofa similar information is recorded 
by Andocides, in his oration de Mysteriis®. He states 


5 Lysias has not given the actual decree, nor clearly specified the purport 
of it. But I think it is evident that the people passed the above resolution, 
from the words of the orator, p. 1383. 8. where he tells us, that after peace 
had been established, and the Thirty appointed, the trial of these men was 
held in the senate, and not in conformity with the wish of the people: ée:d} 
rolvuy oi TpidKovTa KarecTdOncav, <vbews Kplow Tots avdpdor ToUTois erotouy év 
Th Bovas’ 6 8t Shuos &y TE Sucaorypl ev dioxAlois epnploaro. This passage 
is most erroneously translated by Reiske: ‘‘ Populus autem in tribunali per 
bis mille virorum, personam populi gerentium, suffragia pronuntiabat ;” 
whereas the sense really is: “‘ but the people had ordered that they should 
be tried in court before 2000 judges.” 

6 P, 2. 29—8. 85. Isocrates, however, de Bigis, p. 828. and Plutarch, 
vit. Alcibiad. cap. 19 and 22. relate that Alcibiades was accused of this pro- 
fanation by cicayyerla. That their testimony may not appear inconsistent 
with that of Andocides, it must be observed, that the information of which 
Andocides speaks was laid before Alcibiades had departed with the fleet for 
Sicily. Before he went, he earnestly entreated, that if they had any charge 
to bring against him, they would bring it while he was there to make his 
defence, and not aceuse him in his absence. His enemies, however, seeing 
that they could not then injure him, determined to wait till he was gone, and 
so assail him behind his back. Corn, Nep. vit. Alcib. Compare Thuceyd. vi. 
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that the first notice of the profanation of the Mysteries, 
with which he was himself charged, and for which Alci- 
biades and many others were condemned, was given to 
the people in the following manner. A certain victor at 
the Pythian games arose in the assembly, and stated that 
he had incontestible proof of the mysteries [221] having 
been celebrated in a private house by Alcibiades and 
many others; and that if the people would guarantee 
impunity to the informant, a slave, who had been present 
at the sacrilegious transaction, should be produced to give 
full evidence. The Prytanes therefore gave orders that 
all who had not been initiated should withdraw from the 
assembly, and that the slave should be summoned before 
them, who, upon security (dea) being promised him, 
gave up the names of a number who had been present. 
Thus information of this offence having been given in 
assembly, the whole affair was afterwards submitted to 
the arbitration of the senate’; and as the number of the 
accused daily increased, certain commissioners called 
Enrntat were appointed to examine them, and inquire into 
the strength of the evidence adduced against them‘. 
They were subsequently imprisoned, and made their de- 
fence before the Heliastic Court, those only who had 
been initiated sitting as judges’; and the result was the 
capital condemnation of a considerable number’. Now 


29. When, therefore, they imagined he had arrived at Sicily, he was im- 
peached in his absence by Thessalus the son of Cimon, by eicaryyeAla. See 
Thucyd. vi. 61. This is the only way in which the discrepancy seems capable 
of being reconciled. Isocrates, as an orator and not an historian, does not 
give a very accurate account of the transaction. 

7 Andocid. p. 3. 13. Wynpicapévns St tHs Bovadts, iv yap av’toxpdrwp, &e. 

8 Ibid. p. 3. 6. Compare 6. 22. 

MO bidepsicsee Te 

1 Other examples of informations laid before the people in assembly. may 
be found in Plutarch, vit. Pericl. cap, 31. Mévwvd riva tay Seidlov cuvepyav 
meloayres ixérny ev aryop& Kablfovow, airodpmevoy &deray em) unvicer kad Karn- 
yopig Tod Peidlov. TpooSetapevov d5¢ tod Sjuou Toy &vOpwroy, kal yevouevns ev 
exxaAnola Sidkews, KAoTal uty odK HA€yxXOVTO, kK. T. A. Dinarch. in Demosth. 
p. 102. 16. év d& 7H exxdAnola tabryn TH mpdny yeyevnuévy mpocdywv kad Kara- 
okevdtov Wevd unvuThy, ws emiBovdcvonevey Tov vewplwr. 
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from these examples we may learn, in the first place, the 
exact difference between information (ujvvaors, indicium) 
and impeachment (eicayyedia, delatio),—though the 
Greek terms are sometimes used? indiscriminately by the 
ancient writers. The individual who brings an eicay- 
yerta [222] performs also the part of a formal accuser ; 
it is he who prosecutes the defendant in court, and uses 
every means in bis power to procure his conviction, by 
collecting and producing evidence, proofs, witnesses— 
and, if he fails in procuring the fifth part of the votes, he 
is fined a thousand drachme. An informant, on the con- 
trary, is usually either an accomplice in the act or a slave. 
Neither of these can properly be the accuser; and upon 
neither, therefore, devolves the duty of bringing the pro- 
secution, or of providing evidence and witnesses, should 
any be required, but upon the €rnTal nominated by the 
people. And lastly, if their information be thought 
worthy of credit, they are permitted to escape with impu- 
nity, even though accomplices in the crime’, and are 
sometimes even rewarded*. It so happens that such 
causes as these were usually referred to the decision of 
the Heliza; there seems, however, no reason to doubt 
that the people could, if they pleased, assume to them- 
selves the cognizance of them, and act in the capacity of 
judges. 

The case of one Hierocles, recorded by Libanius’, 
proves that if an offender was caught in the fact, he was 
sometimes brought before the Prytanes, and by them 


2 See chap. iii. of this book.—Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 168. 34. éy& roivuy 
buiy pnvia toy apavifovra tatta mdyra. Compare the Pseudo- Plutarch, in 
the life of Andocides, p. 834. C. who states that he was eicayyeA0els instead 
of unvvdels. Hesychius, moreover, observes that pjyvots was also called aro- 
ypaph: amoypadh aplOuncts, 7) % ywouévn whvvots. The reason is, that these 
informations were delivered in writing, whence we find amoypapew fo pn- 
view in Andocid. de Myst. 2. 44. 3. 14, 25. and elsewhere, Compare Lysias, 
in Agorat. 132. 26. 30. 32. 41. 

3 Andocid. de Myst. 2. 40; 3.11; 4. 4. Lys. in Andocid. p. 105. 19. 

4 Andocid. p. 4. 36. Lys. p. 109. 38. See Taylor, Lect. Lys. p. 314. 
Plut. Pericl. cap. 31. 

5 In Argum, Orat, I? ady. Aristogit. p. 767. seq. 
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produced in the assembly. This man was arrested in the 
act of carrying some sacred vestments, by Pythangelus 
and Seaphon, who brought him before the Prytanes. 
The next day he was taken by those magistrates into the 
assembly, where he urged in his defence [223] that he 
had been employed by a priest to carry the vestments to 
a particular place’ for sacred purposes. Upon this 
Aristogiton moved, that if the accused confessed the 
charge he should be punished at once, but if he denied 
it, an examination into the matter should be instituted. 
This motion, however, was not carried: for as no pre- 
vious bill of the senate had been issued upon the subject, 
and the measure proposed was of an atrocious character, 
the author of it was accused of rapavoya by Phanostratus, 
the father of Hierocles, and fined in consequence five 
talents by the court. Libanius has not thought fit to 
inform us what the people determined in the case of 
Hierocles. One point, however, appears sufficiently cer- 
tain, that they had in general the same power in these 
causes as in cicayyeNla. 

There is an instance of the same kind as the last, 
described by Demosthenes’. The orator had arrested 
and brought before the assembly one Antiphon, as he was 
lurking in the Pirzus, with the apparent design of fulfill- 
ing an engagement he had made to Philip, to burn the 
naval arsenal at Athens. Being however dismissed, 
chiefly through the intrigues of A‘schines, who brought 
certain invidious charges against Demosthenes, search 
was made for him, and he was again arrested, by order 
of the Areopagites, who delivered him up to the judges’. 
Now Demosthenes had not himself the power to bring 
him before the assembly; it was necessary for him to 

cf 


5 a Koulon mpds Td tepdy Kuvnyéctov. What or where this was I confess 
with Taylor that Ido not know. H. Wolf conceives it to be the proper 
name of some place. 

7 De Coron. p. 271. 

8 To this Dinarchus alludes, in Demosth. p. 98. 13. éorpéBAwoar ’Avri- 
pavra Kal dméxreway obo (ol dikaaral) TH THs Bovrys aropace meabevres. 
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apply first to the Prytanes, and request them to allow him 
and the offender he had arrested to have an audience 
with the people. Although this is not expressly as- 
serted, yet it admits of no doubt from the very nature 
of the case. The Areopagites had the peculiar pri- 
vilege [224] of inquiring into malefactors, and delivering 
them up to trial, even without the authority of the 
people’. 

Lastly : in some cases of heinous and notorious crime, 
where no one appeared as accuser, the people, by. per- 
mission of the senate (without which nothing could be 
done in assembly), either itself held a trial, or com- 
missioned it to be held by the judges. Thus, to adduce 
the most notable example first, when upon a certain 
occasion it was universally agreed that many of the 
orators had been corrupted by Harpalus, the people, 
dreading the consequences, and fearing that the account 
would be demanded from themselves, ordered that all on 
whom the suspicion fell, should be examined. In con- 
formity with this injunction, the houses of each were at 
first searched ; but upon Demosthenes proposing a bill 
in assembly, the further investigation of the matter 
was committed by the people to the Areopagites';—a 
duty which we learn from Dinarchus’ frequently de- 
volved upon them in similar causes. The Areopagites 
give information to the people of those whom they find to 
have been bribed, and are said drofaivew, while the 
information itself is called dwodacts. ‘The offenders are 
brought before a great tribunal of Heliasts, composed of 
three courts combined, to the number of 1500 judges, and 
ten orators are nominated by the people to act as public 


9 Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 96.28. "Avdyn tiv Bovdhy thy e *Apélov 
maryou Kat& S00 Tpdmrouvs Toetoa Tas amopdces wdeas. Tivas TOUTOUS ; HTOS 
adrhy Tpochonéevny Kad &nrhoacav, } Tod Shuov mpoorakavros avTp. 

! See Plutarch, Demosth. cap. 25. 26. 

2 Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 90. 24. &yreiv thy Bovahy wep) abrav, as avTh 
narpioy éorw. See ibid. p. 97. 26; 98. 8. seq. 
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accusers®. [225] In such cases the judges either finally 
acquit or condemn the culprits: if the latter, certain 
penalties to be imposed upon them are previously ap- 
pointed by a decree of the people ; and the judges select 
that which they deem most proportioned to the merits of 
the offender’. We may collect from the extant orations 
of Dinarchus', that this was the order in which both the 
above cause relating to the briberies of Harpalus, and all 
others of a similar nature, were conducted. But it some- 
times happened, particularly in the more turbulent times 
of the republic, when the resentment of the prevailing 
faction was bent on the destruction of some adversary, 
that the people voted in the assembly upon the life of 
their fellow-citizens, without appointing either inquisitors 
(Sntnral) or accusers (cuvyyopos), and in defiance of all 
order in the trial, and all legitimate methods of pro- 
ceeding. They took, in short, the alleged crime for 
granted; and as if every one knew that it had been 
committed, and must be punished, they appeared to 
think that all further investigation was superfiuous, and 
condemnation alone required. ‘Trials therefore of this 
description, if trials they could be called, were all irre- 
gular and illegal. [226] Thus after the defeat of the 


3 Ibid. p. 96.34. That there were ten, he shows in Aristogit. p. 105. 
37; and that this custom of accusers being publicly nominated was regular 
and legitimate, in Demosth. p. 97. 28. 

4 Id. in Philoel. p. 109. 5. ovd€ rds amopdoets oluam viv KplvecOou, wére- 
pov GAndets cioly 4) Wevdeis—GAAX wep) pev Tis Tiuwplas Buds Set THs ev TH 
Wnoblopare yeypapmerns Sicdoa vov, érepa Se? Xpnudrov Tinfoo TO THALKaDTA 
HSienndte thy whAwW, 2) Cavdrw Cnudcaytas—} Syucdoa Thy odclay. 

5 The trial for the murder of Phrynicus, which Lycurgus tells us was held 
by the people, was an extraordinary one. In Leoerat. p. 164: Spuvixouv 
amocpayevTos VUKTHP, Tapa Thy Kphyny Thy év Tors oicvlois bd "AToAAOSépo” 
Kad OpucvBovrAov, kat TovTwy Andbeyvtwy Ka) cis Td Seouwrhpiov amoredevtav Srd 
Tov TOD Ppvvixou dlrwy, aicOavduevos 6 Shuos Td yeyovds ToUs Te eipxOevras 
efjye al Bardvey yevonever avéxpwe, kal Snrav Td mpayua ebpe Tv ky Spd- 
vixov mpodiSovra Thy méALy, Tovs 8 aroxrelvayras adroy Gdikws eipxOdvras* Kad 
Yngiferar 6 dios Kpirlov eindvros roy uty vexpdy xplvew mpodoctas, kay Sdén 
mpoddrns dv ev Th xope TEAdPOa, Td TE doTR abrod dvoptta Kal etoploa e&w 
ris Attixjs. Compare also Lysias, in Agorat. p. 136, 20. 
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Athenians by Antipater at Cranon, when news was 
brought that the victorious army was approaching the 
city, and nothing but consternation prevailed in the state, 
the adversaries of Demosthenes having at last met with 
a convenient opportunity of effecting his ruin, procured, 
by the instrumentality of the orator Demades, the sen- 
tence of capital punishment to be issued against him and 
some of his party in the state. The people, imagining 
that the resentment of the conqueror would be satiated 
by putting to death the authors of the war, and (so to 
speak) that sufficient atonement would be made by their 
blood, condemned to death the party accused, who did 
not appear at the trial; for, anticipating the result, they 
had previously made their escape, but were soon arrested 
and put to death by Antipater®. In a manner closely 
resembling the last, Phocion was condemned by the 
people about four years afterwards. For when, after the 
death of Antipater, Polysperchon succeeded to the su- 
premacy, and promised the Athenians and the rest of the 
Grecian states, as an inducement to leave the party of 
Cassander, the restoration of their liberty, which had 
been wrested from them by Antipater; the leaders of the 
popular faction endeavoured by every means in their 
power to criminate and vilify in the eyes of the people, 
the sturdy aristocrat Phocion, whom they had long hated 
and earnestly desired to ruin’. Phocion, therefore, 
alarmed lest the odium which he knew was secretly pro- 
gressing against him, should break out into open violence, 
left the city, and joined Polysperchon, then resident in 
Phocis, choosing rather to trust to him than expose him- 
self to the fury and infatuation of his countrymen. In 
the meanwhile, a decree was carried at the motion of 
Archestratus, that the people should send an embassy to 
Polysperchon, for the purpose of accusing Phocion in the 


8 See Plutarch, Demosth. chap. xxviil. xxix. Phoc. chap. xxvi. 

7 Plutarch, Phoe. chap. xxxiii. “Ayvewvldns 6 piirwp bOds emepvero Trois 
rep) Tov Parlova Kad Karnydper mpodoctas. These words must not be under- 
stood of the regular impeachments by ypapy) or eivaryyeAla. 
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name of the state. Polysperchon accordingly permitted 
the people to hold a trial upon him: [227] im consequence 
of which he was taken into custody and brought back to 
Athens, under plea of undergoing his trial, but in reality 
for the purpose of having summary condemnation passed 
upon him. Upon his arrival, an assembly was convened 
in a tumultuous and irregular manner, to which access 
was granted even to slaves and foreigners. When 
Phocion appeared before them, the shouts and execra- 
tions of the rabble multitude rendered all attempts to 
make a defence useless. An orator named Agnonides 
moved that the votes of the people should be taken upon 
the question of his guilt; and that if it appeared mani- 
fest, he should be capitally condemned. The people 
carry the motion, and the unfortunate culprit is con- 
demned and put to death. ‘The whole of the transaction, 
was utterly irregular and illegal®. 


CHAPTER V. 


On rpoBonr), or Complaint to the People: and on éray- 
yerta, on the Denouncement of an Accusation. 


The action called mpofonz is of an entirely different 
nature from the accusations and impeachments of which~ 
we have hitherto spoken. The object of the individual 
who instituted it, was not to induce the people to take 
cognizance of his case in the capacity of judges, or even 
to request that they would give orders for holding a 
trial, nominate accusers, and specify in a decree by what 
proceeding and by how many judges the cause should 
be tried ; but merely to obtain the previous judgment of 


8 Except, perhaps, in this one respect, that the people voted as usual, first 
on the law of Agnonides, and secondly on the guilt of Phocion. It is difficult 
to comprehend what other, points in the proceeding were confecta, which de- 
served the epithet legitima, bestowed on them by Nepos, Vit. Phoc. chap. 4. 
At all events it does not appear from the narrative of Plutarch, Phoc. 33-5. 
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the people on the guilt of the offender, in order that with 
this previous assurance in the justice of his cause, he 
might bring it for trial as it were by public sanction and 
authority, [228] before competent judges, to whom the 
cognizance of it properly belonged in accordance with 
the ancient laws, and who were not nominated for the 
particular occasion by a decree of the people. Whoever, 
then, instituted this action, was said mpoSddreoGar ; 
which properly signifies nothing more than to propose 
something to the people, for their discussion, that is, and 
decision. Demosthenes’, therefore, by the words zpov- 
Barony adixety tovtor) mepl Thy éopTiv, means to imply, 
“‘ T proposed or suggested to the people in assembly that 
this man had been guilty of an offence, in order that they 
might, after due deliberation, return a preliminary verdict 
whether they thought him guilty or innocent.” And 
hence originated another expression, wpoS8adreo Gal Tuva’, 
without an infinitive, ‘to bring a person before the 
notice of the people” for their opinion upon him; or, in 
other words, to impeach him: through which medium the 
term mpoSor derived its signification of an impeach- 
ment® ; [229] though not to be confounded with eicay- 


1 In Mid. p. 514. 

2 Ibid. p. 571. mep) ra pvorhpia adixely Evdvdpov xarexeipordyvnocev 6 
Sfmos, mpoBadropéevov avtoy Mevimmov. 

3 The Grammarians in many places explain wpo8oaA to be xAfjous eis 
Sleny, or ypaph, (see Pollux, viii. 46. Suid. in v.) which is false: for a 
KAjots or ypady follows mpoBoA}, but is by no means identical with it. The 
Rhetoricians call that part of an oration mpo8oAy, which introduces and lays 
before the judges the subject of it, and informs them upon what their votes are 
to be given. Thus rpo8oAz is well explained by Sopater ad Hermogen. p. 199. 
Ald. rpoBorh ear ray cipnucvey ev TH naractdce obvromos ambpacis’ elpnras 
5E mpoBoary 81a 7d Thy mpdracw exew Tod mpayuaros rad Somep mporetvey rots 
dindoros, wep) of abtods det xpiva. It is from this sense of proposing or 
putting forward, that mpoBdAdAcoPa comes to be applied to candidates for any 
office being presented to the people, as in Demosth. de Coron. p. 277. mpo- 
Banbels muAaydpas obros. Hence also mpofoAy occurs in Plato in the same 
sense, de Legg. p. 765. B. kal thy mpoBorhy 5) roy alpodmevoy ek Tay eurel- 
pwy moteic0ai—which passage Ruhnken quotes, though not appositely, on 
Timezus, p. 224. For Timzus is there speaking of the other kind of xpo- 
Bodh, viz. the appeal to the people, of which I am not aware that any men- 
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yeria or pyvuots, as the preceding observations will 
shew. 

The action of rpo8o0dy was chiefly had recourse to in 
cases of misdemeanour or injustice in magistrates. "Edos 
Av (says Harpocration) "A@jvnot cata THY apyovTwV Tpo- 
Bonds év Td Siu TiOecOas*. It appears, in fact, that no 
magistrate could be accused of misconduct in the dis- 
charge of his office, either against the state or a private 
individual, except by permission of the people’. But in 
heavier crimes, intimately affecting the state, and appa- 
rently deserving extraordinary proceedings, an impeach- 
ment by eicayyedla was brought before the senate or the 
people, as we have already observed. If this impeach- 
ment was accepted by them, they either assumed to 
themselves the privilege of passing judgment upon the 
offender, [230] or deputed it to the Heliea by virtue of a 
previous bill (apoSovnevpa) or a decree (Wjdiopua), and 
nominated accusers. And by the very circumstance of 
receiving the impeachment or deputing the cognizance of 
the affair to the court, they must be considered as having 
given permission to the plaintiff to prosecute the de- 
fendant. But in minor offences, when the plaintiff either 
would not or could not institute an action of eicayyenria, 
it was necessary for him to appear before the assembly, 
to propose the subject to the people, and to ask them 


tion is made in Plato, though he frequently applies both mpoBoA} and po- 
BdAdAcoOa to candidates, see de Legg. vi. 755. c. D. 756. A. (where for 
. avtTiBoriy read éyrimpoBoAhy). Again, the people are said mpoBdAdeobal tive 
when they appoint him a public accuser, and similarly a public accuser is 
mpoBeBAnuevos brd Tod Shuov. Plutarch, Pericl. c. 10. Demosth.-c. 14. 1™po- 
BdAdecOa: therefore in these passages means ¢o create. But those are mis- 
taken who suppose that the sense of appealing to the people is deduced from 
this signification, as Heyne appears to do, Opuse. Acad. tom. iv. p. 82. 
note h. 

4 In v. karaxeporovia. Compare Lex. Rhet. in Bekker’s Anecdot. I. 
p. 268. 

5 This, at least, appears highly probable, though I am unable to produce 
any direct testimony in proof of it. But we may observe that the Romans 
had a similar custom: vid. Sigon. de Judie. iii. cap. 5. extr.; and Heinece. 
Antiq. Rom. iy. 18, 37. who has copied from him. 
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whether they were of opinion that such and such a 
magistrate had been deficient in his duty, and if they 
would allow bim to commence an action against him on 
those grounds. Ifthe people determined that he was ap- 
parently guilty, and that there was just reason for bring- 
ing him to trial, he was compelled to abdicate his office’. 
And thus the prosecutor was at full liberty [231] to 
accuse and institute further proceedings against him. 
The grammarians inform us, that it was customary on 
the first assembly in every Prytany, which was called 
xupta, to hold an éreyecpotovia upon the conduct of the 
magistrates; that is, for the Archons to put the question 
to the people, Whether they were satisfied with the con- 
duct of the present magistrates, or not? Those, we are 
told, who were approved by the people, continued in 
office; those who were objected to, were deposed’. The 


6 Here, again, I have nothing to rest upon but conjecture ; for, as far as I 
can recollect, not cone of the ancient writers expressly asserts this. Yet I 
think that my conjecture is in some degree confirmed by a passage in Als- 
chines, from which it is evident that if any senator was accused of misconduct, 
he was first degraded from his post and afterwards tried. The passage to 
which I ailude is in the oration against Timarchus, p. 128. seq. where the 
orator relates that one Pamphilus, of Acherdus, charged Timarchus, when a 
senator, of embezzlement, before the people in assembly. He then proceeds: 
diddkas 5} Tadra, Th ovy eorly, & AOnvator, hn, 8 cvuBovdrcdw buiv; edy wey 7 
BovaAh Karayvodca rovroyl adiuKety Kal expvddcpophoaca Siucacrnply wapade, 
ddre Thy Swpedy adtots. (On éexpvaddrogopia see Harpocrat. in v.) We may 
therefore reasonably infer that the custom which prevailed respecting the 
senators was likewise extended to the magistrates, not to mention that the 
contrary would appear scarcely credible. The words following in Aéschines 
are erroneously explained by both the Scholiast and Taylor: Mer& radra, ws 
eraynAvey 7 Bovdh cis Td Bovdeuvthpioy, ekepuddrogpdpyoe mev adroy, ey bE 77 
Whodw Karedéaro. The circumstances of the case were as follows :—Timar- 
chus was at first expelled from the senate on account of Pamphilus’ impeach- 
ment, but subsequently, when the trial was held by the senate, he was 
acquitted, and restored to his former rank. Had he been condemned, an- 
other SiaWhdiois would have followed, to determine the penalty to be imposed 
upon him, and if the senate thought him deserving of a heavier fine than five 
hundred drachmz, he would have been referred to the court of the Heliza. 

7 See Harpocrat. in v. xupla éxxAnola. Pollux, vili. 95. and 87. Suid. in 
ead. y. ’Emtyeipororla occurs in this sense in the oration against Theocrin. 
p. 1330. 
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design of these érvyecpotovias appears to have been, to 
afford any person who had grounds of complaint against 
a magistrate for misconduct in either a public or private 
capacity, an opportunity of laying them before the people 
by a mpofod on that particular occasion. And I con- 
ceive that the people could not vote upon the conduct of 
the magistrates, unless some individual took upon himself 
to accuse them and institute a wpoBoAy: for an éruyetpo- 
vovia® could have no place unless an accusation was laid 
against some magistrate on whom it might be held. It 
devolved upon the Archons [232] to bring to trial those 
who had been deposed’, if the accuser desired to prose- 
cute the affair still further—which however I imagine was 
not always the case, as he appears to have been generally 
satisfied with the ignominy accruing to the accused from 
his previous condemnation by the people. 

We know from the testimony of Adschines, Isocrates, 
and others, that complaint could be made to the people, 
by a wpoGonr), against Sycophants also’. Tots wéev yap 


8 An example of these émiyeporovia: is furnished by the author of the 
oration against Theocrines, p. 1330. id. ry robTov movnplay (Tod Oeoxplvous) 
adeAHdS adtod Oecpoderay, cui ruiTw xpducevos cuuBovA@, ToLovTos edoke Tap’ 
buty clue, bor’ ov pdvoy adrds drexeiporovhn, TaY emixEpoTOVIGy odaaY, GAA 
Kal rhy dpxiy dmacay (i. e. the whole college of Archons) érolnce* Kad ei wh 
deouévav abtGy at ixerevdvtwv kad AcydvT wy, Gs odK Eri TPdcELTt OeoKplyns Tpds 
Thy apxny, emeioOnre Hucis nal adrw arédSoTe TOs oTEpdvous adTots, mayTwY 
by aloxiota of cvvdpxovres éwersyGercay. Theocrines, having been appointed 
an assessor by his brother (on the wdpedpor see Taylor in loce.), had so misled 
both him and his colleagues, that upon the usual émiyeporovia: being held in 
the assembly, complaint was raised against them, and the people deprived 
them of their office, in which they were only reinstated by engaging never 
again to follow the counsels of Theocrines. 

9 Harpocration, in v. karaxeiporovia, speaking of mpoBoan: «i d¢ Tis KaTa-~ 
XeipoTovndeln, oUTws eianyero cis Td Sixacrhpiov. Pollux, viii. 87. Kowf of 
évvéa &pxovres Exovow ckovclay, Kad’ Exdorny mpuTavelay émepwray Toy Sijuoy 
ei Joke? Karas Upxew Exacros: Toy 8 amoxeiporovnberra Kpivovar (i. €. ciod- 
youat, preside at the trial.) 

? Aischin. de Fals. leg. p. 311. R. rév de cvxoparytay ws kaxotpywv dnuo- 
ola mpoBodrds rroiovue0a. Isocrat. de Permutat. p. 802. Cf. Harpocrat. ut 
sup. Pollux. viii. 46. mpofodal 5 Foray Kal ai Tis ocvKopaytlas ypapai. 
Avotas év r@ wpds ‘Irmoxpdrny aixias. The words which immediately precede 
are hopelessly corrupt: mpoBodal dt ylyvovrou, ToD Shuov Wpioamévou Kal To 
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Keyloto.s Tay adduxnudtov (says Isocrates) év év) rév Si- 
KacTnplov Tas Kpices éroujoavto (ol mpdyovor) Kata be 
TovT@Y ypahas ev Tpds Tos Occpobéras, eicayyedlas & 
[233] ets tiv Sovryy, mpoBords & év 7@ Siu. He there- 
fore states that there were three procedures by which 
a sycophant could be prosecuted; ypagy, eicayyeria, 
and mpo8od7. We may add a fourth, ddovs, from Pollux’. 
This example also shews the truth of Demosthenes’ state- 
ment, that Solon appointed several ways of proceeding 
against each particular crime, in order that the prosecutor 
might have the option of choosing that which was best 
adapted to the circumstances of the case or to his own 
convenience. I am inclined to suppose that recourse was 
chiefly had to the action of azpoS8on7), when any one had 
to deal with a sycophant, who, from his eloquence or 
favour with the Heliasts, threatened to be a dangerous 
adversary unless the previous sentence of the people could 
be obtained against him. For, although the Heliasts 
were by no means bound to acquiesce in and confirm that 
sentence, yet the concurrent opinion of the whole people 
could not fail to have considerable weight in supporting 
and seconding the cause of the plaintiff. Without doubt 
those who had induced the people, by their calumnies and 
false charges, to consent to the judicial murder of the ten 


evvovoTatwy TH WéAc, @s Avolas ev TH Kate Ocoadotidov, mep) dudoiv. What! 
are we to understand that a vote was given to those only who were well 
affected to the state? And what is the meaning of wep) dugoiv? I once 
thought that we should write kara tay évorauévey TH wéAci—kol wep) Tov 
épxav: “against the enemies of the state and about the magistrates.” Now, 
however, I am more inclined to imagine that the passage was taken from 
the oration of Lysias against Theosdotides, but mutilated at the end, either 
by the fault of the scribe or by some accident. Were the orator describing 
any particular cause, he might naturally say that all who were well-affected 
to the state gave their votes on the occasion; but the observation is absurd 
in defining mpoBoAn. 

2 VIII. 47. We have already spoken of the ¢dows and cicayyeAla of syco- 
phants, in chap. 3. I will add a passage in Dinarchus which seems to allude 
to this, and which had escaped me before. It is in the oration in Demosth. 
p. 96. 38. although he improperly applies the term mpodérqv where he should 
have said cukopdyrnv. 

Q 
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most innocent generals, were afterwards accused of syco- 
phancy*. The people, we are told, commanded that ac- 
tions of wpofod should be instituted against these per- 
sons—éyndicavro, oltives tov Show éeEnnarnoay, Tpo- 
Bords adtav eivar*. But it seems to have been an irre- 
gular proceeding for the people [234] to depute the office 
of bringing this accusation to certain individuals, without 
waiting till some one should bring it of his own accord. 
The fact was, it was apprehended that the party might in 
the interim escape, or induce their accusers by bribery or 
other means to withdraw their intended impeachment, and 
thus come off with impunity. 

Those also appear to have been liable to a mpofonrn, 
who privately worked any of the silver mines belonging 
to the state *, or were guilty of embezzling any portion of 
the public revenues. Indeed the words of Pollux appear 
to imply that this action could be brought against all 
who had shown themselves to be disaffected towards the 
state®; and this is not improbable. 

But the most notorious and celebrated kind of rpo8or) 
is that by which complaint was laid before the people of 
some misconduct or outrage committed during the festi- 
vals of the Eleusinia, the Dionysia, and others. On this 
subject two laws are preserved, though not entire, by De- 
mosthenes; which, as they furnish an important illustration 
of the point in question, I shall subjoin at length. The 
first is as follows :— 

Tods mputdvets moveiy exxrnolav év Avovicov Th vate- 
paig tov Tlavdiov. év b€ tTavTn ypnwatifey mpétov pev 

3 Taylor concurs in this opinion, Prefat. ad Demosth. orat. in Mid. 
p. 563. in Reiske’s Appar. Crit. tom. 1. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. §. 39. It appears that we must refer to poBorh 
the words of Lysias respecting Agoratus (in Agorat. p. 1385. 44): ovaaAhBdnv 
yap tuets abrod dravres Kal ev TS Shuw nad ev TS Sicacrnply cuKopaytias ka- 
réyvere: for this was the order in which zpofoA} was conducted, viz. the 
case was first referred to the people, and subsequently prosecuted in court. 


5 Taylor, Pref. ad Demosth. Mid. p. 563. from the [then] unpublished 
appendix to Harpocration. 


6 VIII. 46. mpoBoar dé H KAjats eis Slenv nard Tov Kaxdyvas mpds Tov Smov 
Siakemevev. 
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Tept lepdv? érevta Tas TpoBorads wapadidsdrwoap Tas ye- 
yevnpevas évexa Ths Toumhs 1) TOV aydvev ev Tois Avovu- 
olots Boae av pay ExreTicpévar Gow. 

The second runs thus: 

Hviyopos eiev’ btav %) tou) } 16 Avovicw ev Tes- 
pact, cai of kop@dod Kab of tpayodol, Kab 4% émt [235] 
Anvaiw mourn) Kal oi tpay@Sot Kat oi Kwp@dol, Kal Tots 
év dares Atovuciots 4 Top?) Kal ot Twaides kal 6 Kdmos 
kal oi K@p@dol Kab ot tpay@dol, Kat Oapyndiov Th 
TOUTH Kat TH ayave, myte eLetvas pyjte eveyupdoas pre 
AamPdvew Erepov érépou, unde THv brepnugowv, év Tav- 
Tals Tats Hwépats. éav Sé Tis TobTw@Y TL TrapaPaivn, 
brodixos Eto TH TWaOdvte Kat TpoBoral avdtod é~ctwcay 
év TH EKKANTIA TH Ev Atovicov, @s AdiKODVTOS, KAA Tept 
TOV GOV TOV AdiKovYTAY yéypaTrTaL’. 

Now in the former of these laws the Prytanes are enjoined 
to hold an assembly in the temple of Bacchus, on the day 
after the Pandia, i. e. on the fifteenth of Elaphebolion °, 
for the purpose first of conferring with the people epi 
tepov, that is, upon the affairs which came under the su- 
perintendence of the Archon’, and in the next place of 
proposing to them any zpoGoXal which might have been 
instituted for misdemeanours committed at the Dionysia, 
which were held on the twelfth day of the same month. 
The latter law commands that the poSonal for offences at 
the rural Dionysia, the Lenza, and the Thargelia, be 
presented to the people in the theatre of Bacchus. We 
learn from another passage in Demosthenes, as well as 
from the statements of the grammarians’, that the same 
provision was extended also to the Eleusinia, or Mys- 


7 Demosth. in Mid. p. 517. 518. On the feasts which are mentioned in 
these laws, see Taylor, p. 574. and Spalding, in his preface to the above 
oration, p. 13. seq. together with his Commentary on the Dionysia, in Com- 
ment. Acad. Reg. Berolin. 1804—11. On the Lenza, consult Boeckh, 
Publ. CEcon. ii. p. 249. and on the Thargelia, Corsini, Fast. Att. Diss, xiii. 

8 According to Corsini, ut sup. 

9 See Spalding, in loc. p. 7. 

1 Demosth. in Mid. p. 571, @o71 8¢ 6 adrds vduos THdE THE TEp) TH Arovualoyv 
6 wep) Tay pvornplwy. Compare the Lexicon Rhetoricum, in Bekker’s Anec- 
dota, 1. 1. and p, 288. 
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teries: and there is no reason to doubt that it equally 
applied to all of the greater festivals [236] and to the 
ceremonies connected with the various games and pro- 
cessions. This inference is not a little confirmed by what 
Pollux apparently intimates by the following general state- 
ment: éylyvovro 8 (rpoBorat) wepl trav é&vBpicdvyTov 
aducnodvtav » dceBnodvtwv Tepi Tas éoptas. We know 
that these laws were not passed upon all the festivals on 
the same occasion, from the assertion of Demosthenes that 
the law relating to the Eleusinia was of greater antiquity 
than that relating to the Dionysia*®. All of them appear 
to have been enacted some time after the age of Solon, 
and perhaps not one is earlier than the Peloponnesian 
war’, or the archonship of Euclides. 

Provision was made by these laws, that no one during 
a festival or holiday, which the Greeks called (epopnvia, 
should, on any grounds or pretext whatever, commit an 
injury against, or assault upon, any one who was taking 
part in the ceremonies of the occasion, whether spectator, 
citizen, foreigner, slave or free*; and thus they were by 


2 Orat. in Mid. p. 571. nésetvos (6 wep) rev Atovuctav véuos) torepos Tobrov 
eré0n (rod Tep) TOY wvornplwy). 

8 That those relative to the scenic entertainments were enacted subse- 
quently to the age of Solon is evident from the case itself. See also Demosth. 
p. 525. The same orator affirms (p. 562.) that the law respecting the Dio- 
nysia was not in existence in the time of Alcibiades. “AAKiBiddyns Tavpéay 
endrate xopnyovvra er) képpns* 2oTw TadTa, GAAG Xopnyav ‘ye XopnyoovTa Tour’ 
enolnoe, otrw Tévbe Ty vdéuov TapaBalywv ob yap Exeitd mw. (On this story, 
see Andocid. in Alcibiad. p. 21. 35. Plutarch, vit. Alcib. cap. 16.) A law 
of Solon is cited by Andocides, de Myster. p. 15, 8. which orders that the 
senate be held on the day after the Mysteries in the Eleusinium (a temple 
not at Eleusis, but in the city); and it is clear from the context of the 
oration, that the transactions and events of the festival were discussed in that 
meeting. No mention however is made of any assembly. 

4 Demosth. in Mid. p. 525. The slaves are not indeed expressly specified, 
yet I have no doubt that these laws extended to them also, since the ordinary 
action for assault (#pis) could be instituted for injuring a slave as well as a 
free citizen: see Demosth. p. 529. and also p. 571. Id. adv. Timocrat. 
p- 709. amdyrey tudv a&ydvtwy tepounviav, cad vduou Ketmévov, phr idla whre 
Kowh undey GAAHAouS Gdicely ev roiTw TG xpdv~. The orator is speaking of 
the feast of Saturn, though it may be questioned whether apoBoda) could be 
instituted for injuries in this case also. 
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no means limited to the object of preserving inviolable the 
persons of those who were actually engaged in performing 
or superintending those ceremonies. [237] Moreover, no 
one could, during their continuance, take pledges from a 
debtor, nor claim any of his property even from those who 
had not paid the penalty imposed upon them by law 
within the appointed time*. As, therefore, it was in a 
manner stipulated by the jus gentium among the Grecian 
states, that all hostilities should be suspended and uni- 
versal peace prevail during the celebration of those great 
national festivities, the Olympian, Isthmian, Nemean, and 
Pythian games‘; so, by the civil institutions of the Athe- 
nians, all outrages and quarrels between private persons, 
during the celebration of their periodical solemnities, were 
held sacrilegious and impious. And so religiously did they 
observe and enforce these laws, that Menander the Thes- 
pian, who had arrested, for non-payment of a debt, one 
Menippus, a Carian, during the festival of the Eleusinia, 
was condemned by the people, and would have been sen- 
tenced to death by the judges, had not the prosecutor in- 
terceded in his behalf. Another person, an assessor (7d- 
pedpos) to his son who was Archon, was condemned for 
having struck and forcibly ejected from the theatre, dur- 
ing the Dionysia, some one who had taken previous pos- 
session of a seat there. [238] Again, one Ctesicles was 
put to death for having struck an enemy of his with a 
whip which he had brought in his hand, while in a state 
of intoxication, to a procession’. And the story told by 


5 The above prohibitions are included in the law of Euegorus, concerning 
the great and the rural Dionysia, the Lenza and the Thargelia. But those 
acts of violence which I before enumerated appear to have been forbidden by 
more ancient laws, as we may infer from the concluding -words of that which 
I have cited—mpoBoda) adrav totwoav—Kadd wep) Toy &dAAwy TOv G5icovyTwy 
yeyparrat. 

6 See Plutarch, Arat. cap. 28. Xenoph, Hellen. iv. 5. Schol. ad Aschin. 
or. de Fals. leg. p. 197. Thucyd. v. 49. And to this also the omovdal 
pvornpiwrides refer, in Aischin. p. 302. We shall revert to this institution 
in a more suitable place. 

7 Demosth. in Mid, p. 571—2. 
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Dinarchus is undoubtedly a parallel instance; viz. That 
Themistius of Aphidna was punished with death for an 
assault upon a female harper of Rhodes during the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinia °. 

For all such outrages, then, and misdemeanours, com- 
plaint was made to the people through the medium of 
the Prytanes*. For those magistrates are enjoined by 
the law quoted above, tas mpoBoras mapadidcvar Tas ye- 
yevnuévas boar av pay éxteTiopévas douv. To them ac- 
cordingly the prosecutor had first to apply, and give in 
his action of rpo8ory (committed, without doubt, to writ- 
ing), in order that they might lay it before the people, 
unless satisfaction had been previously given to the pro- 
secutor by the offender. In the assembly, the plaintiff 
brought the defendant into the presence of the people’, 
and after the poor had been produced by the Pry- 
tanes, each party pleaded his own cause. The people 
were then [239] asked, by the crier, first, whether they 
thought the case of the accused was such as justified a 
mpo8orn? Those who thought that it did, then held up 
their hands, and this was called xatayeiporovia. They 
were next asked, whether it did not appear to them to 
justify a mpo8orn? and in this case hands were likewise 
held up by the party who were of a contrary opinion to 
the rest. This was drroyevpotovia, and the decision of 
the majority prevailed’. The former, catayecpotovia, 


8 Dinarch. in Demosth. p. 93. 10. 

% Complaints of the misconduct of magistrates were, as we have already 
observed, generally made in the first assembly of the Prytany ; those of out- 
rages during the festivals, in the next assembly afterwards; and those brought 
against sycophants, upon the first opportunity. 

1 Lexie. Rhetor. Bekk. p. 288. rpoBoa} kad mpoBddArcoba, Td wapdyety eis 
Thy ekkAnolay toy BovdAduevoy Kad aropatvew os Hdiknoev. In this sense 
Taylor (p. 564.) has called mpoBor provocatio ad populum, contrary to thé 
legitimate use of the word amonst the Romans. There were no real provo- 
cationes, épécets, to the people at Athens, and Heyne’s observations about 
them (Op. Acad. p. 81. not. e.) have arisen from a false interpretation of a 
passage in Plutarch, vit. Sol. chap. 18. — 

2 See Petit, Leg. Att. p. 307. who would alter, without reason, éroyerpo- 
rovia in Suidas into éem:yemporovla, just because he happened to have read in 
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was intended to give confidence and assurance to a hum- 
ble and poor individual, who wished to prosecute some 
powerful or wealthy adversary. And this confidence was 
effectually afforded by the previous decision of the people 
in his favour, and by a sort of tacit acknowledgment 
thereby made that they considered the offence in some 
measure to affect the whole state. For it must be ob- 
served, that no assessment of the injury attended the 
mpo8oj—no punishment was imposed by the people on 
the offender: the trial was a proceeding subsequent to 
the previous verdict, and was committed to the court of 
the Heliza, through the medium of one of the Archons’, 
precisely similarly to other public causes‘. The action 
was an ayov [240] reunrés*; although it appears that 
death was generally inflicted upon conviction. 

But we read, that when any one intended to impeach 
another on a public charge, he not unfrequently signified 
his intention to his adversary in the assembly and in the 
hearing of all the people. The object of this public 
warning was not to obtain the votes and judgment of the 
people upon the case, but that all the citizens might be 
witnesses of his design, and either shew favour to him, 


Pollux dmroxeiporoveiy in another sense. He did not perceive that dmoxerpo- 
Tovey with an accusative and with a genitive are two different things,—as 
much so as amoWnpifecbat ria and tds. Compare the Schol. Bavar. ad De- 
mosth. in Mid. p. 82. R. 

3 The Thesmothete alone are mentioned by Pollux, viii. 87. but without 
doubt different causes belonged to different Archons. 

4 See Matthie, de Judic. Ath. P. 2. p. 238, seq. although I confess I am 
unable to discover the reason why the learned author should have referred to 
this subject the cause of Timagoras in Demosth. p. 850. See supr. chap. iii. 
p- 185. How false and erroneous a view of this kind of trials Heyne has 
entertained, may be seen from his own words, Opuse. Acad. iv. p. 81. “ De- 
mosthenes, qui chorum instruxerat, 2 Midia, emulo in orchestra pugnis ca- 
sus, accusaverat Midiam ad populum: damnatur accfelas Midias; at ille 
(Midias) alteram actionem instituit, dyava rijs brorywhoews, (which obser- 
vation, by the way, is Libanius’, in the argument to the oration) non dce- 
Belas sed §8pews se reum esse contendens; res rejecta ad dicasteria; in altero 
hoe judicio habita oratio in Midiam.”—the very commencement of which 
Heyne cannot have read with attention. 

5 Demosth. Mid, p. 523. init. Compare p. 571. fin, 


al 
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or raise enmity and suspicion against his adversary. This 
was érayyéAdev, and the denouncement itself émayye- 
dda, which some have erroneously confounded with eic- 
ayyedla, as has already been remarked by others*. Pro- 
perly speaking, évayyed/a was peculiarly applied to the 
threat of an action denounced against an orator, who, on 
account of a dissolute and disreputable life, was disquali- 
fied by the law from speaking in the assemblies, but still - 
persisted, in defiance of it, to usurp this privilege. This 
denouncement was said to be made mpos Soxtpaciav Tob 
Biov; that is, with a view of compelling him to give an ac- 
count of his life and conduct to the people, in order that, if 
he was pronounced guilty, he might be punished with in- 
famy and prohibited from the Agora and assembly’. It was 
by this procedure that [241] Timarchus was brought to 
trial by A’schines, and upon conviction declared infamous. 
That the denouncement in this case was made before the 
people in assembly, is proved by the very words of Ais- 
chines: ta 5é év adi TH éxxdAnola yevomeva, bTE éya Tv 
érayyenlav Tabtnv Timdpyw éernyyena, TAdO’ buds ava- 
pvincat Bovrowav*. And there appears to have been 


6 See Ruhnken on Timezus, p.98. On the various significations of éray- 
yedla, see Taylor ad Demosth. de Fals. leg. p. 345. seq. in the Apparat. 
Crit. tom. i. 

7 J have transcribed the law itself concerning this éwayyeAla, (preserved 
by Eschin. adv. Timarch. p. 54—6.) in Book I. chap. 10. p.115. It is from 
the oration against Timarchus that all the grammarians, Harpocration, in 
v., Pollux viii. 48., Suidas, in v., and others, have derived their definition of 
éerayyeAla, But that of Harpocration and Suidas does not appear to distin- 
guish with sufficient accuracy between émayyeAla and &deks. For évdelx- 
vuodat is applied also 7@ dyrtimotoumevm mpdécwy 7) rérwv arnyopevméevwy Tors 
vomots, oloy TH AraipynKdére THs a&yopas Kot Tod Aéyew. There is, however, a 
wide difference between the two, °EmayyeAia is when one individual 
threatens an accusation against another, who has not yet been convicted of 
the crimes laid to his charge, but is then for the first time impeached. ~Ev- 
deéis, on the contrary, is an information laid against such as, having been 
already condemned and made infamous, nevertheless persist in frequenting 
the Agora and assemblies. 

8 Or. adv. Timarch. p. 104. Reiske is mistaken in asserting that éray- 
yedla is here the same as doxacia, ’EmayyeAlay émayyéAdAew is a similar 
expression to paxnv pdxeOau, ypuphy ypddecOu, &c. &c, But doxmacta is 
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great reason in instituting such a proceeding against this 
particular class of offenders, the orators; because it was 
a most effectual method of exposing to the view of the 
people the abandoned and vicious character of their coun- 
sellors and ministers, and of ensuring to the latter the 
odium and contempt which their conduct so well merited. 
And in a similar manner the magistrates, whether elected 
by lot or by vote, appear to have been sometimes threat- 
ened with a scrutiny (dox:pacia), to ascertain [242] whe- 
ther they were qualified for and adequate to the office to 
which they had been nominated °. 

I imagine, however, that recourse was occasionally had 
to érayyedia in the case of other public crimes, as, for 
instance, that of proposing unconstitutional measures. 
Libanius confirms this opinion, who, in speaking of the 
cause of Ctesiphon, observes; Alcyivns éyOpds ov Tov 
Anpocbévovs, ayava Tapavopwov érnyyerke Krnoipdvte’. 
In fact, the oath called trwpocia, of which we have be- 
fore spoken, was only a kind of ézayyeAla, or denounce- 
ment of an action on oath, made in the assembly and 
before all the people, although perhaps the latter name 
was less frequently applied to it. Similarly also an accu- 
sation for £evia was sometimes publicly threatened in as- 
sembly, as we are informed by Demosthenes: "Iote yap 
tovrov (speaking of ‘Timotheus), év 7@ Sju@ oudcarta Kal 
érrapduevov avTd eE@rctav, eb my ypararto “Iducparny 
Eevias’. It was usual, therefore, to confirm these de- 


the actual trial, as in A’schines, p. 28. érnyyeida ait@ Ti Soxmactay rav- 
tyr. and p. 56. Soxmactay erayyeddrw 5 Bovaduevos. ~“Emayyeala is the 
threat of an action, which the trial, doxiwacia, follows. There is reasen, 
therefore, in the statement of Ulpian, on Demosth. ady. Androt. p. 388. 43. 
that érayyeAla was dikn mpds doxyuaclay Tod Biov, though he does not use the 
word Sfx correctly. 

9 Pollux, vili. 44. Aoximacia 5: Tols &pxovow emnyyérAdeTOo, Kal Tols KAn- 
pwrots kal Tots aiperots, <tr’ emirjdetol ciow upxew etre wh. It does not how- 
ever necessarily follow that all émayyeAia: were made in assembly. 

} Argum. ad Demosth. de Coron. p. 221. s 

2 Orat. in Timoth. p. 1204. ’Exapac0a thy é&brctay ait@, to imprecate 
destruction upon one’s own head, was one of the most common formule in 
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nouncements by an oath; and if any one failed to observe 
it, and thus broke the faith he had plighted to the peo- 
ple, he could be impeached by eicayyedta*. ‘The accu- 
sations themselves, which had been threatened in the 
manner described above [243], had to be brought before 
one of the college of Archons, the Eponymus or a Thes- 
motheta, according to the circumstances of the case’. 
The rest of the proceedings were conducted in the or- 
dinary manner. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On Ostracism. 


It appears to me that Ostracism may be comprehended 
without impropriety under the subject of public trials ; for 
though it was not, strictly speaking, identical with the 
latter, yet there are some respects in which it closely re- 
sembled them. There was not, indeed, in ostracism, any 
formal accusation or defence; nor were there any of the 
Heliastic judges to give secret votes on the occasion’: 
the banishment adjudged to those condemned being, as 
Plutarch well observes’, not designed as a punishment for 
any crime, but as a check upon, and (as it were) a cor- 
rection of, such an excess of wealth or power as appeared 


swearing. See Aischin. adv. Timarch, p. 181. Demosth. adv. Aristocrat, 
p. 642. Antiphon de ced. Herod. p. 130. 33. and others. 

3 Demosth, in Timoth. ut sup. Dinarch. in Philocl. p. 108. 44. See Petit, 
Leg, Att. p. 527. seqq. 

4 For ypaby wapayvduwyv was brought before either the Eponymus or the 
Thesmothetz: see Wolf, ad Demosth. Leptin. p. cxxxx. tevias ypaph before 
the Thesmothete: Pollux viii. 88. éraiphoews ypapy, and all which related 
to the doxiuacia tod Blov, likewise before the Thesmothete: see ibid. and 
Demosth, adv. Androt. p. 600. 

¥ Andocid. in Alcibiad. p. 29. 15. Steph. Ovre karnyoplas yevoudvns, odre 
drodoylas &modobclons, ore Sialnprrapever Kpupdyy, rv daTpaxiobévra Tocod- 
Tov xpovoy det orepnavar THs TéAEwS. 

2 Plutarch, vit. Themistocl. cap. 22. Aristid. cap. 7. with which com- 
pare Alcibiad. cap. 18. Nic. cap. 11. 
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inconsistent with the security of the commonwealth. 
Since, however, it was necessary to obtain the permission 
of the people in order to institute this proceeding upon 
any of the citizens, notice had to be given and application 
made to the former some time previously, for the purpose 
of certifying to them [244] the reason for holding it, and 
of specifying the names of those citizens whose excessive 
wealth rendered their removal from the state advisable. 
And those who were thus warned of the impending 
danger of banishment, began now to exert themselves 
with activity, in removing the jealous suspicions which 
they perceived the people to entertain against them; as 
we find to have been done by the author of the ora- 
tion against Alcibiades, usually attributed to Andocides, 
though sometimes to Pheax. This individual, whoever 
he might have been, while he endeavours to defend and 
clear himself, at the same time criminates Alcibiades, and 
contends that he is deserving of banishment; while it is 
observable that his manner of speaking seems to imply 
that Alcibiades will plead his own cause afterwards’. 
Here, then, we see a close resemblance to an ordinary 
accusation and defence; and upon the whole, ostracism, 
as I have remarked, is not materially different in principle 
from a common trial. 

The order and manner in which the affair was trans- 
acted, has now been explained with sufficient accuracy 
by several writers, and is consequently well known‘: for 
which reason [I shall only give a brief sketch of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with it. If, then, the people deter- 
mined to institute ostracism*, and to chastise with a whip 


3 Andocid. ut sup. p. 32. 24. “Hyodmon 8 adrdy mpds Totro pév ovdty dvre~ 
peiv, Agtei St wep) rijs viens "OAvpumidor, kad wep) wrdvtwy paAdov 7) TOV Kary- 
yopnbevtay emorhoynoec ba. 

4 Some of the writers upon ostracism are enumerated by Fabricius, Bib- 
liogr. Antiq. cap. xv. §. 16. p. 754. to whom several more might be added, 
as Laurent. Normannus, Diss. de Ostrac. Upsal. 1692. Steph. Menochius, 
Tratteniment. erud. Part. 4. centur. octav. p. 559. and others not worth 
mentioning. 

5 Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 851. mpovxempotdve: 6 8iuos dotpaxoy 
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of earthenware (77) Kepayexh paoruye’, to use the joke of 
the comic writers) the excessive power or arrogance of 
any of the citizens [245], the whole body of the people 
assembled on an appointed day in the Agora, a part of 
which was enclosed by a kind of railed fence, ten en- 
trances being left for the admission of the ten tribes’. 
Through these the members of each tribe advanced, one 
by one, to deposit in an urn or box the pieces of earthen- 
ware on which the name of the individual whom they 
wished to banish was inscribed. It is from these pieces 
of earthenware, (dc0tpaxa) that the name ostracism is 
derived. The nine Archons, with the Proedri and 
Prytanes, attended to see that due order was observed 
on the occasion®. ‘These magistrates afterwards counted 
the votes, at first collectively, and if fewer than six thou- 
sand in all were given, the proceeding was declared to be 
at an end. But if the requisite number was found to 
have been delivered, they were counted a second time 
separately, and the individual whose name appeared on 
the majority of them was sentenced to banishment for a 
aterm of ten years. This account is in conformity with 
the statement of Plutarch; others affirm that six thou- 
sand at least were required to vote for the banishment of 
of a single individual’, [246] an opinion which certainly is 


cioépew (thus read for ciopépwy) kad bray Sdn, eppdrreto cavicw % &yopd, 
K. T. A. 

6 Hesych, in v. and Taylor, vit. Lycurg. p. 115. 

7 The ancient writers from whom the most full and accurate account of 
the whole transaction may be derived, are Plutarch, vit. Aristid. cap. 7. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Equit. v. 851. Jul. Pollux. viii. 20. Timzus, Lex. 
Plat. p. 114. Etymol. Mag. in vy. ’Efoorpaxisuds. [Add the extract from 
Philochorus, in the Appendix to Harpocration (published at the end of 
Photius’ Lexicon) sub v. é0rpacicuod tpdros,] 

8 Schol. Aristoph. ’Emeordrovy 8& ofre 6’ “Apxovres ka) 7 Bova, i. e. not 
the whole of them, but their Presidents. Plutarch: of d5¢ “Apyovres Sinpié- 
povy To cbpmay TeV doTpdKwY TAOOS. 

9 Schol. Aristoph. épi0unbévrwy dé wy (read @ dy) [vather 87, from Phi- 
lochorus, ut sup. where re is written] mAciota yevorto (torpaka) Kad wh 
Addrrw éaxicxiAlwy, TodTOY eer év Dexa Hucpais pweracThva TAS WéAEws. Ef OE 
wh yévorro EkaxioxlAto, ob meOloraro. Pollux: dr@ d& &axirxlrra yévorro Ta 
doTpaKa, TovTov pvyely éxpyv—which passage Kiihn vainly endeavours to 
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in some measure confirmed by the consideration, that on 
other occasions on which the people voted by ballot, that 
number of votes was necessary for the ratification of 
any decree’. If, however, any one should be inclined to 
prefer the authority of Plutarch, in his very clear and 
distinct account of the transaction, I shall make no 
objection, provided he does not suppose that the same 
custom extended also to other dvayndicers. Those who 
were condemned were obliged to leave the city within ten 
days, and the term of their exile was limited to ten years. 
This punishment, however, did not involve either infamy 
or the confiscation of property—in which respect it dif- 
fered from the banishment of those who had been con- 
victed by sentence of court’. But it very often hap- 
pened that those exiled by ostracism were recalled before 
the expiration of the allotted time, by a decree of the 
people’. 
Many different accounts are given by the ancient 
writers respecting the institution of this custom. Little 
doubt, however, can be entertained, that it has been cor- 
rectly assigned to Clisthenes, who, after the expulsion of 
the Pisistratidae, introduced many excellent laws and 
customs tending to re-establish the commonwealth, and 
strengthen the liberty of the citizens*. [247] And it will 


interpret consistently with Plutarch. The words of Timeus might favour 
either opinion: tév dorpdxwv bmwtp étaxicxiAia yevouevav, puyl Sexaerhs 
Karanolferat To Kpivojevou. 

1 See three laws preserved by Demosthenes, adv. Timoer. p. 715. ib. 
p. 719. in Nezr. p. 1375. which we shall hereafter adduce in their proper 
places. . 

2 The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Equit. v. 851. and Vesp. 941.), and 
Suidas, who has copied him, (in v. dorpaxicuds) state that the place into 
which the ostracised were to retire was assigned. This, however, is not 
probable, and is unconfirmed by other testimony. 

3 Plutareh, Pericl. chap. x. 

4 7Plian, Var. Hist. viii. cap. 24. whom most of the modern writers have 
followed. See Wesseling ad Diodor. tom. i. p. 445. nor is this opinion 
opposed by the testimony of Harpocration in v. “Immapxos, where the words 
da Thy broviay tov wep) Merolorparov mean “on account of the jealousy 
against the Pisistratide,” and do not bear the sense given to them by Meur- 
sius, Pisistrat. cap. 7. In Heraclides Ponticus, however, we read that 
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be clear to all, how well this institution was adapted to a 
time when the Athenians had learned, to their own 
sorrow, the danger which too great wealth and power 
threatened to the welfare of the republic. And hence 
also it is very probable that the account given by some 
writers may be true, viz. that Hipparchus, the son of 
Charmus, a relation of Pisistratus, and on those grounds 
suspected by the people*, was the first who was banished 
by ostracism ; although others assert that Clisthenes was 
doomed first to experience the beneficial effects of his 
own invention. However this may be, it is agreed by all 
that the last who was banished by ostracism was Hyper- 
bolus, a man of so detestable and despicable a character, 
that the dignity of that proceeding was thought to have 
received thereby an indelible stain, which caused its abo- 
lition for the future. Indeed, after that period no private 
individual was able to amass wealth to an amount which 
appeared dangerous to the liberty of the people: and if 
there were any who nevertheless endeavoured to revolu- 
tionise the state, recourse could be had to various other 
methods of restraining their seditious attempts, so that 
ostracism was by no means essentially necessary. 

[248] Other states of Greece are said to have made 
use of similar institutions, as the Argives, the Milesians, 
and the Megarians*. The Petalism of the Syracusans 


Hippias, the son and successor of Pisistratus, and not Clisthenes, was the 
author of ostracism. Some are of opinion that the passage containing this 
information is corrupt: but, supposing it not to be so, may we not be 
allowed to surmise that Heraclides was mistaken? It is very possible that 
he might have been deceived by reading that many were banished by Hip- 
pias also, on account of their wealth and influence. For these are things 
as fearful to tyrants as to free states. See Aristotle, Polit. iii. cap. 14. But 
who can ever believe that such a privilege was granted to the people by a 
tyrant? It is searcely worth while to refute the opinion of those who sup- 
pose the institution to have been as old as Theseus. On the son of Lyson, 
Achilles, who is also said to have been the founder of it, see Hemsterhuis 
on Aristoph. Plut. v. 627. 

5 Diodor. Sic. xi. 87. Plutarch, vit. Nic. c. 11. Harpoerat. in v. 
“Inmapxos. 

5 Concerning the Argives see Aristotle, Polit. v.¢. 3. The Schol. on 
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was in fact identical with the ostracism of the Athenians, 
and differed only in the circumstance of the former using 
leaves (7étana) instead of earthenware’. 


CHAPTER VII. 
On Enacting and Abrogating Laws. 


Before I enter upon the discussion of this subject, I shall 
beg leave to suggest to my readers the importance of dis- 
tinguishing accurately between laws (vdyuor) and decrees 
(yndicpara); and to warn them not to be led by the use of 
the Latin word lex into the error of confounding two per- 
fectly different things. For the Romans applied the term 
leges not only to their civil and public institutions in gene- 
ral, but also to any measures appertaining to single things 
and single individuals’. Among the Athenians, however, 
[249] one of these two kinds was called voor, the other 
wndlopwata. The former we shall designate (when we wish 
to distinguish accurately between the two) as laws ; while to 
express the latter we shall retain the Greek word psephis- 
mata, as most writers have done before us’. [250] Laws, 


Aristoph. Equit. 851. mentions the Milesians and Megarians together with 
the Argives. The assertion of Petit, Leg. Att. p. 457. is false, that the 
Athenians adopted ostracism not only at Athens but also in their subject 
states. Aristotle (Polit. iii. 13.), cited by Petit, merely asserts that they 
removed from their subject states as well as from Athens all such as appeared 
too influential and wealthy. But they did not make use of pieces of earthen- 
ware in doing so, any more than did the king of the Persians, who, as Aris- 
totle says in the same passage, éméxomre moAAdicis Mfdous Ka) BaBvdAwvtous Kad 
tev tAdwY TOUS Teppoynuaricpevous, Sida Td yeverOau ToT em dpxAs. 

7 Diodorus Siculus, xi. 86—7. 

1 See Ernesti, Clav. Cic. in Ind. Leg. and compare Aulus Gellius, Noct. 
Att. x. 20. 

2 Some have translated Wndicuara by the Latin word decreta. But it is 
well known that the ancient Latins adopted the form psephisma from the 
Greek. On the distinction between laws and decrees, see Biagi de Decret. 
Athen. i. §. 4. and Wolf ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 310. to whom might be 
added many others, were it necessary to enumerate all. We must however 
observe, that the ancients themselves did not always distinguish accurately 
between the above words: for Wypicuara has sometimes a more extended 
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then, and psephismata, differ not only in their subject, or 
purport and force, but also in the ordinary and regular 
manner of proposing them. What this manner was with 
reference to the latter, we have already, we trust, ex- 
plained with sufficient fulness and accuracy. ‘The pro- 
cess was neither complex nor difficult, because it was fre- 
quently of the highest importance that they should be 
carried as expeditiously as possible, (especially in any 
sudden emergency, when they were chiefly required,) and 
that no obstacle or delay should stand in the way of those 
who were able and willing to benefit the state by their 
advice. But Solon took far greater precaution to prevent 
too great facility in proposing new and abrogating old 
laws on any occasion and for any cause. That legislator 
rightly foresaw that little or no confidence could be placed 
in the authority of laws which were incessantly altered, 
remodelled, and exchanged; and that those only which 


signification, and is applied to any measure which, after having been ratified 
by the votes of the citizens and duly recorded, is binding upon the people, 
whether intended as general and lasting (which is characteristic of the civil 
and public jurisprudence) or temporary, and limited to some peculiar case, with 
the cessation of which it becomes invalid, and as such is properly a psephisma. 
Thus the law of Demophantus, preserved by Andocides, de Myst. p. 13. 2. 
seq. relating to treason, is called a Wypicua, though neither special nor tem- 
porary, but properly a law, as indeed it is designated more than once after- 
wards by the very same orator. And similarly A®lian calls a law of Lycurgus 
Whoiopa, which is more correctly termed yduos by the Pseudo- Plutarch. #lian, 
Var. Hist. xiii. 24. Avkodpyos 6 phrwp eypae, uh edatbvew tas yuvaikas év 
trois pvornptois er) SevyGv'—mpdrn 5 TE Wnhlowart ArelOnoev 7 TobTov yurh. 
Pseudo-Plut. vitt. x. oratt. in Lycurg. p. 841. E. 842. A. Elofveyre 5& Kad 
véuous em Cebyous wh amidvar yuvaika "EXevotvade. In Athenzeus, lib. vi. 
cap. 6. mention is made of a Whpicua respecting the parasiti, which was un- 
questionably a yduos. And it may not be inapplicable to remark here the 
expression of Aristophanes, Vesp. v. 377. Ta taiv Beaty Wholopmara, jocosely 
used for Tovs yduovs, in allusion to the affection due to parents, which might 
be termed the law of Ceres and Proserpine, because they used to attribute to 
these deities all the kindness and humanity which they met with in life, and 
celebrated to them the Mysteries on that very account. On this extended 
signification of Wipicua the reader is for the present referred to Biagi, de 
Decret. Ath. i. §, 4. although the passage adduced by him from Demos- 
thenes de Coron. p. 29]. is nothing to the purpose. For the kind of psephis- 
mata there mentioned is altogether different, and has been ‘noticed by us in 
Book I. chap. 12. 
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had been sanctioned and established by long usage, and 
under which the citizens had as it were been born and 
educated, were likely to be religiously observed. From 
this conviction he derived the excellent principle that i¢ 
was better to retain old laws, even though in some respects 
oljectionable, than to be always eager to change them for 
new ones, though possibly superior®. And his motive for 
entertaining this opinion was the self-evident truth, that 
it is less hurtful to observe bad laws than to break good 
ones‘. For this reason he did not choose to entrust to 
the fickle multitude, [251] always exposed to the in- 
triguing designs of their demagogues and ready at any 
time for revolution, the decision in a matter of so great 
importance ; but he deputed it to a select number of com- 
missioners, called Nomothete, who were nominated by 
the people, for each several occasion, out of the Heliastic 
judges. To this body, therefore, was entrusted the entire 
power to enact new and abrogate old laws, and, as it were, 
to superintend and direct the legislature at their own dis- 
cretion. The tendency of this institution was to blend 
and happily combine democratic sway with Aristocratic 
authority; since, as the arbitrary adoption or rejection of 
laws is one of the strongest features of a democracy °, so 
a college like that of the Nomothetz partook more of the 
Aristocratic character which the constitution of Solon im- 
parted to the state. For it must be remembered, that in 
the earlier times, before the pay of the Dicasts was insti- 
tuted, the Heliasts were composed exclusively of the 
richer and higher ranks of the citizens, who, being above 
the necessity of providing for their domestic wants, gra- 
tuitously contributed their services to benefit the state. 

Whenever, therefore, any change in the legislature was 

3 Compare Aristotle, Polit. ii. 8. extr. ‘O yap véuos ioxby obdeulay exer 
mpds 7d welOecOa, TAHY mapa Td eos* TodTO dé ov yiverat, ef wh Sid xpdvov 
mTAHGos’ Bore 7d padlws peraPddrrcw ex Tay vdpwy cis Erépous vdpous Kawvods, 
acbevi moteiv or) thy Tod véuov Sbvapuy. 

4 Thueyd. iii. 37. xelpoor vouois axiwhrows xpemevn WAS, Kpclocwy early, 


} Kad@s Zxovew axdpos. 
* See Aristotle, Polit. iv. 4. 
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contemplated, either by enacting new or repealing old 
laws, these Nomothetz were appointed for the occasion 
by the people. For the purpose,. however, of regularly 
taking this subject into consideration, a definite period, 
the commencement of every year, was allotted, upon which 
anniversary a review of the laws then in force (émrvyerpovia 
vomov) was instituted. The nature and order of this cere- 
mony will be best understood by annexing a translation 
of the laws upon the subject, which are preserved in the 
Oration of Demosthenes against Timocrates*, and which 
are as follows: 

“On the eleventh day’ of the first Prytany, in the as- 
sembly of the people, [252] after the prayer shall have 
been delivered by the crier, let the votes of the people be 
taken on the subject of the laws; first, those pertaining 
to the senate; secondly, those to the state in general; 
thirdly, those to the nine Archons; and lastly, those to 
the other magistrates. And let the people determine by 
vote upon the efficiency * and adequacy of each law of the 
above kinds. And let the proceeding be conducted in 
every respect in conformity with the established laws. 

*« And if any of the established laws be objected to, 
let the Prytanes who shall be in office at the time, appoint 
the last of the three assemblies for deliberation upon 
them; and let the Proedri for the time being in that as- 
sembly, not fail to consult the people the first thing after 
the prayer upon the election of Nomotheta, upon the 


&"P.. 706: 

7 It is clear from my remarks in Book i. chap. 2. that the first Prytany ex- 
tended from the first day of Hecatombzon to the fifth of Metagitnion; and 
consequently that the eleventh of the first Prytany corresponded with the 
eleventh of Hecatombzon—whence the assembly held on that day was the 
first in the year. 

8 48 erixetpotovla €orw ) mporépa, dT@ Soxodow apxeiy of vdu01 of BovAeuriol, 
xk. T. A. The Latin sufficere is an unsatisfactory representative of the Greek 
apxetv. The people were not only asked whether they considered the laws 
sufficient in point of number, but also whether they thought them good and 
adequate. They did not, besides, merely order them to be augmented, but 
the old to be substituted, if necessary, for new—as is evident from what fol- 
lows; edy 5é twes Tay vouwy TOY Keévwv dmoxEporoynddat. 
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manner and purpose of their session, and upon providing 
their pay. , 

“* And let the Nomothete be of the number of those 
who have taken the Heliastic oath. 

[253] ** And if the Prytanes neglect to hold the as- 
sembly as appointed by law, or the Proedri to consult the 
people, let each of the Prytanes be fined one thousand 
drachme to be consecrated to Minerva, and each of the 
Proedri forty drachme°: and let information (évSevEcs) be 
laid against them before the Thesmothetez, in the same 
manner as against those who hold office when debtors 
to the treasury: and let the Thesmothete bring them up 
for trial in the court according to the law; or, if they 
refuse to do so, let them not be afterwards promoted to 
the Areopagus, as having been an obstacle to the im- 
provement of the laws. 

** And before the third assembly, let any Athenian who 
wishes put forth in front of the Eponymi, for public in- 
spection, any laws which he may intend to propose, in 
order that the people may determine the period of office 
for the Nomothetz by the proportionate number of the 
laws proposed. 

‘«* And let the motion intended for proposal be copied 
out fairly by the author and exposed before the Eponymi 
daily till the assembly be held. 

‘On the eleventh of Hecatombzon' [in the first as- 
sembly] let five advocates be nominated by the people out 
of the whole number of the citizens [254] to defend the 


9 Ulpian endeavours to account for this singular inequality, p. 446. 32: 
tkwov Syrijca did th ofrws dvdparov erakay of vduor thy Snulay Kara Te Tay 
mputdveay Kal Tay mpoedpav’ Ka A€youev, Str Bapirepdy eorw brAws Td wh 
ovvdéas Tov Sipuov cis éxxAnoiay rod wh dwoBdrAdAew* 8d em) Tov TpvTavéwy Tov 
uh ovvaydvrwy 7d wréov €ratay. This explanation (in which Petit acquiesces, 
Leg. Att. ii. 1. p. 177.) at least proves the great antiquity of the usual 
reading, and consequently detracts from the probability of Reiske’s conjec- 
ture, TeTTapdKovra vas, being correct. 

1 Jn the Scholium of Ulpian on this passage, p. 446. 36. it is evident that 
we should write otros yap jv, for od yap hv 6 mp@Tos piv. 
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laws which are proposed to be abrogated in the court of 
the Nomothete.” 

We shall now proceed to comment upon the above 
laws: for that they are extracts from, -or fragments of, 
several, and not one, is proved by the words which De- 
mosthenes addresses to the scribe: XaBée Tovtovel Tods 
vomous Kab avayvobs: and to the judges: mpooéyere Tov 
voby avayiyvecKopévots Tols vopots: and again, after the 
laws had been read: oftot wdvres of vopoe KelvTar mondV 
dn yxpovov’?. These laws then, or fragments of laws, 
show in the first place, that, in the above-mentioned 
ériyerpotovia, or annual review, the people had the 
option either of allowing the old laws to remain in force 
unaltered, or of authorizing new ones* to be substituted : 
but that they could not decide or vote upon the question 
without having previously heard the arguments of the 
orators in favour either of the former or the latter expe- 
dient. And any citizen in that assembly might recom- 
mend to the people the adoption of a new, or the aboli- 
tion of an old law‘, provided [255] he had previously pre- 
sented his motion to the senate for their examination, and 


2 See Taylor in loc. and Wolf, ut sup., who questions whether the passage 
be now read as Demosthenes wrote it. It certainly cannot be denied that 
these public letters which are extant in the orators frequently appear inter- 
polated, mutilated, and corrupt: in the present passage, however, I can de- 
tect nothing to authorize such a suspicion. 

8 Demosthenes himself (p. 707) subjoins this explanation: kal mp@roy uty 
ep’ jutv erolnoay diaxeiporoviay, mérepoy cicoroTéos ear vduos Kawds, } Soxodow 
apkety of xelusvot. He here assigns to the judges whom he is addressing what 
in reality appertained to the people in general—a custom not unfrequent with 
the orators. See Wolf, ut sup. not. 123. 

4 This is clear from the direct words of the decree: 6 BovAduevos *AOnvatwy 
vopobereiv, exTWérw Tovs vduous—and from those of Demosthenes in explana- 
tion of it: mpocératay tots Bovdomévors ciopepew, kK. T. A. Petit therefore 
(Leg. Att. p. 173.) was wrong in denying it. He thinks that the words of 
the Scholiast ad Aristoph. Vesp. 772: efyov 5& nad Exdorn Prd} eva @como- 
Oérny Kad ypauparéa, cis 7d Tos vduous cionyetoGu, prove that ten persons 
were chosen, one from each tribe, to draw up laws, and a scribe to recite 
them both in the senate and the assembly. But this account of the Scholiast 
is obviously of no authority, and it is evident from what source he de- 
rived it. 
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obtained their permission to bring it before the people’. 
Any one who thought the measure proposed inefficient or 
. improper, could object to it; and after the question had 
been canvassed by its supporters and opponents, the 
people proceeded to determine by vote upon its adoption 
or rejection. The legitimate and prescribed order in 
which the proceeding was to be conducted, was that the 
laws relating to the senate should be first discussed, then 
those relating to the state in general; thirdly, those to the 
nine Archons; and lastly, those to the rest of the magi- 
strates. Ifthe people had permitted any new laws to be pro- 
posed as substitutes for the old, five advocates (avv7}jryopot 
or cvvdtxot) were appointed to defend and maintain each of 
the latter in the court of the Nomothetew*: and they were 
usually, I apprehend, selected from the opponents of the 
new laws. Any one, however, beside these publicly no- 
minated advocates, was at liberty to undertake the de- 
fence of the established laws, to preclude the possibility 
of arguments in their behalf being ever wanting, even 
though the public advocates should chance to perform 
their part somewhat inefficiently. For this reason it was 
enacted [256] that those who intended to propose any 
new measure, should copy it out fairly, and publicly ex- 
pose it in front of the statues of the Eponymi’: and that 
it should moreover be read aloud by the scribe in every as- 
sembly till the session of the Nomothetz took place’, in 
5 We might safely conclude, even without the express testimony of the 
ancients, that no law could be proposed to, or canvassed by, the people with- 
out the permission of the senate: for we have alréidy shown that nothing 
could be presented to the notice of the former in assembly without the sane- 
tion of the latter. We have, however, the testimony of Pollux, viii, 101. 
Tous yop véous vdnous edorluatey 7 Bovadr rod 6 djuos kal rd Sixacrhpia. But 
if the senate was to be consulted after, and not before, the proposal of a law, 
its authority would have been very inconsiderable. I have not chosen to 
adduce a passage of Demosthenes, in Timoer. p. 715, because a particular 
kind only of bills is there referred to. 
6 See Wolf, ut sup. p. exxxvi. note 138. 
7 On these ten heroes, after whom Clisthenes named his tribes, and whose 
statutes were placed in front of the Senate-house and Prytaneum, or Town 


Hall, see Wolf, ut sup. p. exxxiii. not. 132. 
# Demosth. adv. Leptin. p. 485. §. 75. Wolf. 
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order that its purport might be more easily made known 
to all, and that those who wished to oppose it on that 
occasion might be more fully prepared to do so’. Lastly, 
on the third of the regular assemblies, which fell about the 
end of Hecatombzeon, the appointment of the Nomothetz 
was to be discussed and determined. For this purpose 
the Proedri consulted the people upon the number, time 
of office, pay, and duties of that college; that is, of what 
laws they should have cognizance, and how they should 
discharge the duties assigned to them. If the Prytanes 
had neglected to hold an assembly, or the Proedri to con- 
sult the people, as the law prescribed, each of the former 
were fined one thousand drachme, and each of the latter, 
forty, [257] to be applied to the service of Minerva; and 
information by évderEts could be laid against them by any 
citizen before the Thesmothetz, who, if they refused to 
receive it, were excluded, after the expiration of their 
office, from sitting in the Areopagus, to which distinction 
the Archons were regularly promoted, if their conduct in 
the discharge of their duties appeared to the people sa- 
tisfactory. 

The Nomothetz were elected by command of the peo- 
ple (by lot, as it would seem; though in what manner we 
are not informed’) from the number of those who had 


9 Demosth. adv. Timoer. p. 708. év 5& 76 werakd tobTo xpdve@, mporératay 
rots BovAopevots ciopeperv, exTiWevan Tovs véuous mpbabey TaV "Exwvipor, ty’ 6 
Bovasduevos crelntat, Kdy aovpupopdy tT buiv Karldy, dpdon Kab Katd oxorAhv 
dyreirn, k.T. A. Compare also ibid. p. 711. to’s cwvnyédpous, ods xetpoto- 
vetre, Siva’ ty Tis weloa cwwmay. exTidevar Keredver, Tod mpoedévar mdyras, 
ds Tax? dy, ei THXOL, TOUS Mev ayTermdvTas by, <i (uh) TpoalaPowvTo, AdOo1, of & 
ovdev mpocéxovtes avaryvotey %y. ‘The meaning is this:—If the laws were not 
exposed to public view, it might easily happen, that those who would other- 
wise have opposed them, should know nothing about them; while those who 
were unconcerned about them might chance to read them. But the negative 
py before xpoatc@owro, which destroys the sense, should, I think, be ex- 
punged—though there are grounds of suspicion that the passage is otherwise ° 
corrupt. [My refers to Ad@o1, not to avyremdyras dy. ] 

’ Probably, however, the office of appointing them by lot devolved upon 
the Prytanes; for in the decree of Epicrates, in Demosth. ad Timocr. p- 708. 
those magistrates are enjoined kaOloa: Nopodéras. 
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sworn the Heliastic oath, that is, if I mistake not, who 
had been appointed Heliasts by lot for that year. Their 
number is said to have been for each occasion 1000, or 
1001’; although it is very probable that it varied accord- 
ing to the number of laws to be abrogated and the diver- 
sity of the causes for which they were nominated. The 
very fact of 1001 being proposed in the decree of Epi- 
crates, in Demosthenes *, seems to show that the number 
was not definite; for if so, why should that particular 
number have been proposed on that one occasion? More- 
over the statement of Pollux‘: vowodétar joav yirdsor, is 
probably derived from no other source than that very 
decree. It is obvious also that the term of their office was 
equally undefined, for the people are ordered in the laws 
which we have just cited to proportion it to the number 
of the laws proposed. Neither do we know what sum of 
money they received for their services ; although the con- 
jecture [258] of Boeckh is highly probable, that their pay 
was three obols per diem’. 

Before these Nomothetz, therefore, the old and new 
laws were canvassed and discussed by their respective 
supporters. The former were defended by the publicly 
appointed otvédcxot, and any one else who might be dis- 
posed to aid them, and the latter seconded and urged 
by their authors, who were also at liberty to bring their 
own party to assist. After sufficient discussion, the No- 
mothetz, being asked their opinion, gave their votes by a 
show of hands*; and whatever laws were approved by 
them, whether the old to the rejection of the new, or the 
new to the abolition of the old, were thenceforth valid and 


2 See Petit, p. 177. 

3 Ady. Timocr. p. 708. 

4 VIII. 101. On the doubtful question, the nwmber of the Nomothete, 
see Wolf, ut sup. p. exxxy. note 137. 

> Publ. Cicon., 1. 257. 

® Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p.710. (extract from a law): Bd:axeporovlay 
5 roreiv Tos Mpoddpous ep) TodTwy Trav véuwv, mpBrov pkv meph TOD KeElmevou, 
ei Soe? emirhdeios elvan TG Shum TaV AOnvatwr, } ov. Erevra wep) Tod TiWEKEvou. 
émdrepov 8 by xelporovhtwow of Nowodéra, Tobroy KUptoy elyat. 
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binding upon all the citizens. The Proedri presided in 
the court of the Nomothete in the same manner as in the 
assembly, and the votes were taken by the command of 
their Chairman’. The senators, if not-invariably, occa- 
sionally at least attended as assessors (rapydpevoy) *. 
Their decrees were drawn up in the same manner as the 
psephismata of the people; and a specimen of them will 
be found in the oration of Demosthenes against Timo- 
crates :-— . 

[259] "Et ris Tlavdvovidos mpdétyns, THs mputavetas 
Swdexdtn’, Trav mpoédpwv éereyndicev AptotoxrAns Mup- 
pwwovoos, TupoKxparns eime, K.T. dr. 

But it seems that besides this review of the laws which 
took place at the commencement of every year, there was 
also another, likewise annual, of which mention is made 
by Aéschines in his oration against Ctesiphon. He there 
asserts it to have been customary for the Thesmothete 
to revise and correct the laws once a-year in the assembly, 
and to examine accurately whether there were any at 
variance with others, any which had been annulled and 
become invalid still in force among the rest, or whether 
more than one were in existence upon the same subject. 
If any such were detected, they were to be copied out and 
exposed to view before the statues of the Eponymi, and 
the Prytanes were required to convene the people for the 
purpose of nominating Nomothetz, permission to vote 
being given them by the Chairman of the Proedri. And 


7 Demosth. ut sup. p. 723. from the head of a law passed in the court of 
the Nomothete: ray Mpoddpwy emeWidicey “ApioroxaAys Muppwovotos. Myrr- 
hinus was a demus of the Pandionid tribe, which was at that time holding 
its Prytany. There is some reason in the definition éxxAyola tis applied to 
the assembly of the Nomothetz in the Lex. Rhetor. Bekk. Anecdot. p. 282. 

% Demosth. ut sup. p. 708. from the decree of Epicrates: robs 5& NowoGé- 
ras elvat eva ral xiAlous, ek TOY OMamoKdTwY’ GuvVOMobETElY SE Kal THY BovAnp. 

® We here observe that the meeting of the Nomothete is held on the 
twelfth day of the Prytany, whereas the law quoted above enjoins that they 
be not appointed before the third assembly of the first Prytany, which fell 
about the thirtieth day. This irregularity, however, we must attribute to the 
arts of Timocrates, who despaired of being able to carry his law in the legi- 
mate manner. 
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thus the laws were to be so altered, revised, and substi- 
tuted, that one and not more than one should exist on 
each subject’. 


The above account of this second annual review of the 
laws seems deducible from, though not definitely ex- 
pressed in, the cursory allusion to the subject made by 
Aischines. [260] The actual laws regarding this office 
of the Thesmothete are read to the judges, at his re- 
quest, by the scribe, but are not given by him in the 
oration. Had he thought fit to do so, the doubts which 
at present exist, whether this review was identical and 
held at the same time with the former, or whether it was 
a totally unconnected and different proceeding, would 
have been removed. The former opinion is entertained 
by F. A. Wolf’, the latter by Petit*®, with whom I am 
inclined to coincide. For, as the first review was held in 
the month Hecatombzon, on the first day of which the 
Thesmothetz entered upon their office, I cannot persuade 
myself that so short a space of time was devoted to so 
impertant and so laborious an undertaking. Imagine the 


1 Auschin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 480. -seq. corrected in some places from the 
version of Lambinus. The words of the orator, év T@ Sypooiw, are rendered 
by his translator, in publico. Doubtless, however, the true reading is év 7@ 
d4ue@, which I have adopted, as such. The words émvypdayras Nouobéras 
are rendered, nominibus eorum adscriptis qui eas leges tulerint ; which interpre- 
tation Wolf (Proleg. ad Leptin. not. 154.) has shown to be false. °Emuypd- 
ew, in the opinion of the learned commentator, is the same as amodiSdvat, 
attribuere, designare, constituere ; which was properly the part of the people, 
not of the Prytanes. I cannot, however, find any instance in which the word 
is used in this sense; nor, indeed, if such could be found, would the aorist 
have been here used, as it appears to me, but the future. I am rather in- 
clined to suppose that émvypdpew is here used for the more usual word zpo- 
ypdpewv, (see Demosth, de fals. leg. p. 399.) and that éemvypdpew Nopobéras is 
a concise expression, meaning to announce by a program that an assembly will 
be held for discussion about the Nomotheta. The words which follow, ra) robs 
perv dvaipety Tay vouwy, Tous St karadclrey, are not to be taken in connection 
with those which precede; for they do not relate to either the assembly or 
the Chairman, but to the appointment of the Nomothetx, by command of 
the people, after the assembly had been held. We should therefore place a 
colon, and not a comma, between the sentences, 

2 Ut sup. p. cl. 3 Leg. Att. p. 187. 
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entire code of laws being carefully revised by them ina 
few days, in such a manner as to detect every thing which 
appeared in the slightest degree objectionable in them! 
Moreover there were many difficult and fatiguing duties 
beside this one, for the Thesmothete to attend to; so 
that it appears far more probable that the revisal and 
correction of the laws should have been expected from 
them at the close of the year, when they would have ac- 
quired, by the very exercise of their office, a much more 
accurate knowledge of Athenian jurisprudence than they 
were at first likely to possess. But whichever opinion be 
[261] the true one, some points at least, namely, the expo- 
sure, before the Eponymi, of the laws, the assembly of the 
people for deliberation upon them, and the appointment 
of the Nomothetz, were common to both proceedings. It 
is not improbable, too, that the Thesmothetz had the 
office of explaining and showing to the people some parti- 
cular system of emending the laws, so as to demonstrate 
to them which were preferable to others. There appear 
at least, some grounds for inferring this, from the words 
of AXschines, (rods Oecpobéras) Kal Exactov éviavTov 
dtopOovv ev TO Shuw Tods voywovs. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, any other citizens who chose were allowed to give 
the people advice in this respect. And the people in as- 
sembly determined by vote upon these recommendations 
of the Thesmothetz and others, and at the same time 
upon the duties, number, term of office, and pay of the 
Nomothetz, as well as appointed orators, mostly from 
the number of those who had been speakers, to undertake 
the defence, and as it were plead the cause, of the dif- 
ferent laws before the Nomothete. 

No old law could be repealed nor new one substituted, 
except in the court of the Nomothete, as we know from 
the words of the law itself*: 

Tov S€ vopwrv Tov Keywévov ph eEcivar Ndoat pdéva, 
éav pn &v Nopobérass. rote & éFeivas TS Bovropévp tov 


4 Demosth. ady. Timocrat. p. 710. 
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"AOnvatwv, Wei, Erepov avritibévte® avd’ brov dv Avy. 
But whether the appointment of Nomothetz was usual in 
other times than those of which I have been speaking, 
cannot, it seems, be either confidently asserted or posi- 
tively denied. I am inclined, however, to suppose [262] 
that these two were the only legitimate occasions upon 
which they were nominated. And their first meeting 
seems to have been devoted to a recension of the ancient 
or established laws (oi «elwevos), and to the repeal of 
those which were either at variance with others, obsolete 
(axvpov), or superfluous (wAelous évds rept éxdotns Tpa- 
Eews); while the second was held for the purpose of sub- 
stituting new ones in the place of those which had been 
thus repealed. I imagine therefore that new laws could 
only be proposed at the commencement of each year, and 
in that assembly in which the annual véuev ériyerpotovia 
was held, when the people either at once rejected them 
or referred them to the further consideration of the No- 
mothete. This opinion might at first sight appear to 
derive some confirmation from a passage in the oration of 
Demosthenes against Timocrates, where the orator speaks 
of a certain definite and fixed time rod vowoOerety: but 
a more accurate consideration of the whole tenor of that 
passage will convince the reader that the author merely 
meant to imply, that it was illegal to appoint Nomothetee 
and refer a law to their consideration, as was done by 
Timocrates, immediately after the annual review of the 
laws (érreyespotovia) which took place on the eleventh of 
Hecatombeon. On the contrary, he urges, it was neces- 
sary to wait until after the third assembly, when, the laws 
having been during the whole of the intervening time 
exposed before the Eponymi, and advocates (cvvdiKor) 
appointed, the proceeding could be conducted in the 
regular and authorized manner at the annual session 


5 Thus we should read with Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p. cxxx. instead of 
the reading of the old editions, érepdy 11 Ti0évrt, or the conjecture of Taylor, 
adopted by Reiske, érepoy ri0éyt1, 
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of the Nomothete’. But there is a passage in [263] the 
oration against Leptines’ which is still more applicable 
to our present subject. The orator there engages, that 
he will propose a law as soon as ever the Nomothete 
shall have been appointed: which clearly shows that a 
law could not be proposed whenever the author wished, 
but that he must wait till the Nomothetz were nominated. 
What, therefore, can be more probable, than that he 
alludes to their regular annual appointment at the com- 
mencement of the year? This is besides the opinion of 
Ulpian*®. And in this place we will refer to [264] another 


6 The passage of Demosthenes I shall subjoin, It is in the oration against 
Timocrates, p. 705. *Eorw, & tivdpes "AChyaso, ev rots ober vdmois buiy Kuptots 
Siwpitpéva axpiBs Kal caps wav boa det woiely wep) Tay wedAdbyrwv TEOh- 
cecbat véuwv’ Kad mpazoy wiv Gadvrav, xpdvos éor) yerypappevos, ev © Mpoohker 
vowo0ereiv’ elt’ ovdt 760’, as by Exdotm Sonn, Sédwxe TodTO mpdTTE, GAA 
mpoordrre: mparoy piv exdeivar mpdabey Tov ’Enwviuwv ypcayra, comely TS 
Bovropévy, k. T. A. That is, it is not only necessary to wait for the proper 
time, after the third assembly, but also to expose the laws for public in- 
spection until that time arrives, With this passage should be compared an- 
other, in p. 707. mp@royv ed tuitv érotnocay (of vduor) diaxetpotoviay, wérepoy 
eicoioréos éort vouos xaivds, } Soxodow apretv of Kelwevot. eta Tatra 8, by 
xeipotovnonte eiopéepev, ove evOds TiOévar mpocératev, GAAG Thy Tplrny aré- 
deikey exxanoiay. kal ovd ev rabrn TiWeva Seddxacw, UAAG oKapacOat, Kad” Bre 
Tovs Nowodéras Kabedeire. And again, p. 708. he asserts of Timocrates, oi7’ 
aveuewey ovdéva Ta Teraypnevey xpdvwv ev Tols vspols, K. T, A. 

7 P, 498. R. §. 115. Wolf, 

8 P. 307. 226. Ben. Aéye: 88, ereiddy mpdrov H wéAis Nopodéras Kabicn, 
ToTE MPSTov cicaxOntw 6 vduos. (Eos yap jy TH ode, ci yevorto xpela vomo- 
Gereiy et, (this is manifestly corrupt) ds év 7G nara Tywoxpdrous poly.) akiav 
edOds Kal mapaxphua «i Kat’ apxas Tod erous yevowTo Nomobérat, TodToy ciod- 
yeoOat mparoy Toy vduor év Tols mpdrois Nopodérais. It is, however, evident 
that Ulpian supposed Nomothetz could be created at other times also, if ne- 
cessary: and so perhaps they could be, but only as extraordinary ones. 
Wolf also (Proleg. p. exxxxii. not. 145.) is of the same opinion upon the 
above passage of Demosthenes. But he adds another conjecture upon the 
manner of proposing laws. “ Etsi haud dubium est, quin, quo quisque 
tempore vellet, novam legem posset proponere: tamen plura in eam me sen- 
tentiam trahunt, ut putem omnes leges, quotquot per annum proposite es- 
sent, tandem in prima Prytanea novi anni ad legitimvm judicium Nomothe- 
tarum vocari debuisse, eoque demum secundum latorem facto, vduoy fuisse 
KUpioy.” But the passages which he adduces in support of this conjecture, 
that a new law could be proposed at any time, viz. Demosth. in Timocrat. 
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passage in Demosthenes, in which he complains of the 
conduct of the demagogues of that time in so frequently 
setting at defiance the established method of proposing 
laws :—rév Trodttevopévav tives Svvnbévtes, bs eyo Tuv- 
Odvopat, Katecxevacav avrois é£eivar vouobereiv, dtav 
tis BovrAnTat, Kal dv av Toyn TpoTov. Now this passage 
most distinctly proves, that it was illegal for any one to 
propose laws whenever he chose, and without waiting for 
the regular time peculiarly appropriated to that purpose. 
There is another complaint to the same effect in the 
oration against Timocrates: o: map’ tyiv piropes boot 
pejves purepovd Séovet vopoGereiv Ta éavTois cuppéporra. 
Are we, I would ask, to suppose, that, as new laws were 
so frequently proposed in that age, Nomothete were 
created for every such occasion? This appears highly 
improbable. Or are we to surmise, as Wolf. suggested, 
that all those laws, at whatever time they were proposed, 
were postponed till the commencement of the next year, 
and then submitted collectively to the examination of the 
Nomothetz at their customary meeting, for their ultimate 
approval or rejection? What, then, it will be asked, was 
done with those laws in the mean time? They were pro- 
posed. But what was the motive of this? In order that 
all might make themselves perfectly acquainted with their 
nature and tendency, and, by thus knowing them some 
time before they could be finally carried, more easily de- 
tect any fallacy which they might contain, so as to be 
fully prepared to oppose or prosecute them if they pleased. 
But this seems altogether inconsistent with the principle 
of the demagogues. Their object is deception; and while 
they excite, cajole, and unsettle the minds of the multi- 
tude, they elude by their cunning the endeavours of the 
wise and good to oppose and restrain them. It is there- 
fore incredible that they should ever have proposed their 
laws at any other than [265] the regular time, if they 
were likely to lose instead of gain by doing so. More- 


p. 744, adv. Leptin. p. 484. seq. I could, if I am not very much mistaken, 
bring to prove the direct contrary. Of this, however, others must judge. 
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over, in that case there would have been no just grounds 
for the complaint of Demosthenes. It appears to me, 
therefore, more probable, that the intrigues of the dema- 
gogues at length effected such a change in the principle 
of the legislature, that the institution of Solon gradually 
fell into disuse, and new laws were enacted no longer 
exclusively by the Nomothetz, but by the people col- 
lectively in assembly. By such means, these popular 
favourites could carry any motion which they pleased 
with the greatest facility and expedition; and by thus 
increasing the power of the people they were sure pro- 
portionally to enhance their own influence. And this is 
precisely the point to which Aristotle alludes in the fol- 
lowing words®: Alruot 5é eiot Tov civar TA hhiopata 
KUPLA, GANA pn TOvS VOpovs oUTOL (oi Snwaywyol), TavTa 
avayovtes eis TOV Ohjwov. cupPalves yap avTois yiverOas 
poeydrots, dua To TOV ev Shuov civar Kiptov, Ths dé Tod 
Snuov So—ns rovrTous' meiOeTar yap TO TAHOS TovToss. 
By Wndicpara, in this passage, Aristotle means to imply 
any decrees of the people, general as well as particular, 
which have the force of laws properly so called’; while 
voou are the ancient institutions of the legislators. 

That Solon was the author of the appointment of these 
Nomothetze admits of no doubt, because the fact is at- 
tested by both A%schines and Demosthenes, who, in 
speaking of the subject, either expressly assert or dis- 
tinctly intimate such to have been the case. For ex- 
ample :—in the oration against Leptines’, Demosthenes, 
after the law had been read in accordance with which 


“* évouobérnoay of mporepov voyobéras *,” thus addresses 


® Polit. lib. iv, cap. 4. ad fin. 

' See note 1, at the beginning of this chapter. 

2 P. 485. Compare also p. 484. 

3 I must here remind those of my readers, whose knowledge of these sub- 
jects is yet imperfect, that the word vouoerety is used in different senses; it 
being sometimes applied to any citizen who proposed a new law, whether in 
a private capacity or as legislator by public appointment, like Solon; some- 
times to those elected to the office of Nomothete from the number of the 
Heliasts, for the purpose of examining every law before it was made valid ; 
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[266] the Heliasts: cuvlete, xaQ”’ dv tpdTov, & avdpes 
> / e in \ / ¢ a 7 / 
AOijvatot, 6 Sorwv todvs vopous ws KAABS KErEvEL TLOEVAL ; 
TMp@Tov pév Tap wutv, év Tols du@moKool, Tap’ olomep 

‘ ot a 
kal Tada Kvpodtat. Although the party he addresses 
were not actually Nomothete, yet it is evident that the 
latter are meant, since they were also Heliasts, i. e. those 
who had taken the Heliastic oath, duwmpoxétes joapv*. 
fEschines*, again, in speaking of the annual review and 
improvement of the laws, the superintendance of which 
was deputed to the Thesmothete, and in which, as we 
have already seen, the Nomothetz had a share; ascribes 
the institution of the custom to the legislator who founded 
the democracy at Athens: ov« juédrnTas (he says) zepl 
TOV TOLOUT@Y T® VoMOOéTH TS THY SnuoKpaTtlay KaTacTH- 
oavtt—by which words who can be implied but Solon? 
I will not however take upon myself to determine whether 
the whole system and process of enacting and abrogating 
laws before the Nomothetz was constituted by Solon ex- 
actly as we read of it in Demosthenes. The fragments 
extant in the oration against Timocrates are, as their form 
and style clearly evince, of later date than the age of 
Solon. And the same may be said [267] of all the laws 
which are found interspersed among the orators, scarcely 
any of which have retained a vestige of the antiquated 
phraseology peculiar to that period®, though most of them 
and sometimes to the people itself;—-see Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p. cxxvi. 
not. 123. So that private citizens may be termed Nouo@éra: as well as the 
Heliasts who were elected by the people to sit as judges on these laws. Ti- - 
mocrates, for instance, in the oration to which he has given his name, is more 
than once designated by that appellation, as in p, 733: and in the passage 
before us, every one will at once perceive that private individuals, and not 
the public Nomothetz, are to be understood. 

4 See Wolf, Proleg. ad Lept. not. 144. 5 Ady. Ctesiph. p. 429. extr. 

6 The oration of Lysias against Theomnestus contains some remarkable 
specimens of the old language in use in the time of Solon. P. 359. seq. :— 
Exeyyuav § émipkhoavta Tov “AméAAw. SedidTa 5 Slens Evera Spackagew.— 
Saris 5& drelAAn 7H Odpa, W3ov Tod KAgmTOV SyTos.—7d apybpioy oTdouov 
clvat, ed’ drécw dy BobAnra 6 Saveifwrv.—boa St mepacuévws TwrodyTai, Kal 
oijos Kal BAdBns thy SodvAnv elvar dpetAciv. (The last words are corrupt.) 


The explanation which Lysias thinks proper to give of jthe obsolete terms 
sufficiently proves that even in his time they were not understood by all. 
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are undoubtedly as old as Solon. Are we then to sup- 
pose that all traces of the ancient diction were obliterated 
by the orators, in order that no harshness might offend, 
nor obscurity retard, the hearer or reader of them; and 
that they purposely accommodated the style to the tastes 
and fashions of the day: or should we rather surmise, 
that when the laws of Solon were revised and arranged 
towards the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war’, the 
obsolete expressions contained in them were substituted 
for more modern ones? Hither supposition may be true: 
but it is most probable, that at the same period, and 
especially after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, when 
many new laws were enacted, those laws of Solon which 
were deemed worthy of being retained, underwent cer- 
tain alterations, which make it very difficult to distinguish 
which should be assigned to the age of Solon, and which 
to the Archonship of Euclides. But this is not very im- 
portant to the subject before us; for it is certain that 
those laws also [268] which are preserved in the oration 
against Timocrates, and of which I began to speak, are 
of great antiquity, as Demosthenes himself declares, by 
the following testimony: otro. waves ot vomoe KetvTas 
TONY HON KPOVvoY, Kal TEtpav AUT@V TOAAAKLS OEdwOKactLy, 
ote cuppéepovtes tplv eictv®. But by degrees, as I have 
already remarked, the same system of enacting laws seems 
to have come into vogue as that which prevailed in pass- 
ing decrees; viz. the whole body of the people used to 
carry them in assembly just whenever the authors of them 
wished it; and the injunctions of Solon respecting the 
Nomothete, though not actually rescinded, were never- 
theless violated and neglected’. This evil, when once 


7 The oration of Lysias against Nicumachus particularly relates to this, 
p- 835. seq. 

8 Demosth. ady. Timocrat. p. 707. 

® This opinion which I have expressed, that the custom of laws being 
enacted by the people in assembly was of later date, and that the appoint- 
ment of the Nomothetz was as old as the time of Solon, is directly at vari- 
ance with the views of Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p. exxxiii, seq. Having 
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introduced into the state, was not so easily expelled: for 
it is a natural and almost inseparable evil in a democracy 
such as that which prevailed at Athens after the Pelopon- 
nesian war, consisting not in an equitable distribution of 
rights between all ranks of society, but in the exclusive 
and unlimited domination of the sovereign rabble, that 
nohe may presume to decry or object to the grossest 
practices, if sanctioned by the multitude, to whom all must 
yield, lest he be thought an enemy to the people’s liberty, 
[269] and instead of gaining gratitude for his good inten- 
tions, ensure odium for his interference. For the above 
reason none were found at Athens of sufficient courage 
to oppose this licence in introducing new laws at the 
pleasure of the proposer; and there is some ground for 
the complaint of Demosthenes': yydicpdtav ot8 6tvobv 
Svahépovoty of vowot? GANA vewTEpot ot VOmoL, KAO ods Ta 
Wnpispata Set ypadecOas, Tév Whndicpatov adrév duty 
celal. 

It is not surprising, then, from these considerations, 
that the number of the laws soon became so enormously 
increased, that it was almost impossible for any single in- 
dividual to have a perfect acquaintance with them all. 
And hence, after a lapse of time, many had insinuated 
themselves into the established code, at variance or in- 
consistent with one another, which, by rendering the whole 
system of the jurisprudence doubtful and obscure, gave 
rise to numerous errors and caused much inconvenience 


always had the greatest reliance on his authority, as indeed there are few 
who have not, I at first entertained great doubts of the correctness of my 
speculations, and re-examined more than once the whole subject with great 
attention. But the more diligently I weighed the various points of the 
question and the testimony of the orators, the more firmly persuaded I was 
that I had at first taken a correct view of the case. I have therefore little 
hesitation in submitting my opinion to the judgment of the learned, in as 
clear a manner and with as satisfactory proofs as I can. I should do Wolf 
injustice were I to suppose that he would be offended at my presuming to 
differ from him. 

} Ady, Leptin. p. 485. On the explanation of the passage see Wolf, 
p. 310. ’ 

Ss 
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to the state. When, therefore, the Thesmothetz became 
unequal to the task, certain persons used in the time of 
Demosthenes to be created out of the regular order, for 
the purpose of selecting all such laws, and laying them 
before the people, that they might determine upon repeal- 
ing some and retaining others ’*. 

[270] Sometimes, however, Nomotheta were also ap- 
pointed on extraordinary occasions, that is, out of that 
regular order which we have endeavoured to describe 
from the remaining vestiges of the original laws. ‘This 
innovation was first introduced after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, when it was resolved to remodel, restore, 
and enlarge the laws of Solon, which had been in many 
instances rescinded and interpolated by the tyrants. For 
this purpose a certain body was nominated by the senate 
(of what number is unknown*) to whom was intrusted the 


2 Demosthenes alone attests this fact, ady. Leptin. p. 485. «al ydp ror réTe 
pey (i. e. whilst the institutions of Solon were in force) réws (read éws: for 
these words are sometimes confused by the copyists, as in Olynth. 2. p. 16. 
29, Ben, 24. R. where Reiske has réws, others more correctly ws) roy rpéd- 
mov Todtoyv évomobérouy (these words éws—evom. are in explanation of rére) 
Trois pev omdpxovot vdmuors expavTo, Kavos 8 ovk eridecay. “Emeid}) Se Tov 
ToATEvoevey TIVES SuUNOévTEs, GS eyo TuVOdvOMaL, KaTEcKEvacay adrots ekeivat 
vouoberety, Sray Tis BotAntat, rat dv by TUXn TpdmoV" ToOTODTAL piv of evayriot 
oplow avrois cist duo, bore xetporoveire tucls Tovs Siadckovras Tovs évay- 
tlous em) maumoduy dn xpdvov, kal td mpdyua ovdey maddrov Sivarat mépas 
oxev. I would not write, as Wolf suggests, in p. 310, éxeporovetre for xet- 
poroveire. The present tense appears to imply, that it was an established 
custom at that time to create commissioners for the revisal of the laws fre- 
quently, and not on one particular occasion only. “It is now long” (he says) 
*« since you have been in the habit of creating them.” It is evident that this 
revisal was extraordinary, and peculiar to the occasion. 

3 Morus, indeed, (ad Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4. extr.) tells us that there were 
twenty. “ Electi sunt,” he says, ‘‘ viginti viri, qui restituta auctoritate le- 
gum Solonis et Draconis, addiderunt, si quas tempora illa necessarias fecis- 
sent.” But he has misunderstood Andocides, whom he adduces, p. 39. R. 
11. 16. Steph. eYrcode &vSpas elicoow TovTous SE emipmerciobar THS TéAEWS, Ews 
dv of véuor reOciev.—éreidy 5¢ BovdAhy Te drexAnpdoare, vouodéras Te ciAeaGe, 
«. 7 A. It is clear that these twenty men are distinguished from the Nomo- 
thete. The administration of the state was entrusted to them, until, upon 
the establishment of the new laws, the ordinary magistrates could be ap- 
pointed ; and these are alluded to in the decree of Tisamenus, in Andocides, 
ut sup. under the title of ai apxat. 
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exclusive right of enacting laws whenever there appeared 
occasion. To this body the name of Nomotheta was 
given. ‘They were ordered to copy out on tablets and 
expose before the Eponymi for public inspection, all 
such laws as they had devised and drawn up, and deliver 
them to the magistrates who were then, by extraordinary 
appointment, in possession of the chief administration of 
affairs, before the conclusion of the month in which they 
had entered upon their office. These magistrates again 
referred them to the examination and approval of the 
senate and another college of Nomothete, in number five 
hundred, elected from every demus, and obliged by an 
oath previously to entering upon their office. Even pri- 
vate persons, however, [271] were allowed to have access 
to the senate, and communicate any thing which appeared 
to them useful or important on the subject of the laws‘. 
There would seem, therefore, at that time to have been 
two kinds of Nomothete; one, which was appointed by 
the senate for the purpose of drawing up laws, and to 
which the annals of the Attic republic furnish no pa- 


* The order of the transaction is thus described in the decree of one Tisa 
menus, in Andocid. de Myst. ut sup. *Edote rO Shug’ Ticamevds etre’ woAl- 
TeverOat APnvatous kate TX warpia, vomors dt xXphabat Tots SdAwvos Kad wérpois 
Kal oTaduots’ xpjoGa 5& xa Tots Apdkovtos Oecpois, oiomep expducda ev TE 
mpdcbey xpbvy. drdcwyv & ty mpoodéor, of jpnucvo: Nowobéra trd Tis Bovdtjs 
avaypapdvtwy ev cavict, Kad éxridévtwy mpds Tos ’Eravtuous, okoTely To Bov- 
Aomevy, Kal mapadiddytway tats apxais ev TPde TH envi. Tods 5¢ mapadioucvous 
vopuous Sorimacdtw mpdrepoy % BovdAy Kad of Nouodéra of wevraxdotol, ods of 
Snudrat clrovro, éreid)) duopdcacw* eécivar ¢ nal iSubry TE Bovrdopevy, eiordyTe 
eis thy BovAhy, Bovaeder Bri by ayaddy Exn wep) Tdv véuwrv emeddv 5E TeCGowv 
of vdépuor, emyerctoOw 7 Bovah % ek Apefou meéyou Tay vouwv, drs by af apxar 
rots Keyévois vowots xpovrat. In the edition of Stephens (for I have not 
Reiske’s now at hand) it is read of 8& ripnuévor Nouobéras. It is not easy to 
guess the meaning or origin of 6¢. For my own part I suspect that it is 
corrupted from some numerical sign, perhaps A, or AE; although the vil- 
lainous temerity of Petit in altering numbers has made such conjectures 
almost disreputable. In what follows, I apprehend with Wolf (Proleg. ad 
Lept. p. exxix. not. 124.) that the words of Nouodéra of revtaxdovo are cor- 
rect. I should have been much inclined to wonder at Petit’s egregious mis- 
take in confounding this particular occasion of enacting laws with the ordi- 
nary annual one, had I not found it high time to leave off wondering at any 
thing that worthy writer asserts. 


s2 
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rallel example; and another, whose office was in every 
respect identical with those annually appointed, though 
the manner of their election was different. Of this latter 
description there is also no other instance on record. 
I believe, however, it will not be denied, that the appoint- 
ment of Nomothetz on extraordinary occasions, by com- 
mand of the people, was a practice not altogether un- 
known, though of rare occurrence. [272] When, however, 
such an appointment did take place, it was always in a 
manner similar to that in which they were nominated for 
the ordinary and annual review of the laws. For it was 
very possible that in some particular emergencies, circum- 
stances would not allow them to wait for the legitimate 
time for enacting and abrogating laws. If therefore any 
one was unwilling to set aside the institutions of Solon, 
and make the people supreme arbiters instead, he had 
nothing left but to propose an extraordinary appointment 
of Nomothetz; and that this was sometimes done on cer- 
tain occasions, who, even though the fact be nowhere dis- 
tinctly recorded, will presume to deny °? 

It remains for us to subjoin a few remarks on ypady 
mapavouwv, which was not only applicable to decrees, 
but also to unconstitutional laws. In this case also there 
were two kinds of vapdvoya, one relative to the method 
of proposing, the other to the purport of the law. The 
illegality in the former consisted in proposing it at the 
wrong time, or without having previously affixed a copy 
of it for public inspection before the statues of the Epo- 
nymi, or in not having waited for the third assembly in 
Hecatombzon, before which Nomothetez could not pro- 
perly be appointed, or in carrying it in the assembly, and 
not before the court of the Nomothete, or lastly, in omit- 


5 To this a suggestion of Demosthenes (for it cannot be called a regular 
motion) appears to allude, Olynth. iii. p. 31. Nouodéras kadlorare. év 5& Tov- 
trois TOIs Nomoberas wh Ojo0€ vduov wndéva ciod yap Suiy ixavol* GAAX Tods els 
7) Tmapdy BAd@wroyras buas Adore’ Aéyw dE Tos Tepl TOY OewpiKGy, Tapes 
obrwa), kal Tos wep) Tv oTparevouévwy éviovs. Had the orator intended to 
designate the regular election of Nomothete at the commencement of the 
year, he would, I think, have expressed himself otherwise. 
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ting any of those formularies which we have before enu- 
merated °. There were, however beside these, some par- 
ticular regulations prescribed for [273] certain kinds of 
laws, for the non-observance of which the above action 
(ypad?) tapaveuwv) could be instituted. And hence we 
are led to the true application of the remark made by 
Demosthenes relative to privilegia, that is, such laws 
as did not concern the whole body of the citizens collec- 
tively, but merely private individuals. A provision, the 
orator informs us, was made, that no law should be pro- 
posed, either to the advantage or disadvantage of any pri- 
vate citizen, and which did not extend to the whole people, 
unless with the consent and approbation of at least six 
thousand citizens voting secretly by ballot in the as- 
sembly’. And even supposing the consent of the requi- 


6 See Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 705. 707.708. and elsewhere. This ora- 
tion of Demosthenes is the chief source of our knowledge upon these sub- 
jects: but there is also a passage in that against Leptines, p. 485, which 
shews that Leptines himself had carried his law in the assembly, in violation 
of Solon’s institution, and not, as he ought, before the Nomothete. It may 
however be observed, that Demosthenes alludes to the circumstance with a 
great appearance of circumspection and hesitation, which will not surprise 
any one who has read the remarks which I have just offered upon this sub- 
ject. We must also remember, that this oration is a ravtoAoyla, and that 
the orator dwells, perhaps, more briefly for that reason on the arguments 
which had been before adduced by Aphepsion or Phormion. See the argu- 
ment of the oration, p. 454. and Wolf’s Prolegomena, note 24. 

7 Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 719. nde vdéuov ekeivar én’ dvdp) Ocivar, edy 
Bh tov adroy em) macw "APnvatois TOR, Wnpicapévoy ph CAarroy ééiaxioxAlwy. 
We should undoubtedly adopt the emendation of Petit, Leg. Att. II. 1. 8. 
p. 188. ed» ph Wypicapévoy étaxicxiAlwv, which should not have been re- 
jected by Wesseling ad Petit, and Taylor ad Demosth. ut sup. The sense 
of the common reading is this: “ That it be not lawful to propose any law 
for a private individual, unless the same apply to the state in general; and 
that too with the approbation of not less than 6000 citizens, giving secret 
votes in the assembly.” It is true that the passage reads connectedly and 
smoothly without the addition of these words, as Wesseling remarks; but a 
law which is proposed applicable to a whole state, cannot be said to be pro- 
posed for a single individual ; nor is it then a privilegium, but a general pro- 
vision; whence it follows that there ean be no necessity to make any peculiar 
and extraordinary regulations concerning it. Moreover, if we follow the 
common reading, no mention whatever is made of such privilegia. Ando- 
cides, however, shows that these were taken into consideration, though under 
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site number ensured, [274] the law had to be subjected 
to further proceedings before it was ultimately enacted. 
For, as the votes of the people were in fact nothing more 
than a permission to the author to lay his motion before 
the Nomothetz, the final adoption or rejection of it rested 
exclusively with them*; and indeed it is highly probable, 
that such measures, interfering as they did with the regu- 
lar and established system of the laws, much more fre- 
quently met with the latter than the former reception— 
perhaps that they were never adopted except on the most 
just and reasonable grounds. Again, the nature and pur- 
port of the above-mentioned provision evidently discoun- 
tenances any thing like facility in bringing such laws even 
before the Nomothetz, at least in the ordinary and re- 
gular manner. For, as the usual numbers of citizens who 
attended the assemblies did not much exceed six thou- 
sand, it is evident that the votes of so great a proportion 
of them could scarcely ever be [275] obtained in favour of 
the measure proposed. And hence Demosthenes, when 
he deems extreme accuracy unnecessary, in several places 
speaks as if such privilegia did not even exist in the re- 
public of Attica’. . 

the restrictions which I have mentioned above: de Myster. p. 12. (alluding 
doubtless to the same law which is cited by Demosthenes )—M75e én’ avdpt 
vomov eeivan Ccivat, cay ph Tov adroy émi maow ’AOnvators’ edy ph étaxioxAlots - 
d6én, KpvBSnv WndiSouévors. Now the passage in Demosthenes yields pre- 
cisely the same sense by the insertion of the two words édv uy, which might 
very easily have been lost from the circumstance of their having occurred 
just before, or from the preceding word 7107. I think, therefore, that this 
emendation is better than that proposed by Reiske, who however in other 
respects has understood and explained this passage the best of all the com- 
mentators. He would merely insert the letter 7; which I am inclined to 


reject for the additional reason that not only in Andocides, but also in this 
very oration of Demosthenes, p. 715. init. a similar exception commences 
with the same words éav ui. 

® Reiske has understood this rightly, though he is mistaken in attributing 
to the people what, according to the institution of Solon, belonged to the 
Nomothete. It is manifest that the émxeiporovla of the people on privilegia 
differed only from that on the laws in general, in the fact of a certain number 
of yotes, 6000 or upwards, being requisite. 

° Demosth. adv. Aristocrat. p. 649. in Stephan, 2. p. 1132. which passages 
would be misapplied by any one who (with Taylor on the above passage in 
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This provision respecting privileges bears a great simi- 
larity to another, which is inserted in the same oration of 
Demosthenes, on those punished with infamy (étip/a), 
and debtors to the treasury. This latter interdicts any 
proposition being made to the people relative to the 
restoration of the infamous to their former rights, or to 
the total or partial remission of debts to those who owe 
either to the public or the sacred treasury, unless six 
thousand citizens at least shall have granted impunity 
(aSeva) to the author of the intended proposal, by secret 
suffrage in the assembly: and even in this case it is en- 
joined that the proposal be made in strict conformity with 
the will of the senate and people’. Properly, indeed, this 
provision was solely applicable to psephismata: it might, 
however, possibly extend also to laws [276], if any were 
proposed of such a nature as to confer upon debtors an 
easy remission of their debts, or upon the infamous a 
ready restoration to their former rights, even without the 
payment of their fines. Such an one was the law of 
Timocrates, which Demosthenes impugns, and contends 
to have been illegally (wapavduws) proposed, on the 
grounds that Timocrates neither obtained permission to 
consult the people (aSea), nor proposed and recom- 
mended his bill to the senate and people previously to 
bringing it before the court of the Nomothetz’. 


the oration against Timocrates), forgetful of the words of Andocides, should 
pronounce the clause édy wy—KpdBonv Wnpiouévois to be spurious. 

1 Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 714. seq. wndt wept t&v ariuwv, bras xph 
emitivous avtovs clyat, und mepl TOY dpelAdvTwy Tots Oeois 7} TH Syuoolw TaV 
-AOnvalwy, rep apécews TOD dpAHmaTos 7) Tdkews, Edy wh Unpioapevwy AOnvatwv 
why &devav mpGroy, wy Zharrov ékarirxAlwy, ois dy ddén, KpdBSnv WhpiSomevors. 
tére © ekeivar xpnuarivew, Kal bri dv tH Bovdf cal ro Shum Soxyj. The 
meaning of the expression zep! tdfews is explained by Ulpian in loc. p. 450. 
Ben. although the passage is probably imperfect or corrupt. As we now have 
it, Ulpian explains &eots, which needed no explanation, and that too in 
such a manner as clearly shows that the exposition properly belongs to the 
word rdéis. But something seems to have been lost.—Upon this law see 
Boeckh. Publ. Cécon. i. lib. iii. §. 13. 

2 Orat. adv. Timoerat. ut sup. xpiv ce, & TyudKpares, <idéra roy vduoy 
révde, dv dvéyver, ef rt dixcuoy eBobAov mparrew, mporov ev Mpdcodov ypdac~ 
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There was nothing against which the proposer of a 
new law had more carefully to be on his guard, than lest 
his measure should contain anythmg at variance with the 
established laws. ’Evavtiov Sé vowov pn eEetvat tiOévae 
TOV VOLOV TOV KeLwévwv pndevi, are the actual words of 
a law quoted by Demosthenes in the oration against 
Timocrates*. The custom which prevailed at Rome* 
was unknown at Athens, that a new law should invalidate 
an old one; as was also the ancient clause in the statutes 
of the former state, providing impunity if any thing should 
be done in consequence of that law in contradiction to 
others’. At Athens, therefore, no new law could be 
proposed, unless the old one was first rescinded by the 
Nomothetze—and we have before seen that for this very 
purpose advocates were appointed by the people to de- 
fend such as were proposed to be abolished. On the 
other hand, it was forbidden to rescind an old law without 
[277] immediately substituting a new one.in its place’. 
About this latter provision, however, we shall speak 
hereafter: the former is alleged by Demosthenes’, in 
impugning the laws of Leptines and Timocrates, in a 
manner which makes it evident that it did not only apply 
to those laws which were at variance with the whole of 
any old law, but to those also, whose individual clauses 
were opposed to individual clauses in the old ones. So 
solicitous were the ancient legislators that the Athenian 
jurisprudence should in no respect be obstructed or im- 
peded by the existence of several laws of different pur- 


Gat mpds rHv BovAry, eita TH Shu SiartexOjvar’ xa) obrws, ei macw *AOnvalois 
eddie, ypdpew rad vowoberciy wep) rovTwy. And respecting &%dea he says a 
little before: %ypaev—od mporebévTos ovdévos wep) rovTwy, ovd5t So0clons 
adelas Adve. f 

3 P. 710. Compare ady. Leptin. p. 486. 

4 Livy, ix. 34. 

5 See Cicero, Ep. Att. iii. 23. Brisson de formulis, lib. ii. p- 188. and 
Heinece. Antig. Rom. i. 2. 2. 

° Demosth. ady. Timocrat. p. 710. seq. adv. Leptin. p. 485. Compare 
Petit Leg. Att. p. 184. 

7 See Demosth. ady. Leptin, and adv. Timocr, ut supra. 
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port upon one subject; so fearful were they that the 
more inexperienced and ignorant citizens should be ex- 
posed to the malicious accusations of the more cunning 
and better versed in law, and that the judges themselves 
should be at a loss to distinguish right from wrong when 
two contending parties adduced entirely different laws in 
defence of the same cause. 

Lastly: in proposing laws, as well as decrees, care was 
to be taken that they contained nothing derogatory to the 
majesty of the state, nothing unjust, nothing which en- 
dangered the public welfare—but on this point it is 
unnecessary to say more. 

If a single one of these precautionary regulations was 
omitted or neglected by the author of a new law, he could 
be accused of unconstitutional measures (zrapdévopa) by 
any citizen who pleased*. The trial was held before the 
judges of the Heliza, in the same manner and order, 
undoubtedly, as we have already indicated, in describing 
the accusations against psephismata: for which reason it 
is unnecessary here to repeat them’. I will merely add, 
[278] that the proposer of either a law or psephisma was 
only liable to prosecution within the year after proposing 


§ Demosth. adv. Timoer. p. 705. édy 5é Tis ToUTwY Ey TL Tapakh TE Bovado- 
eva di8wor ypdperba (sc. 5 vduos). 

9 See chap. 2. of this Book. We must not, however, omit in this place a 
decree preserved by Demosthenes, de Coron. p. 261. relative to the accusation 
of a law of this kind: —’Em) “Apxovros ToAukaAgéous, wunvds BonSpomucvos exrn 
ém) déica, pudjs mputavevovons Immo0owvridos* Anuocdévns Anuoobévovs Mat- 
aneds eiohveyre vouov.cis Td TpLnpapxiKdy Gy7l Tod mporépov, Ka by af cvvré- 
Aetar Foav tay Tpinpdpxwy’ Kal emexeipordvncev  BovrAy Kal 6 Sfjos* Kad 
arhveyxe wapavouwy ypaphy Anuocbever TlarpoxAjs PAveds. nal 7d méurtoyv 
Bépos TGY Whpev ob AaBay, arérive Tas TevTaKoglas Spaxuds. The words 
érexeip. % Bovd. kal 6 Snu. must apparently be referred to that émixeiporovla 
of the people, by which they determined whether any law might be referred 
to the final decision of the Nomothete, or should be rejected at once, and 
which took place annually on the eleventh of Hecatombeon. We must, 
therefore, suppose that Patrocles prosecuted Demosthenes after this émye- 
porovia, but before the session of the Nomothetz. For it is certain that the 
date attached to this psephisma, the sixteenth of Boedromion, is not meant 
to designate the time when Demosthenes proposed his law, but that in which 
the psephisma itself was drawn up. 
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it: for after the expiration of that period, though the 
measure might equally be impugned, yet the author of it 
was davumevOuvos, unaccountable; however unjust, per- 
nicious, or contradictory to the existing laws it might 
appear to be’. This point is clear and unquestionable ; 
doubts, however, [279] may be raised before what judges 
these causes were tried. It might be conjectured, from 
a certain law in the oration against Timocrates, that the 
Nomothete alone took cognizance of them: for it is there 
enjoined that none of the ancient laws shall be repealed 
except before that body: and that even in this case it be 
done only by substituting a new one in place of the old’. 
This Jaw, however, undoubtedly relates to the regular 
annual review of the laws which was held at the com- 
mencement of the year, for the express purpose of abro- 
gating old and enacting new ones: for which reason I 
adduced it before in describing and discussing that re- 
view. But the question is, could laws be impugned and 


1 Argum. 2. Demosth. orat. Leptin. p. 453. Ndéyos yap jv, roy ypdwavrTa 
vomov 2) Whpiopa mere evavTdy pi) civoar bredOvvoy. duads—kad oftw kate Toy 
yduov (Tod véuov, or Tay véuwv Taylor, which is unnecessary) eéfv moteto ban 
Tas Kkatnyoplas, Kav of ypdpayres Uw nivddvwy Got. Compare Demosth. 
p. 501. and Ulpian, p. 296. Ben.—Wolf, Proleg. ad Lept. p. exxxxiii. not. 
145, after proposing the opinion of which we have before spoken, that all 
laws which were brought in during the year were reserved till the first 
Prytany of the new year, to be examined by the regular council of the 
Nomothetz, by whose approbation and consent they became valid; Wolf, I 
say, adds, that in his opinion the author of the law was not accountable, nor 
evoxos TH Tay mapavduwy ypaph, before this second scrutiny of his measure. 
“ Quare cavi” (says he) “ne cum Petito et reliquis, quos vidi, hoe in genere 
dicerem, latorem indemnem fuisse exacto 4 lege lata anno.” I cannot coin- 
cide in this opinion of the learned writer. For, in the first place, the passage 
in the argument of the oration against Leptines, which is the only evidence 
on which we have to depend, states no more than what Petit asserts, p. 183: 
so that we may retort upon Wolf what he urged against Petit, “ vellem sen- 
tentiam suam uno antiquo teste probasset.” In the next place, the assertion 
of the author of the argument, that the same held good for the proposers of 
psephismata, sufficiently shows that Petit has understood him correctly. For 
what could the court of the Nomothetz have to do with psephismata? And 
lastly, the opinion of Wolf, which appears to have given rise to this explana- 
tion, is, as I have before endeavoured to show, sufficiently improbable, 

2 Demosth, adv. Timocrat. p. 710. I have already given the law itself: 
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repealed at no other time than this regular session of the 
Nomothete? The oration of Demosthenes against Lep- 
tines (the only one now extant of the kind) renders such 
a supposition untenable. For in that oration we find that 
a certain law for withdrawing all immunities previously 
granted, is impugned, though the author, Leptines, is no 
longer liable to a prosecution, because the prescribed 
term of a year had expired since its proposal. [280] Yet 
this cause was most unquestionably tried before the 
Heliasts, and not before the Nomothetz‘®. 

It seems, therefore, that we must come to this conclu- 
sion: that the old laws (that is, those which had been 
established by long use) could not be abrogated or 
changed except before the Nomothete at one particular 
time of the year; but that the more recent ones, which 
had been in force for a brief period only, could be im- 
peached in the Helizea by any one and at any time—a 
conclusion which precisely agrees with the case of Lep- 
tines’ law*. ‘Trials, therefore, of this kind appear to 
have differed from the other adyaves wapavdueor in these 
two respects alone; viz. first, that the author was liable 
to no penalty, though the law was condemned—since it 
was the latter only which was prosecuted, and not the 
former: and secondly, that advocates (cvvdixor) were 
appointed by the people for that very reason to under- 
take the defence of the impugned law at the trial; al- 
though it is exceedingly probable that the author of it 
was himself elected one of the number®. The reason 
why Demosthenes, while he accuses the law of Leptines, 
at the same time proposes to the judges a better substi- 
tute himself, which he pledges to introduce in its place, 


3 This is satisfactorily proved by Wolf, Proleg. p. cxxxxi, not. 144. 

4 For it is highly probable, that it was proposed the year before the ac- 
cusation was brought. See Wolf, Proleg. p. Ixiii. seq. 

5 Demosthenes mentions four cbvdicor of Leptines’ law having been nomi- 
nated by the people, p. 501—3; but as in other similar cases the number is 
always jive, Wolf infers that Leptines himself made the fifth, with whom 
I perfectly agree. See Proleg. p. cxxxxv. 
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seems to be rather to induce the judges, by the prospect 
of having a more useful law:enacted instead, to repeal 
that to which he objects, than because such a substitute 
was required to be proposed at the ‘trial in the same 
manner as before the Nomothete. It must not be sup- 
posed, that upon the rejection of Leptines’ law, his own 
immediately [281] became valid instead; but that it was 
still necessary to wait for the regular session of the No- 
mothetz, before whom alone new laws could be proposed, 
and to whose notice Demosthenes promises the judges 
that his own shall be presented®. And here we will con- 
clude our remarks upon the laws. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On War, Peace, Confederacies, and Commerce 


with other Nations. 


We must now offer to the notice of the reader a few 
brief remarks upon the third of those subjects which we 
before stated were discussed and determined by the peo- 
ple in assembly. Under this head we shall comprise 
war, peace, confederacies, and general intercourse with 
foreign states—over all which matters the body of the 
people have, in democratical states, the exclusive control. 
There is, however, in this department of state affairs, 


® See Demosth. p. 487. and 498. As to his assertion in p. 487. Tod vduov 
Avdévros, Tov TapeicevexXMevTa KUpioy civat capGs 6 maraids KeAcvEL vdpos. 
I am inclined to imagine that this wadads vduos related only to those laws 
which were proposed before the Nomothete. And hence Demosthenes 
declares his reluctance to have recourse to this law, “lest,” says he, ‘‘any one 
should contradict me upon it.” If, we may ask, this law really enjoined 
that when one law was repealed by the judges, its substitute immediately 
became valid, what was the use of the authority of the Nomothete? It is 
much more probable, that when any law was repealed by the judges, the old 
ones, if any such had been abrogated by that law, resumed their authority 
till a new one could be substituted before the Nomothete. 
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nothing very recondite or requiring elaborate and copious 
elucidation. No one, who has read even Thucydides 
alone, or a few of the Philippics of Demosthenes, will be 
ignorant that at Athens [282] neither war could be de- 
clared, nor armies raised, nor the command of them con- 
ferred upon any general, except by the express command 
of the people. It was the people that determined the 
number of the soldiers and the magnitude of the fleets to 
be sent out; the classes from which the levies should be 
made*, whether citizens, aliens, allies, or slaves; the 
amount of pay to be given to the soldiers, and from 
what source it should be derived’; how many, and at 
what price, mercenaries should be engaged*®. To the 
people also the generals regularly sent due notice by 
letters of all their motions; from them they requested, by 
the same means, the necessary supplies, and desired to 
know their further pleasure in all cases; and these letters 
were read by the scribe to the people in assembly *. 

With the people, again, rested the appointment of am- 
bassadors’; they assigned, in a decree, the duties which 
they were deputed to perform®, and determined the 
amount of their salary’. And the latter, on their return, 
related the result of their embassy first to the senate, 
and afterwards to the assembly of the people*®. The 


1 See Isocrat. Social. p. 400. Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 45—6. 

2 Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 48. with which compare Thucyd. v. 47. vi. 31. 
Upon the different amounts of the soldiers’ pay in general, see Meursius, 
Lect. Att. ii. 8. Petit, Leg. Att. p. 662. Lips. de Milit. Rom. v. 16. 
Boeckh, Publ. Econ. i. p. 131. 

3 Aristoph. Acharn. v. 158. 169. and Schol. ad Plut. v. 173. Boeckh, ut 
sup. p. 291. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 10. 

5 A®schin. de Fals. Leg. p. 201. 202. and elsewhere. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the senate were authorized by the people to appoint ambassadors. 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 249, 250. 

6 AMschin. p. 231. 275. Of this kind is the celebrated decree of Demos- 
thenes, de Coron. p. 288. 

7 Or journey-money, épddiov: see Aristoph. Acharn, 65. Demosth, de 
Fals. Leg. p. 390. Boeckh, p. 255. 

8 Aschin, p. 211. and compare p. 227—231. 
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same may be said also [283] of those who were sent to 
the meeting of the Amphictyons, the Hieromnemones and 
Pylagorz’®. , 

Even the ambassadors from foreign’ states had access 
first to the senate, which, after being informed of the 
object of their arrival, and having drawn up a previous bill 
(rpoBovrevpa), introduced them to the people in the 
assembly. The latter, having heard the commission with 
which they were charged, and learnt the opinion of the 
senate, now turned their attention to the different 
schemes, proposals, and advice tendered by the orators ; 
and having drawn up a decree in conformity with what 
they judged the best counsel, presented it by way of 
answer to the ambassadors’. ‘They moreover determined 
upon the honours to be conferred upon the latter, if any 
such were deemed expedient; as, for instance, a seat on 
the front tiers of benches in the theatre (zpoedpia), main- 
tenance in the town hall (ctrnovws év mpvraveim), and 
similar privileges’. We are told by Julius Pollux, that 
the third of the regular assemblies was properly devoted 
to the audience of ambassadors—upon which statement 
I have already made some remarks’. 

Moreover, the people, as we have said, had the power 
of making peace, alliances, and treaties with other na- 
tions. For they considered in assembly the terms offered 
by, or to be offered to, the enemy; [284] and when these 
had been agreed upon to the satisfaction of both parties, 


9 On these offices see Tittmann de Amphictyonibus, p. 83. seqq. His 
statement that the office of Hieromnemon was perpetual derives some con- 
firmation from a passage of Plutarch, An seni gerenda respubl. p. 794. 
Kabdmep hy ob viv "A@hynot weraxepiin THs e& ’Apelov mdyou RovaAjs émora- 
clay, kal vy Ala 7d mpooxiua THs Audirtuovlas, hv cod Sid rod Blov mdévros 4 
marpis dvaréetxe: for these words, I apprehend, apply to the office of 
Hieromnemon. That the affairs of the Amphictyons were discussed in 
assembly is clear from /Eschines adv. Ctesiph. p. 516. seq. 

1 Pollux, viii. 96. Alschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 288—9. Thucyd. v. 45. 
Orat. de Halones. p, 80. and elsewhere. 

2 7Eschin, adv. Ctesiphont. p. 466—7. 

3 Book i, chap. 1. 
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they appointed certain persons to conclude and ratify 
them by oath in the name of the people, and sent others 
to receive a mutual engagement from the enemy’. To 
these should be added that peculiar kind of treaties 
called ot¥uPora, or conditional agreements with foreign 
nations, those especially with which Athens had more 
frequent intercourse, concerning the giving and receiving 
rights between the citizens of each, or, to use the ex- 
pression of Livy, juris prebendi repetendique commer- 
cium®. For it must be remembered, that although the 
technicalities of such treaties, as the office of drawing up 
and ratifying them, belonged at Athens to the Thesmo- 
theta and the judges, yet they could not be entered into 
at all except by the permission of the people’. If, how- 
ever, any foreign state had refused these rights to the 
citizens of Attica, or been guilty of any hostilities towards 
them, yet not of sufficient extent to authorize a declara- 
tion of war; there were certain methods of reprisal, such 
as avdporn iat, cdrat, and others, (now called Repres- 
salia), to which recourse could be had against the offend- 
ing party, and for which provision was either made by 
the laws or the jus civile, or else resolutions were passed 
by the people adapted to each particular occasion’. 
The people had also [285] the right of determining in 
assembly concerning the spoils (evar) which had been 
captured in war, whether they had been taken lawfully 
or otherwise, and whether they should be restored or 
retained °. 
4 Specimens of the form of these treaties will be found in Thucydides, iv. 
118, v. 18, 19, 23. 47. 
5 On these otuBoda, see Harpocrat. in v. and Valesius, p. 178. 332. 


feel also Spanheim, Orb. Rom. ii. cap. 17. and, above all, Hudtwalcker, 
de Dietet. p. 123. 

6 Orat. de Halones. p. 78. Compare Pollux, viii. 88. Petit. Leg. Att. 
p. 676. 

7 See Hugo Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, iii. 2. p. 1045. ed. Beeman. 
(Freft. 1699.) On ardpornila, or avBporhiov, see Petit, Leg. Att. p. 622. 
seq.; and on odAa, or ctda, see the second argument to the oration of De- 
mosthenes against Timocrates, p. 695. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 177. 

8 Demosth. ady. Timocrat, p, 703. 23. Cf, Liban. Argum, p, 694, 20. 
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Lastly, the people decided upon the disposal and 
treatment of all who had been conquered or surrendered 
themselves in war. In illustration of this, I shall instance 
the celebrated case of the Mitylenzans, in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, part of whom were by order of 
the people put to death, and part compelled to surrender 
their territory to the occupation of colonists from At- 
tica. Thucydides has given a copious account of the 
manner in which this case was discussed and determined 
in the assembly*®. The tribute of the allies was also a 
subject of which the people had the decision. These 
were originally defined by Aristides, to whom the people 
had deputed the task at the request of the allies them- 
selves; but they were afterwards increased at the recom- 
mendation of Alcibiades, by a body of ten commissioners, 
of whom Alcibiades himself was one. And if any of the 
allies petitioned for a diminution or remission of their 
tribute, the propriety of granting it was taken into con- 
sideration at the assembly, as we might safely infer, even 
if there were no examples to prove it’. But on a subject 
involving so little doubt or uncertainty we have already 
said enough: we will proceed to the discussion of the 
next question. 


9 Thucyd. iii. cap. 36—49. : 
1 Demosth, in Theocrin, p. 1833—4. Compare Alschines, ady. Ctesiph. 
p. 492. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


On the Revenues, and their management and disposal, 
as far as related to the Assemblies. 


[286] The ordinary revenues of the republic of Attica 
were derived from three principal sources; taxes, of 
which there were many different kinds; fines and con- 
fiscations, which accrued either to the public or the 
sacred treasury; and tributes of the allies, which were 
originally kept at Delos, under the immediate control of 
the allies themselves, but were subsequently removed to 
Athens and appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
Athenians’. The above sources of the revenues are 
comprised by Aristophanes’ in the following verses :— 

Kal mp@roy pev Adyioar Havas, pr) Whois GAN ard xetpds, 
Tov dédpoy nuty ard rdv wédeay EvAANBSyv Tov mpoordyra* 
Ka&@ rovrov Ta Tédyn xe@pis, Kal Tas TONS ExaTooTUs, 
IIpuraveta, €radd’, dyopas, Ays€vas, puoOodvs Kat Snpidrpara. 


Tovtav mAynpepa Taddarr éeyyds Suryidia ylyverac jpiv. 


The 7é\7 here mentioned are the tributes of the re- 
sident aliens and freedmen, the duties on the different 
arts, and similar exactions. The éxatoorai appear to 
have been certain harbour duties collected in the Pi- 
reeus, although mention is more commonly made [287] 
of the wevtnxooty, or tax of a fiftieth. The poet 
enumerates ayopal and Aspéves, because a duty was 
imposed in the markets and harbours on goods sold, 
imported, or exported. Muc@ot, I apprehend, are what 
other writers denominate prcOepata or picOacers, the 
rents of houses, lands, pastures, and other public pro- 


1 On the whole subject of the Athenian revenues, the reader must consult 
the valuable work of Boeckh on the Public Economy of Athens, i. p. 320. 
seqq. My reason for not mentioning the Liturgies in this place will be 
evident to all. Ov yap icowwwve? Tats Snuoolous mpoaddois Kad mepiovotas TadTa 
tavakémar ovdéy, as Demosthenes observes, ady. Leptin. p. 464. 

2 Vesp. v. 654. 

At 
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perty, which were let to, and farmed by, private indi- 
viduals. IIputaveta are certain sums deposited by liti- 
gants before a trial, and corresponding to the Latin 
sacramenta. Anp.sompata are confiscated property, the 
proceeds of which, when sold, accrued to the treasury: 
the remaining terms require no explanation. 

A certain scribe called dvtuypadeds® regularly drew 
up the accounts of these revenues, and laid them before 
the people every Prytany; in the first assembly of which 
the lists of confiscated property were also read. We are 
told, too, by Julius Pollux‘, that notice was then given of 
all inheritances which had been entered upon during the 
previous year—evidently with the view of making it pub- 
licly known to what individuals the property demised 
had descended. 

It cannot be doubted that the entire control and man- 
agement of these various revenues was vested exclusively 
in the people. For if on any occasion some project was 
proposed either for acquiring new supplies, or increasing 
[288] or in any way altering the old, who but the people 
can we suppose to have decided upon the matter, even 
though we are nowhere expressly assured that such was 
the case? We have already seen that the tributes of the 
allies were included in the business of which the people 
assumed to themselves the direction in assembly: and 
why should they not have had the same power over the 
taxes, the harbour duties, and similar sources of revenue? 
especially since they indisputably had the regulation of 
the coinage’, the weights and measures’, the import- 

8 fEschin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 417. "Avtvypaeds fv xeporovnrds ti mores, 
bs Kal? Exdorny mputavelay dmedoyifero Tas mpocddous TS Shug. But in the 
age of ischings and Demosthenes, the duties of the dyrvypapeds wholly 
devolved on the steward of the Theorica, 7G Tapla trav Cewpixay, until the 
original practice was restored, as it appears by a law of one Hegemon. See 


Petit, Leg. Att. p. 341. Taylor ad A’schin. ut sup, 
4 Pollux, vili. 95. 


5 Aristoph. Ran. v. 782. Eccles, v, 815. Atheneus, xv. ¢. 9. p, 438. 
Schweigh. See also Boeckh, ii. p. 136. 


° There is a decree upon this subject among Boeckh’s Inscriptions, xix. 
Tab. viii. 
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ation, exportation, and sale of merchandise’; and the 
tight of determining upon the admission or exclusion of 
strangers to or from the harbours of Attica*, and upon 
many other things of a similar nature. Now we may 
fairly infer, that if the people had the management of the 
various affairs just enumerated, they had likewise the 
management of all of the like description. 

As to fines, these were imposed not only by sentence 
of court or by the senate, but also occasionally by the 
people, in as much as the latter sometimes took cogni- . 
zance of certain crimes in the assembly. Fines, however, 
when once imposed, could only be remitted by the peo- 
ple; nor could a remission even be proposed to them 
in assembly, unless leave (adeva) had been previously 
granted to the proposer by the secret votes of not less 
than six thousand citizens®. If the debtor himself had 
presumed to petition for such remission, [289] either in 
the senate or the assembly, without having obtained 
leave to do so, the laws enjoined that he should be im- 
peached by évdecEvs, in the manner of those who had got 
themselves appointed judges when in debt to the public 
treasury. If some intercessor in behalf of the debtor 
had preferred the same unauthorised petition, his whole 
property was confiscated ; and the Proedrus who had 
allowed the people to vote upon such an occasion, was 
pronounced infamous, dtipos’. 

If at any time the ordinary revenues were insufficient 
for the exigences of the state, and it was deemed requi- 
site in consequence to have recourse to some extraordi- 
nary means of supplying the treasury—a thing of not 


7T Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 433. See Boeckh, i. p. 58,59. There is 
great obscurity in the passage of Aristophanes, Eccles. v. 814. ods olc@’ 
éxei’ ofSofe, ro wep) Tay &A@Y; the remark of the Scholiast is brief: épy- 
picayro yap avtovs evwvorépous ecivat, kal Td Whdicwa &xvpov yéeyove. 

8 Thucyd. i, 139. Plutarch, Pericl. cap. 30. Diodor. xii. cap. 39. 

9 The words of the law, from Demosth. adv. Timocerat. p. 714, 715, I 
have already given in chap. vil. 

1 This law, or rather a part of the former law, is extant in Demosth. 
p. 716. See Petit, Leg. Att. p. 470. 
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unfrequent occurrence in time of war; in such an emer- 
gency it was the duty of the people to discuss and de- 
termine in assembly what expedients should be adopted 
as the most effectual means of removing the difficulty. 
Thus we read that one Pythocles recommended the 
people to buy in all the lead at the market price, and, 
having thus secured the monopoly, to sell it out for three 
times as much, as a means of increasing the funds of the 
treasury’. Similarly too the people, at the instigation 
of Iphicrates, imposed upon proprietors of houses a cer- 
tain duty on all upper stories projecting into the street, 
and all doors opening upon the public’, Sometimes the 
state circulated a coinage of low value, and authorised it 
to pass current at a higher rate than it was intrinsically 
worth. This also they intended as a subsidy to the trea- 
sury, by compelling all the citizens and resident aliens 
to make use of it in their commerce with each other 
within the city and the limits of the empire, for a definite 
period at least. Thus, for example, in the archonship 
of Callias, a copper coin appears to have been struck as 
an equivalent for one of silver*. ‘The people, moreover, 
[290] sometimes imposed upon the allies the payment of 
additional sums of money; as we read in the oration 
against Theocrines, that ten talents were exacted from 
the Melians, under pretence of fining them for having 
given refuge to certain pirates. The decree was in this 
case proposed by one Meerocles*. But in time of war 


2 Aristotle, or rather the author of the Gconomics, ii. 36. 
3 Polyzn. iii. 9. 30. 
¢ To this the following passage in Aristophanes refers. Eccles. v. 810. 
seq. 
B. Tovs xaAkovs © exelvous nvixa 
eynoioducd’, odk olo0a; A. kad kardy yé pou 
Td Kduw eyéver’ exeivo’ mwrAay yap Bérpus 


METI Garhpa Thy yudboy XaAK@v exw" 

eel’, bméxovtos &pr. wou Toy OvAakor, 

avéxpay 6 Khpvk, wh déxecOa wndéva, 

XaAKody Td AorTdy, apyupS yap Xpoucba. 

See Boeckh, ii. p. 136. 
5 P. 1389. 
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the most frequent method of supplying the deficiency of 
the treasury was by imposing a property-tax, called 
elogopa, to be paid by all (except the lowest class, who 
were not rated by their property), whether citizens or 
aliens, according to the amount of their fortunes, and 
divided into certain companies called Symmoriz; the 
exact nature of which, hitherto but imperfectly under- 
stood, has lately been fully and admirably explained by 
Boeckh*. This tribute, then, was on such an occasion 
enjoined by the people in assembly, who also assigned 
the amount required’, and, as it would seem, appointed 
certain exactors, called éxdoyets*, to enforce the pay- 
ment of it. These officers had likewise to apportion to 
each citizen the precise sum which fell to his share to 
contribute, as we are informed by Suidas; [291] for to 
that effect I conceive the following passage should be 
interpreted: dzrore déoe ypypata Tods ToniTas ecodépery, 
Tovtous kata dtvaywy (each in proportion to his own 
resources) of Kanovmevos éxroyets Siéypadov®. The di- 
vision of the citizens into classes according to their for- 
tune, devolved upon the Strategi’. The method, how- 
ever, and system of making this division was not always 
the same. If any one conceived that an improvement 
could be introduced, he was at liberty to propose to the 
people a law to that effect, which, if deemed worthy of 
consideration, it was necessary for him to submit to the 
further inspection and approbation of the Nomothete, 


6 Publ. Econ. ii, p. 29—79. 
7 Vid. Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1208. Aristoph. Eccles. v. 818. 
Td  Wayxos odx rayres jets Suyupwer 
rddavr eccoOa TevTadoe TH ToAEL 
Ths Tecoupakocris, hy enrdpio’ Evpimldns ; 
where the Scholiast informs us: ofros @ypae, tecoupaxoorhy cioeveyretv 
amd Tis ovalas eis Td Kowwér. 

8 See Suidas in v. Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 611. in Polycel. p. 1209. 

9 Others, however, and Suidas himself in érvyvdmoves, emvypadets, Siaypa- 
pels, Sidypaypa, assert that this was the office ry émvypapéwr, or Siarypapéewr. 
See Boeckh, i. p. 169. May not, however, the same magistrate have been 
variously designated according to the various duties which he performed ? 

1 See Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p. xciv. 
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as above described by us in treating of the method of 
enacting and repealing laws. And the same holds good 
of the other kind of extraordinary liturgy, the trierar- 
chies ; for that eia@opa must be considered as an extra- 
ordinary service, is well known. The performance of 
these trierarchies was also regularly defined by law; 
and any alteration or improvement in the system could 
be suggested to the people just as in the rest of the 
laws’. 

[292] A distinction, however, must be made between 
the above compulsory duties, appointed and enforced by 
law, and the voluntary contributions called ériddces. It 
was usual, whenever a larger expenditure was required 
than the state of the finances seemed to justify, for the 
Prytanes to convene an assembly, where, after stating to 
the people the inability of the treasury to furnish the re- 
quisite sum, they exhorted them to aid the commonwealth 
by voluntary subscriptions proportioned to the amount of 
their respective fortunes. Upon this such as were willing 
to contribute, used to rise and specify with a loud voice 
the amount of the donations they proposed to give; while 
others who were more tardy, or whose love of money 
appeared at least as strong as that of their country, were 
urged, exhorted, and implored to follow the example set 
them by their more zealous fellow citizens. Those who 
resolved to give nothing, either remained silent or sneaked 
away from the assembly*; for their reluctance could not, 
of course, in a contribution professedly voluntary, be 


2 Most of my readers will have some acquaintance with the oration of 
Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, which is the oldest of his deliberative orations ; 
although it does not contain the actual law upon the subject, but appears to 
haye been rather designed to sound the feelings of the people, and prepare 
them for a measure which Demosthenes probably intended to propose, but 
eventually did not. For a law on the trierarchies which is recorded de 
Coron, p. 261—2, is a widely different, and much later one, it having been 
carried Ol. 1103, while the oration de Symmoriis was written O]. 106, 3. 
See Boeckh. ii. p. 112. seq. 

5 See the Characters of Theophrastus, cap. 22. and Casaubon. Compare 
Plutarch, Alcib. cap. 10. Phocion, cap. 9. Athenzeus, iy. cap. 19. 
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overcome by compulsion. The names of those who en- 
gaged to subscribe, together with the amount promised, 
were copied upon tablets and exposed before the statues 
of the Eponymi, until payment of the sum‘. 

It is but natural to infer that the people also took into 
consideration at their assemblies the entire question of 
the management, disposal, and use of the public finances: 
we will however adduce a few examples in illustration of 
the fact. First, then, we find in the oration of Lysias 
against Ergocles*, that the people demanded from the 
generals an account of all money which had been exactcd 
from the allies. [293] We know too from Plutarch® that 
Pericles was ordered by the people to give in his ac- 
counts—though neither of these instances are to be con- 
sidered as ordinary cases. Generally, every magistrate, 
and every one holding a post in any way connected with 
the management of the public money, was required at the 
expiration of his appointment to give an account of his 
-administration to the Logiste. It might indeed some- 
times happen that the Logistee deemed it advisable to 
consult the people upon these accounts, if any question 
arose upon which they did not consider themselves com- 
petent to determine. ‘This however appears to have 
but seldom happened; and whenever we read of the 
people demanding that an account should be given in 


4 Iseeus de Diczogen. hered. p. 54. 38. KAnOels ip’ Exdpou, emddwiev év 
TO Shuy Tpraxoclas dpaxpwos, CAarroy 2 KAcwvupos 6 Kp7s. (this individual was 
probably some péroicos or icoréAys.) Kad Totro érédwrev, odk elohveyKey* 
(fort. éréSane piv, od8 eichveyrey.) GAN em aicxlor emvypaupar: e& érépov 
adrod Totvoua Eumpoobev Tov Erwvigwy. The words é érépov are corrupt ; 
and either something is lost, or we should write ée¢eré6n, or eé€kerro. I do 
not know what alteration Reiske has suggested, as I have not his edition 
at hand. 

5 P. 179. 41, “Yucts ebydloacbe re yphuara amoyodWa Ta ex Tay TédEwY 
ciAnupeva, Kal rovs tpxovras Tovs per exelvov (@pacvBovAov) KaTamAciv 
evOtvas Sécovtas. These tipxovres appear to have been the secretaries, or trea- 
surers, Taya, who used to accompany generals. See Demosth. de Cher- 
sones. p. 101. in Timoth. p. 1187. 

6 Plutarch, Vit. Pericl. cap. 32, 
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either to themselves or the Logistee, we must consider it 
an extraordinary case’. 

[294] It cannot be doubted, and would be superflous 
to prove by examples® that the people decided in all mat- 
ters relating to public works, such as the docks, the 
harbours, the walls, the fortifications, the construction 
and repair of public roads, the temples, the theatres, the 
gymnastic schools, and all similar edifices. One point, 
however, is worthy of notice, which is, that the architects 
themselves appear to have laid before the people the 
plans, estimates, and descriptions which they had drawn 
up for any projected public work. Valerius Maximus’ 
relates of Philo, the architect of the beautiful arsenal at 
Athens, that he gave an account of his plans in the 
theatre (i. e. to the people assembled there), and ex- 
plained them with such eloquence, that the Athenians, 


7 This seems capable of confirmation at least from the authority of Ulpian, 
small as it is, who remarks on Demosth. de fals. leg. p. 246. 377. Ben. 
Aoyiora éxadodvTo of ciodyovres ev TS Shu Tors bmevOdvous. It is, however, 
more probable that the worthy commentator has confounded djuos and 
dicacrhpioy: for Demosthenes in the above passage mentions the latter only. 
Were I convinced of the invariable accuracy and propriety of the expressions 
used by Plutarch, I should quote as testimony a circumstance which he 
relates of Pericles, cap. 23. Tod 5¢ MepixAdous ev TG THs oTparnylas damodo- 
Vou@ S€xa tadrdvreyv dvddrAwpa ypdiayTos, avnrAwpéevey eis Td Séov, 6 Shjuos 
amedéiato, uw) mokuTpaymovnoas, und eAéeykas Td amdppnrov. If, however, 
Plutarch be really correct in this passage, something must have been done 
similar to what I before remarked might occasionally have taken place. 

8 Compare Avschines, in Timarch. p. 104. a passage which has been mis- 
understood by Meursius, de Areopag. cap. 4. That writer tells us, that in 
later times the Areopagites were compelled by a decree of Timarchus to 
refer certain matters to the decision of the people, and that their power was 
thereby diminished. But the decree of Timarchus was evidently not a 
general one; for he had merely proposed to consult that court upon the 
repair of certain edifices around the Pnyx, and that the result of their 
opinion should be laid before the people. The decree therefore had no 
reference whatever to the general power and privileges of the Areopagus. 
The reader may examine the passage itself:—rjs BovAjs THs ev ’Apelw 
mdyy mpdcodoy morouuerns mpos Toy dhmoy Kara 7d Whgtopa Td To’Tov, d obTOS 
eipyker Tep TOY oixhoewy THY ev TH mvuKL, K. T. A. 

9 Lib. viii, cap. 12. Extern. n. 2. 
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themselves the most eloquent nation in the world, extolled 
his proficiency in oratory as much as his genius in art. 
The same writer also relates the following anecdote of 
the statuary Phidias. The Athenians listened with great 
patience in the assembly to his arguments, whilst he re- 
commended that the statue of Minerva should be made 
of marble rather than of ivory, on the grounds that the 
former would be susceptible of a more durable polish. 
When, however, he ventured to hint that it would be 
much cheaper too, they instantly bid him hold his 
tongue’. 

[295] Generally speaking, the people alone could sanc- 
tion any expenditure out of the treasury. In proof of 
this, it will be sufficient to adduce two inscriptions lately 
published by Boeckh’®. One is a psephisma, apparently 
of Ol. 903, by which the Prytanes and Senate are or- 
dered dzrodotvat tots Oeots Ta YpHpwata Ta dperdomeva, 
érreto) TH AOnvala Ta Tpicxyitua TédaVTA avernveyKTaL 
és mod, & Ayyjdicto, vowlopatos HuedaTov. Arrodu- 
Sdvat é amd Tov ypnudtov, a és amddocly éctiw Tots 
Oeots épndicpéva, Ta TE Tapa Tots ‘ENXAnvoTapiats dvTa 
viv, Kal TaN, & EoTL TOUT@Y TOV YpNnLaTaV, Kal Ta éK 
*"Errevdav Sé arode- 


THs SexdTns, erTerdav Trpabn.— 
Souéva fH Tots Oeois Ta ypypata, és TO vedpiov Kal Ta 
Telyn Tots TrEpLovat yYpHaOas YpHwactD. 

The other inscription contains an account of monies 
paid Ol. 92. 3. by the keepers of the sacred treasury of 
Minerva, partly to the Hellenotamiz for the pay of the 
knights and for the diobelia or Theoric distribution, 
partly to the Athlothete and Sacrificers (leporovots) for 
the celebration of festivals and the performance of sacred 
rites, and partly to the generals for the purposes of war: 
and all these monies are said to be expended by the com- 
mand of the people, yygicapévou Tod Snjpov. 


1 Td, lib. i. cap. 1. Extern. n. 8, 
2 Jnscript. i. Tab. 1. and Inscript. iii. Tab. 2. See Boeckh’s Commentary, 
Tom, ii. p. 161—182. and p. 198—205. 
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But, as there were certain kinds of expenditure de- 
fined by law, not of uncertain occurrence, but necessarily 
recurring at particular stated periods,—to provide, for 
example, the feasts and sacred cereménies*, to furnish 
the theorica, and the pay of the knights, [296] the courts, 
the senate‘, and the assemblies—there can be no doubt 
that certain revenues were peculiarly assigned to meet 
this expenditure, and certain sums regularly required 
every year from the various treasurers, so as to render 
it unnecessary for the people to sanction every such 
periodical payment by a formal decree*. And there is 


3 See Lysias in Nicomach. p. 184. 36. Boeckh, i. p. 227. A distinction, 
however, must be made between ordinary and extraordinary sacred rites, the 
expense of which was necessarily always decreed by the people. I am in 
doubt, too, respecting the éopra) ém{9ero1, whether the expense incurred by 
them was defined by the laws. a 

4 On these and other payments (many of the subordinate offices which 
Demosthenes calls épxldi being mercenary), see Boeckh i. p. 244. seqq. 
The people, no doubt, voted by a special decree the extraordinary salaries 
of ambassadors, Nomothetx, &c. See above, chapters vii and viii, 

5 Boeckh has shown that the Colacrete, who distributed the pay to the 
Dicasts, were separately supplied with money for that purpose: i. p. 186. 
385. We are not informed from what sources the pay of the senate and the 
assemblies was derived. Our inscription alone proves that the pay of the 
knights and the Theoric distributions was furnished by the treasury in which 
the tribute of the allies was deposited, and of which the Hellenotamize had 
the care. We cannot be surprised that this treasury was exhausted at that 
time, when all the allies had withdrawn their allegiance. But in later times, 
the office of the Hellenotamiz was abolished, and the Masters of the Theorica 
(of rdv CewpixGy %pxovres) appointed instead. These latter had also a trea- 
sury of their own, which was better or worse supplied according to cireum- 
stances; for its returns were dependant on the administration of the finances, 
éx Tis diouhoews. The people moreover had the option of applying the 
surplus to the purposes of war, or to giving donations; vid. Demosth. in 
Neer. p. 1346. Boeckh. p. 194. It follows of course that these donations 
were larger or smaller, and more or less frequent, as it might happen: they 
were distributed xara, Sjuous, (vid. Demosth. in Leochar. p. 1191.) but whe- 
ther in the assembly or elsewhere I am in doubt. That the former was the 
usual place is not by any means proved by the passage of Aischines to which 
Boeckh refers; p. 237; amépxeoe ex ray exxdAnoidy od Bovdevaedmevor, BAN’ 
dowep ek rev épdvav, 7a mepidvTa veyduevor, adv. Ctesiph. p. 642. Ta 
mepidvra are what is left by the avarice and rapacity of the demagogues. But 


why should we not suppose allusion to be made to the pay for attendance at 
the assembly ? 
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nothing in the decree we have quoted above which tends 
to controvert this opinion. [297] There is no doubt that 
the sums allowed to the Hellenotamia, the fepozovol, and 
the generals, from the treasury of Minerva, were granted 
by an extraordinary edict of the people, because the 
treasuries which ought to have furnished the monies re- 
quired happened at that time to be exhausted. 


CHAPTER X. 


On the Sacred Rites and Religious. Affairs of the 
State. 


This also was a subject of which, as we are informed 
by Julius Pollux’, the people had the direction in their 
assemblies. ‘The Grammarian, after enumerating the 
various kinds of business assigned to the first three 
ordinary assemblies in the Prytany, tells us that they 
discussed 7rep! tepdv Kal dciwy, in the fourth. This ex- 
pression, mept tepdv kal dciwy, is unmeaningly inter- 
preted de sacris et sanctis. ‘The ancient writers, it 
should be observed, designate by the combined words 
iepa xal Oova, every thing either sacred or profane, 
divine or human, in which the citizens collectively par- 
ticipate’, and of which the advantages, protection, or 


1 VITE. .96. 

2 Thus, for example, in a decree cited by Demosth. or in Neer. p. 1380, 
we read: kal wereivan adtots, avmep “AOnvalois péreot, mdytwy, Kad tepav kat 
écfwy. And similarly in the oath of the Ephebi, (Pollux, viii. 105). “Auuva 
8é nad rep icpHv Kal brép dctwy. Taylor has collected a great number of in- 
stances, ad Auschin. ady. Timarch. p. 48. The word dovos has various signi- 
fications, which we may arrange as follows:—Properly, 8c.ov is whatever 
may be lawfully and harmlesly done; a thing which may be put to private 
and profane use; a place which ail may enter, &c. “Oouoy differs from iepdy 
in the same manner as BéByAov from a4BéByAov. See Ammonius in vv. écto0s 
and &BéBynaa. In Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 748, one of the women in the Acro- 
polis, pretending to be seized with the pains of labour, exclaims 

& wérve EidelOur, emiaxés Tod TdKov, 
ws dy cis bciov wdrAw "yd xwplor, 


* 
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administration extend to all alike. Such, for example, 
are the public observances of religion, [298] the priest- 
hood, the temples of the gods, and-all other sacred things ; 
the treasury, the public land, and public property in 
general; the magistracy, the courts, the laws and insti- 
tutions of the state, and in fine the state itself. Pollux, 
therefore, when he tells us that the people determined 
in the fourth assembly qept tepdv Kal daiwv, [299] com- 
prises under this expression every thing relating to the 
government of the state which he had not before parti- 
cularly enumerated. A‘schines speaks in a similar man- 
ner, when he states that the law enjoins éresdav 7d Ka- 
Odpovov meprevexOn Kal 6 Knpv& Tas matplovs ebyas 
evénTat, TpoxXELpoToVvELy TOvs TpoedSpous TeEpl lepav TOV 
matplav Kal knpikav kal mpecBéwv Kai ociwv®. And 
as the subjects hitherto discussed have been écva, we 
will now proceed to make some remarks upon those which 
are properly iepd. 

First, then, we learn from Josephus, that the introduc- 


where the Scholiast rightly explains the word 8a.ov, by eis BéBynAov ral wh 
fepdv, GAN Borov eis ToKeTdv. ered) ev TH aKpowdAct Hoay. From this sense 
of dc.os, comes the substantive % écta, fas. Hom. Od. xvi. 423. Aristoph. 
Plut. 682. Demosth. Mid. p. 548. Hence Demosthenes opposes 7a dcva, 
to fep& xphuara, adv. Timocrat. p. 726, and elsewhere; Sova signifying 
money which may be expended for public and profane purposes; fepd, the 
sacred revenues exclusively. It is true that money was occasionally sup- 
plied from the latter source for the uses of the state; but it was only bor- 
rowed, and was returned on the first opportunity. Demosthenes likewise 
speaks of 7 data d:ofknois in opposition to % fepd, p. 780; whence 8o1a was 
ultimately applied to things which were not sacred, but in ordinary use. 
‘Iepd& ral dora, therefore, mean, sacra et profana. Men too are said to be 
dot01, who are guilty of no crime, i. e. pious, religious, edoeBets, PeoceBets : 
and, dc.ov, Td dikaoy, Td edvoeBEés, Kaapdy, ayvdv. Hence every thing con- 
nected with piety and religion is called Sc1ov; for instance, funeral solemni- 
ties are sometimes termed do1a. ‘H dota signifies both a sacred rite, and 
also sanctity itself. See Homer's Hymn to Mercury, v. 130. and Matthize 
in loc. Demosth. Mid. p. 556. and Ulpian, p. 355. Ben. The remaining 
senses of o10s are easily deducible from the above. For general informa- 
tion upon the word décvos, consult Harpocration and Suidas in v. with the 
commentators. Valekenar ad Ammon. 184. Albert. ad Hesych. in v. 
Ruhken in Timeum, p. 196. 
3 In Timarch, p. 48. 
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tion and prohibition of all new or foreign formularies of 
religion was discussed and determined in the assembly. 
Tots S€ frjropocy (says that writer) ébjxav troduToypadety 
Sid Whgdiopatov Edvov Oedv tov ériTiSevov'. We may 
instance the story told by Alian®, that Demades pro- 
posed to the people a motion for the apotheosis of Alex- 
ander; or the statement of Plutarch °, that divine honours 
were actually decreed to Demetrius Poliorcetes. The 
Athenians, indeed, made so little difficulty in admitting 
strange gods into their national calendar, that their faci- 
lity in this respect was a frequent source of joke with the 
comic poets; and Aristophanes declared that they had 
made their city A.gypt instead of Athens, from the mul- 
titude of Aigyptian deities whose worship they had intro- 
duced among them’. Other foreign gods are mentioned 
by Hesychius; Genetyllis, Corythalia, Pherea*; to which 
may be added the Thracian Bendis, said to be the same 
with Diana, [300] Sabazius, identified with Bacchus, Hyes 
and Attes, from Phrygia, of whom Demosthenes speaks 
with considerable contempt in his Oration de Corond ’, and 
a good many more such mongrel deities. Aristophanes’ 
introduces on the stage (with immense applause, we may 
be sure) a certain god Triballus, tdvtwv PapBaporartos, 
to ridicule the Athenians for allowing the most barbarous 
and out of the way divinities to have a place among the 
polite gods of their country. 

Such new or foreign deities, then, could only be intro- 
duced by the command of the people; and those are, I 
think, in error who assert that the power of sanctioning 
their admission was vested in the Areopagus. ‘There is 


4 Contr. Apion. ii. c. 35. ap. Wessel. ad Petit. p. 70. 

5 Var. Hist. v. cap. 12. 

6 Vit. Demetr. cap. 10O—153. 

7 Atyurtoy abtav thy whAw Temornkacw dvT ’AOqvay. Aristoph. frag. ap. 
Athen. ix. cap. 3. where see Casaubon. 

8 See Hemsterhuis ad Hesych. in v. @co) Eevucot. 

9 P. 318. and the commentators. Strabo, x. p. 722. and Casaubon. Cicero 
de Legg. ii. cap. 15. 

1 Aves, v. 1565. seq. 
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no doubt, indeed, that this court took cognizance of such 
as were charged with worshipping clandestinely unau- 
thorized gods, or introducing on their own account new 
forms of religion—to prove which we need not go beyond 
the history of St. Paul’. But we must distinguish from 
this offence the crime of impiety, avéBeca, which consists, 
not in the hasty assumption of new religions, but in the 
contempt, violation, and neglect of the established one. 
Both may indeed [801] be sometimes combined, as in the 
charge brought against Socrates, viz. that he was guilty 
TOU adiKkely, ods pev 7) TOALS Vomler Beods, od voullav, 
(which constituted dcéBeva,) Erepa dé kaa Satpovea eia- 
pépwy: though it is by no means necessary that the two 
crimes should invariably be connected. Anaxagoras was 
impeached of impiety, not for introducing new gods, but 
for having the unheard-of audacity to assert that the sun 
was a red-hot ball: Protagoras, for having hinted in his 
writings that he could not quite make up his mind whe- 
ther there really were such things as gods or not: Dia- 
goras and Theodorus, for boldly and flatly denying their 
existence altogether: and the poet A‘schylus, for having 
profaned the mysteries. ‘The various proceedings which 
could be instituted against this crime are enumerated by 
Demosthenes: 77s doeBelas éotiv amayev, ypddecOat, 
dixableoOat mpos tos Hipodridbas, Ppdvew pds tov Ba- 
othéa*, and that the Areopagus, if not always, frequently 


2 Harpocration in émdérovs éoprds. ’EAéyero 8% map’ abrots Kal erlderd 
viva, (subaud. fepd), drdo0 uh marpia byTa 1%) e& “Apetov Mdyou Bovah edixater. 
From misunderstanding this passage Petit has fallen into the error which I 
have mentioned, Legg. Att. p. 69. and from which his constant followers 
Potter (ii. p. 458.), Pfeifer (i. 12. p. 19.), and Bos (i. 2. p. 9.) are not ex- 
empt. The expression dicdfew fepd éxfOera can never be applied to him who 
decides upon the admission or rejection of new ceremonies, but to him who 
passes judgment upon them when hastily and inconsiderately introduced. 
Ardfev, however, is seldom construed with an accusative. 

3 Demosth. ady. Androt. p. 601. extr. What he says of the Eumolpide 
was probably instituted by the advice of Pericles. Lysias, at least, says 
MepiucrAéa more pac mapouvéra duiv wep cov aoeBolvrwv, wh pdvov xphoba 
Tots ‘yeypappevois vduors wep) adT@Y, GAAG Kal Tots Gypdots, Kad’ ods of Eb- 
poAmldar eEnryovrr a. 
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at least took cognizance of such causes, is proved by the 

concurrent testimony of several of the ancients‘. We 

read also of a decree being passed by the people, to the 

effect that the names of all atheists and professors of 

astronomy should be given up, the latter of whom, by 

teaching their scientific nonsense about the sky and the | 
stars, imbued the minds of their hearers with strange and 

new-fangled notions *. 

[302] The festivals of the gods were also under the 
direction of the people, and were a subject of discussion 
at their assemblies. ‘There were at Athens two kinds of 
festivals: one comprising those which had been long re- 
ceived and handed down by tradition, called mdrpzsot éop- 
ral, and the other those which were of later introduction, 
and which they termed éi@ero.’. Even these, appa- 
rently, could not be adopted without the sanction of the 
people. Plutarch, at least, speaks of the institution of 
the rites in honour of Diana the Huntress, ’Ayporépa, 
after the battle of Marathon, in a manner which makes it 
appear that such was the case’. And again, in speaking 
of the scenic representations exhibited in honour of Nep- 
tune in the Pirzeus, he tells us that Lycurgus brought in 
a law respecting them, vdéyuov elonveyxe®. We have al- 
ready seen that all new laws properly required the appro- 
bation of the people before they were submitted to the 
Nomothete, and that they were sometimes even enacted 
in assembly. ‘The number of these éi@eros éoptal was 
very great, and the preparations made for them more ex- 


€ See Meursius, Areopag. chap. ix. (Gronov. Thesaur. v. p. 2107.) Petit, 
Legg. Att. p. 70. and Wesseling. 

5 Plutarch. vit. Pericl. cap. 32. Kal Wipiocua Aroreléns eypabev, eioayyér- 
AecOan Tos TA Oeia ph voulFovras, } Adyous wep) TOY peTapolwy Siddorovras. 
The word eioayyéAAccOa: must not be understood here in its proper signifi- 
cation, which we have explained in chap. ili., but generally, for wave, in 
which sense we have shown in the same chapter that it is sometimes used. 

6 Vid. Harpocrat, ‘in émider. éopr. 

¥ De Herodoti malignitate, p. 862. B. Compare Kenoph. Exped. Cyr. tii. 
2.12. A®lian, Var. Hist. ii. 25. and Perizon. in loc. Meursius, Athen, 
Atte it: , 

8 Vitt. x. Orat, p. 841. E. 
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tensive than those for the wdrpsos éopta’. They were 
almost always attended with public feasting, and distribu- 
tions of the Theorica®, Supplications and thanksgivings, 
(edyal, edayyerla, éruvixua, xapiotypta') were likewise 
decreed by the people, and sometimes [803] recurred 
annually, as in the case of the éuvixia instituted in ho- 
nour of the naval victory of Chabrias off the island of 
Naxos, which were periodically celebrated on the six- 
teenth day of Boedromion. And on the twelfth of the 
same month a certain festivity, yapsoTypsa THs éAXevOepias, 
in memory of the liberation of the state from the Thirty 
tyrants, was annually held’. Such festivals then must be 
considered as é7iOerou éoptai. Lastly, the celebration of 
the customary games and contests were assigned by public 
authority to particular feasts; as the contest of music to 
the Panathenzea, the exhibitions of the stage to the Chytri; 
the former of which is said to have been founded or re- 
stored by Pericles, the latter by Lycurgus*. Nay, we 
are told by one of the Grammarians* that not even that 
especial honour paid to the memory of Aischylus, by 
permitting his plays alone to be exhibited after his death, 
was decreed without a psephisma of the people to that 
effect. These examples will, I trust, be sufficient to 
shew the extent of the people’s power in determining all 
matters of this description as well as those already enu- 
merated. An assembly could be convened for the dis- 
cussion of any business relative to a festival, even ev 7H 
tepounvia, when it was forbidden to transact any business 
of an ordinary nature*: and it would seem to have been 


9 See Isocrat. Areopagit. p. 844. Cf. Boeckh, i. p. 226. 237. seq. 

1 Aschin, de Fals. leg. p, 323. Cf. adv. Timarch. p. 178. Plutarch. Pho- 
cion. cap. 16. et 23. Demosth. cap. 22. Compare also Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 800—1. where mention is made of Wydicpara Gvoiay. Vid. Meurs. Gree. 
Feriat. p. 111. and 118. 

® Plutarch. de glor. Ath, p. 349. E. where many similar solemnities are 
recorded. On the victory of Chabrias see the Life of Phocion, cap. 6. fin. 

3 Plut. Pericl. cap. 13. Vitt. x. Oratt. p. 841. E. Petit, Legg. Att. p. 145, 

* Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. v. 11. Cf. Petit, Leg. Att. p. 140. 

5 Petit, Lege. Att. p. 86. 
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customary to hold an assembly after the celebration of 
some of the larger festivals*, for the two-fold purpose of 
allowing the Archons, [304] who had the superintend- 
ance of them, an opportunity of laying before the people 
an account of their administration, and of making those 
peculiar appeals concerning any injury committed during 
the festival, which we finite before explained — the 
title of zpoPorai. 

It is evident that the people had also the right of 
assigning to the various priests their respective duties 
and prerogatives ; in proof of which we need only adduce 
the psephisma of Alcibiades, inscribed on a column in 
the temple of Hercules at Cynosarge, and preserved in 
part by Athenzus’. In this decree the priests and the 
Parasiti are enjoined the performance of certain monthly 
ceremonies: and the latter are required to nominate an 
assistant, who is to be either a bastard or the son ofa 
bastard, and who, if he refuses to undertake the office, 
is liable to be prosecuted by them. And although the 
remark which I have before made is true, viz. that this 
psephisma should more properly have been designated 
as a law (vdpos)*, yet this does not materially affect our 


6 This is expressly stated of the Dionysia, in a Jaw in Demosth. Mid. 
p. 517; and we may infer the same of the Mysteries, from the same oration, 
p. 571.. We cannot be certain about the rest, though it is probable that the 
custom extended to them also. See our remarks on mpo8ody, in chap. v. 
of this book. 

7 Athen. vi. 26. Compare Petit, p. 163. 

8 Chap. iii. init. Athenzus has preserved (vi. 26—7.) some other regu- 
lations respecting the Parasiti, which appear to have been taken é« tay Tod 
Baotrews vduwy, mentioned by Julius Pollux, iii. 39. and vi. 35, These 
laws related to the sacred rites and ceremonies, of which the king Archon 
had the superintendence. But some have erroneously identified with these 
the BaciAiko) vdu01, mentioned in Kenoph. icon. xiv. 6. The laws there 
spoken of do not appear to me to be any particular extracts from the Attic 
code; but, generally, laws which kings adopt, the king of Persia especially, 
whom the author had before mentioned in chap. iv. Ischomachus (whom 
Xenophon supposes the speaker) jocosely says, (after observing that he 
made use of Draco’s and Solon’s laws in the management of his household, ) 
that he does not now adopt these alone, but royal laws, i. e. he imitates the 
manner of kings, in not only deterring them by punishments from vice, but 
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present argument, [305] because we know what licence 
the people assumed to themselves in enacting laws. Every 
measure, however, relating to the introduction of a new 
religion, a national or adopted festival (wérpuos 7 émiOeros 
éopt), or the annual celebration of a game, of all which 
the people, as we have seen, had the direction,—every 
such measure, we say, is with more propriety considered 
a law than a psephisma, or decree. ‘This, indeed, will 
be at once perceived by all who have a distinct view of 
the difference between the two; yet it may be of service 
to some of my readers to remind them of it in this place. 
Among the Procemia of Demosthenes (though some, 
without reason, as I think, assign them to another au- 
thor) we have one, in which the orator, at that time one 
of the Prytanes, announces to the people, that sacrifices 
had been offered by his colleagues in office to Jupiter 
Soter, Minerva, Victory, Persuasion, the Mother of the 
gods, Apollo, and other deities; and that the result of 
all the sacrifices had been favourable*®. We know that 
Jupiter Soter was worshipped at Athens with peculiar 
solemnities, and that a festival was celebrated to him on 
the last day of every year, which was the twenty-ninth 
of Scirrhophorion; so that we might be inclined to ima- 
gine, that the announcement in the Procemium referred 
especially to this’. I find, however, that some commen- 
tators’ entertain the opinion, that, as certain sacred rites 
were performed daily by the Prytanes (of the truth of 
which [806] supposition I have the greatest doubts’), 


in inciting them by rewards to virtue, which is the practice of kings. I 
doubt whether the passage can be understood with propriety of the civil laws. 
At all events, Valesius ad Maussac in Harpoer. p. 240, confounds these laws 
most erroneously with the sacred rites and unwritten (&ypada) laws of the 
Eumolpide. Every one may at once perceive that the latter have no con- 
nection whatever with the present passage of Xenophon, and are moreover en- 
tirely different from the vduor Tod BaciAéws. 

9 TIpoowu. Snunyop. p. 1460. 

1 Hemsterhuis, ad Schol. Aristoph. Plut. v. 1176. 

2 Nast, ad Theophrast. Charact. p. 107. 

3 We know from Antiphon, de Saltat. p. 146. 35. Steph. that the senators, 
upon entering the senate-house, offered certain prayers to Zeds BovAaios, and 
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the result was in every case announced to the people, 
or rather, as the assemblies were not held every day, to 
the crowd collected in front of the senate-house. Casau- 
bon‘, however, maintains that this was done only on the 
fourth assembly in each Prytany, because Julius Pollux 
states that all matters of religion were then discussed by 
the people. It is certainly improbable that this an- 
nouncement should be made only once a year, on the 
last day, especially when Theophrastus describes it as 
characteristic of the man of trifling ambition, psxpodtro- 
tiwov, to request of the Prytanes to be allowed to an- 
nounce the result of the sacred rites to the people, dws 
anayyeikn TO Shum ta tepd. Now if this were done 
only once a year, it is probable that Theophrastus would 
not have adopted it as an example to illustrate the cha- 
racter he was describing, or at least that he would have 
expressed himself differently. We know that the Pry- 
tanes did occasionally perform certain sacred rites for the 
prosperity and liberty of the people’; though how often 
this was done, whether once in each Prytany, or more 
or less frequently, I confess I am ignorant. I imagine, 
then, that it was the result of these sacred rites, i. e. 
their favourable or unfavourable performance, which was 
announced to the people by the Prytanes; and to these I 
apprehend the passages both in the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus and the Procemium of Demosthenes refer. 

[307] Among the sacred rites we may enumerate also 
those public funeral ceremonies, o: émutddiot ayaves, 
with which the Athenians honoured the remains and 
celebrated the memory of those patriots who had fallen 


MdAdAas BovaAala. But these prayers (eval) are not identical with sacred 
rites (fep¢), nor can an announcement be easily made respecting the favour- 
able success of the former. The statement of Ulpian, ad Dem. Mid. p. 351. 
209, and some others, about the daily performance of the ciavrfpia by the 
senate, is false. The true account is given by Suidas in eloirfpia. See 
Hesych. in v. eicirfpia, and the commentators. 

4 Ad Theophrast. Char. cap. 21. 

5 Antiphon de Saltat. p. 146. 38. Compare Demosth. de Fals. Leg. 
p. 400. 
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in battle in defence of their country. This custom, how- 
ever, is so well known that it is unnecessary to say more 
respecting it, except that the orator who pronounced the 
funeral oration was appointed for that purpose by the 
people, and that some of the parents of the dead pro- 
vided the funeral supper (rd wepideurvov") at the public 
expense,—both which facts we learn from Demosthenes. 
Plato, however, in the Menexenus’, tells us the orators 
were created by the senate; from which we may infer 
either that the custom was changed in later times, or 
that there was no definite law upon the subject, and that 
the election consequently devolved sometimes upon the 
senate and sometimes upon the people. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the Magistracies, Administrations, and Services. 


All the offices of the state may be comprised under 
three classes; first, the magistracies, adpyat; secondly, 
administrations (or cwracies), émipedetar’; and, thirdly, 
services, danpeciat. Aristotle observes, that it is diffi- 
cult to define who should properly have the title magis- 
trate assigned to them. ‘“ A state of civil society” [308] 
(he proceeds to remark) “‘ requires many superintendents 
and prefects; yet the whole of these cannot with pro- 
priety be called magistrates, whether they are elected 
by lot or by vote. For instance, the priests cannot claim 
this appellation, their office having no connection with 
civil power: and the same may be said of the choregi, 
the public criers, and the ambassadors, who are also 
nominated by the people. Of the administrations, some are 
civil, and relate either to the citizens collectively, in one 
particular respect, as soldiers are all subject to the au- 


6 Demosth. de Coron. p. 321. NP O SAe nse 
1 See Auschines ady. Ctesiph. p. 398. 
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thority of the general; or to a part of them only, as the 
office of those called yuvarcovduor, and radovopos. 
Some again are connected solely with the public eco- 
nomy, like that vested in the ovrdmetpor, who are from 
time to time appointed; and some must be considered 
as services, being duties which in more opulent states are 
performed by slaves. ‘Those especially are to be consi- 
dered magistrates, who are entrusted with the decision, 
jurisdiction, and chief authority in certain affairs, and 
particularly with the latter. Td yap émurdrrew (says 
Aristotle) dpysedérepov éoriv?, However, the determin- 
ation of this question is of little importance for common 
usage.” ‘Thus speaks the philosopher, with great truth; 
and not the least so in his remark that the question is 
unimportant for common purposes. At Athens the term 
appx, was not withheld from ambassadors, inquisitors 
(Enrnrat), public advocates, nor even scribes*; although 
none of these had the office of deliberating, judging, or 
commanding. If we are desirous of speaking accurately, 
we must consider all such as [309] can neither deliberate, 
judge, nor command, but yet in the discharge of some 
public office, are not subject to the control of others, but 
act according to their own discretion, as something be- 
tween magistrates and servants; that is, éwimeAnral, 
overseers, or managers. Of this kind were ambassadors 
at Athens, advocates (cuv7yopot), some of the scribes, 
inquisitors, all the treasurers (raylas), the ourdvae and 
Bodvat, and many other public officers of the like de- 
scription, who can with great propriety, in my opinion, 
be designated as éwipedntai, although the word properly 
bears a more extended signification, comprising the du- 
ties of both commanders and servants, according to the 
usage of Aristotle. But at Athens this more refined 
distinction was never observed in common parley; and 
some of those who were designated as émiuedntal, for 


2 Aristot. Polit. iv. 15. Compare Sigonius, de Rep. Ath. iv. cap. I. 
3 See Hudtwalcker, de Dietet. p. 32. 
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example, the éziedntat tod éwropiov, were ‘in reality 
more properly magistrates, dpyai. "Eye 8& ratrad tiv 
adAnv Stavontixny tpaypateiav,-as Aristotle observes. 
But it would be exceedingly difficult, and quite inappli- 
cable to our present subject, to determine this question 
so as to define with accuracy what public offices at 
Athens are to be considered as dpyal, what as émepe- 
Relat, and what as trnpecias. It is rather our province 
to shew, as far as possible, what magistrates, overseers, 
and servants, and in what manner, were created by the 
people in assembly. I can scarcely, however, indulge in 
the hope that I shall be able to give a complete enumera- 
tion of all these, without a single omission: so many 
were there of whom the names alone are now known to 
us. Yet I shall endeavour to detail all those at least, 
who, as we learn from the testimony of the ancient 
writers, were created by the people in assembly. [310] 
And should some of the number chance to have 
escaped my notice, I shall rely upon the indulgence of 
the candid reader, who is well aware that it is impossi- 
ble for one individual to peruse every thing, or to use 
such diligence in making notes and extracts as to omit 
nothing. 

There were, then, three ways of creating magistrates 
at Athens—if I may be allowed, for the sake of brevity, 
to comprehend occasionally by the term magistrate, the 
értjerntat also and imnpétrar. They were elected either 
by the suffrages of the whole people in assembly, or by 
lot, by the Thesmothete in the temple of Theseus, or, 
again, by vote in the convocations of the tribes and demi‘. 
Upon this last method of election I shall speak more 
fully in the next Book. The custom of appointing magis- 
trates by lot originated some years subsequently to the 


4 This is well known to every school-boy, from the various works on 
Grecian antiquities. I need hardly add, that those who were elected in 
assembly were said to be xetporovnrol: those by lot, «Anpwrol: those by the 
tribes and demi, aiperof. Compare Sigon, de Rep. Ath. iv. cap. 1. Petit, 
Leg. Att. p. 300—4, 
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time of Solon; for we are informed by Aristotle‘ that the 
legislator made no alteration in the ancient system of 
electing them by vote. Such a system was in fact most 
excellently adapted to that form of constitution which 
Solon deemed the best—a medium between democracy 
and aristocracy’. [311] But Solon did not permit all 
without distinction to hold the office of magistrate; the 
lowest class, the Thetes, were excluded from that pri- 
vilege, and allowed no further share in the administration 
of the state than a vote in the assembly and the power of 
sitting as judges in the Heliza. The first innovation which 
was introduced after the time of Solon, was the appoint- 
ment of some magistrates, the Archons for example, by 
lot; although the same distinction of classes was still ob- 
served. We cannot reasonably suppose any other than 
Clisthenes to have been the author of this alteration’, 
since it was a step so well calculated to. diminish the 
power of the Patricians, who, when their election de- 
pended upon the votes of the citizens in assembly, had 
no difficulty in surpassing their rival plebeian candidates; 
but had no advantage over them when the matter was 
decided by the chances of the ballot. At last, after the 
second Persian war, Aristides* laid open to all classes of 


5 Politic. ii. cap. 12. where aipero! are used in a general signification for 
xetporovnto}, and alpecis for xeiporovia. Add also Plutarch, compar. Solon. 
et Public. cap. 2. who informs us that Publicola imitated the institution of 
Solon in giving the people the power of creating magistrates. Isocrates too, 
Areopagit. p. 342. states that the magistrates were elected originally not by 
lot but by suffrage. Compare Demosthenes, in Nezr. p. 1370. who is 
speaking of the king Archon, though he refers to the age of Plutarch in- 
stitutions which were in fact of a much more modern date. 

6 That the creation of magistrates by lot, is democratical, by suffrage, 
aristocratical, is remarked more than once by Aristotle. Wid. Polit. iv. cap. 
9. vi. cap. 2. 

7 In the first Persian war, a few years after the time of Clisthenes, we 
know from Herodotus that the Archons were elected by lot, vi. cap. 109, 
where the Polemarch is termed 6 7G xudug Aaxedv "APnvalwy morcuapxéety. 
That they were, however, always elected from the Pentacosiomedimni, we 
learn from the testimony of Demetrius Phalereus, in Plutarch, cap. i. Aristid. 

8 Plutarch, Aristid. cap. 22. where of &pxovres must not be limited to the 
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citizens almost every public office, whether conferred by 
suffrage or by lot. I am however inclined to suppose 
that some distinction of fortune was still observed after 
the time of Aristides; for the treasurers (rawiav) were 
elected by lot exclusively from the citizens of the highest 
class’; and in the preliminary test, or. dvaxpucts of the 
nine Archons, the question was invariably put to them, 
[312] whether they had a competent estate, ei To Tlunpa 
avtots éoriv'. Even in the time of Isaus, there must 
have been some magistracies which none were qualified 
to hold but those who had a knight’s fortune: for we 
find in that orator one Pronapes blamed for having re- 


nine Archons, but understood of the magistrates in general. Compare 
Boeckh, ii. p. 410. Perizon. ad lian. viii. 10. Corsini, Fast. Att. 
Diss. i. 

9 Pollux, viii. 97. 

\ It may, however, be maintained that this institution became obsolete 
after the time of Aristides; and I cannot deny that such may have been the 
case. Yet it often has been a subject of surprise to me, that a custom so 
long disused and forgotten in the state, should have been described so 
minutely and accurately by Pollux, or rather Aristotle, whom he has tran- 
scribed. In Lysias, indeed, (rep) rod dduv.) p. 169. 24. we find a disabled 
pauper, earning a scanty livelihood by his trade, but so poor as to 
receive an allowance from the public money, asserting, that, were he not 
disqualified by his lameness, he might be elected Archon. This proves that 
at that time no account was taken of fortune in the election of the Archons. 
The date of the oration is subsequent to Euclides. vid. p. 170. 29. What, 
then, if we should suggest that the custom became obsolete immediately 
after the Archonship of Euclides, (Ol. 94. 2.) particularly since many other 
changes were then introduced into the commonwealth? We must not how- 
ever on that account imply 7d réy mevraxoctwy riunua in the dvdxpiots of the 
Archons, though that dvdxpicts continued in use after the time of Aristides. 
I am of opinion that the Thetes were permitted by Aristides to hold the high 
office of Archon—not, however, all of them promiscuously. For it must be 
remembered that some of them had property of their own, as the class com- 
prehended all such as had landed property producing less than one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred medimni. There was therefore a certain definite 
amount (tiunua) assigned, less than the ¢evylctoy, the possessors of which 
were qualified to hold that magistracy: while all who fell short of this 
amount were excluded from holding it, lest the dignity of the office should 
be polluted by the contagion of any pennyless fellow whose ambition led 
him to aspire to it. Many, I doubt not, will consider my suggestion seme- 
what rash; but I have nevertheless thought it worth proposing. See Boeckh. 
ii. p. 43. seq. 
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turned himself as possessed of but trifling property, but 
still claiming dpyewv Tas dpyas @s inmdda TeXSv*. What 
these magistracies were, is not clear; [313] but it is pro- 
bable that they were in some way connected with the 
management of the public finances, because it is natural 
to suppose that all appointments of this description were 
conferred upon those only, whose fortune was a sufficient 
guarantee to the state of the security of its property. 
The laws moreover enjoined that none should be elected 
Strategi, who were not possessed of certain landed pro- 
perty within the territory of Attica’; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that this law was subsequently abro- 
gated, though perhaps it was not always strictly ob- 
served. 

Of those magistrates whom we know to have been in- 
variably appointed not by lot but by the votes of the 
people, the first were the Strategi. Of these there were 
ten annually elected, at least subsequently to the time of 
Clisthenes, who increased the number of the tribes from 
four to ten, from each of which one Strategus was ap- 
pointed *. Anciently the whole number used to go out 
to war, and take the command upon them in turn for a 
single day each. The Polemarch accompanied them, to 
assist them in their counsels, and to take the command of 
the right wing in battle*®. But in later times, when the 
opulence and extent of the state had considerably in- 
creased, and the wars in which it engaged were both of a 
longer duration, and carried on at a greater distance from 
home, the Polemarch remained in the city for the purpose 
of dispensing justice to the resident'aliens, and transact- 
ing other business of the state, while the Strategi were 
sent out on service, sometimes all together, sometimes 
one, two, or three of them at once. The command was 
vested in them in various ways. Occasionally one had 


2 Iseeus, de Apollodor. hered. p. 67. 32. Concerning Pronapes, see ibid. 
p. 65. 17. 

3 Dinareh. in Demosth. p. 99, 4 Plutarch, Cimon, cap. 8. 

5 Herod. vi. 109. 110. 111. 
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supreme authority over the rest; at other times all were 
endued with equal power; or some took the command by 
land and others by sea; or again, different individuals 
undertook the care of different departments °, 

[314] In the mean time those who had remained at 
home had certain business to perform, and particularly 
that relating to war, as for example the classification of 
the citizens into Symmoriz, according to which the taxes 
called eicgopai were paid; the arrangement and disposal 
of the Trierarchies, the decision upon exchanges of pro- 
perty (av7iddcevs), and other matters of a similar nature ; 
for which reason they had also the power of convening 
the people to the assemblies’. In the time of Demos- 
thenes not more than two Strategi were usually sent out 
to war, viz. 6 él TOV OTAwY OY OTALTOY, and 6 éml TeV 
inméwv otpatnyos®. A third, 6 él ths Svotxjoews, took 
charge of the pecuniary matters at home, and provided 
pay for the soldiers’, &c. The remainder of the Strategi 
Demosthenes upbraids with staying idly in the city, and 
attending to nothing but conducting processions with the 
Sacrificers, wera TOV iepoTrolmy’. 


6 Thucyd. i. 45. 61. ii, 58. 70. 79. iii. 86. 91. 115., and in many other 
' places, to all of which I need not refer. Compare Xenophon, Hellen. i. cap. 4. 
§. 20. where Alcibiades is said to have been created amdytwy jryeuay avto- 
xparwp. Aristocrates, therefore, and Adimantus, of xara yiv otparnyol, were 
subject to him, §. 21. In the same manner we must understand the words 
of Thucydides, ii. 65. Srparnydy efAovro (Thy MepiucAda) kal rdyra rd mpdy- 
para emérpevay. Compare Plutarch, Aristid. ¢. 11. and 8. Kenophon speaks 
of ten Strategi being sent out, Hellen. i. 5. 16. Eight transact business in 
common, ib. 7. 81—2. At Augos Potamos there were also several generals : 
ib. ii. 1. 16. seq. ef. Plutarch, Alcib. c. 36. Sometimes, on extraordinary 
occasions, the command was conferred even on private individuals. See Thu- 
cyd. iv. 2. and 28. 

7 Cf. Vales. ad Harpocrat. p. 175. Perizon. ad Aélian. v. 13. Taylor, 
Lect. Lysiac. p. 320. Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p. xciv. cii. Boeckh, i. p. 195. 
They had also a certain place of meeting, called Stparfyiov, where they. as- 
sembled for deliberation. See Kuhn ad Pollue. ix. 41. 

8 See the decrees of Callisthenes, Demonicus, and Callias, in Demosth. de 
Coron. p. 238. 265. Lysias, in Diogit. p. 894. R. 

9 Demosthenes, ut supra. 

1 Philipp. i. p..47. 
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[315] Next in dignity to the Strategi were the Taxi- 
archs, who were elected by the people’, one from each 
tribe. Their duty was to attend upon the Strategi, when- 
ever a levy of soldiers was to be made; and to keep in 
their possession lists (xarddoyor) of the young men of 
their respective tribes who had not yet seen military ser- 
vice. In war, they took the command of the émXiras of 
their own tribes, marshalled the men in their ranks, and 
led them to battle*: for-it must be remembered that the 
distinction of tribes was not less observed in war than 
at home*. Demosthenes, however, complains that these 
officers also were all but exempt from active service, and 
little more than titled idlers. The fact is, the safety of 
the state at that time chiefly depended upon mercenary 
forces and foreign generals *. 

Two Hipparchs, and ten Phylarchs, also elected by 
the people, had the command of the cavalry. The former 
of these had the same duties to perform among the ca- 
valry as the Taxiarchs had among the heavy-armed in- 
fantry°. 

The magistrates next to be enumerated are those who 
had the charge of the revenues. The first of these were 
the treasurers (tapiav), the number of whom at Athens 
was great, and the duties various. ‘There were ten trea- 
surers of Minerva (rayias THs Oeov), and as many of the 
gods (tT. tov Oedv), to whose care the sacred revenues 
were entrusted. ‘These however were elected by lot from 
the Pentacosiomedimni alone. The order of their elec- 
tion in assembly [316] was as follows: first the public 


2 Demosth. Philipp. ut sup. Pollux, viii. 87. Barthelemy’s mistakes 
(Voy. du jeune Anachars. tom. ii. p. 164. and 168. ed. Bipont.) it is not 
worth while to expose. 

3 /Eschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 333. Demosth. in Beeot. de nom. p. 999. 
Pollux, viii. 94. and 115. and Jungermann. Lexic. Rhetor. Bekker. p. 306. 
Compare Lysias, in Alcibiad. p. 144. 37. in Agorat. p. 137. 18. pro Mantith. 
p- 147. 20. 

4 Cf. Taylor, Lect. Lysiac. p. 236. R. 

5 Demosth. ut sup. 

6 Pollux, ut sup. Cf. Sigon. iv. cap, 1. p. 632. 
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treasurer, Taulas or érrumednTHs THs KOLYAS Mpocddov, 
sometimes called tayulas THs Stocenoews or Tod Sypwov, was 
appointed, and allowed to hold chis office for a term of 
four years ; secondly the treasurer of the Theorica, 6 émt 
TOV OewptKadv TetTaypévos, who had charge of the money 
distributed to the people for admission to the sacred rites 
and the public spectacles; and lastly the treasurers of 
the sacred triremes, the Paralus and Salaminian. On the 
respective duties of these various treasurers the reader 
must consult Boeckh’, whose profound investigations on 
this subject I shall not attempt to transcribe. I have, I 
believe, already observed that the people elected certain 
officers for the purpose of collecting the taxes imposed 
upon the citizens (eiagopar)*. These officers were called 
éxroryets, and were probably the same as those of whom 
we sometimes read by the name of éruypadets or Svaypa- 
gets. The extraordinary magistrates called j7nTai were 
likewise elected by the people, to enquire into the case of 
debtors to the treasury, or malefactors’; as were also the 
ovvdsxol, whose duty it was to decide upon questions re- 
lative to confiscated property, and who were first insti- 
tuted after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, according to 
the testimony of Iszeus quoted by Harpocration’. These 
are most frequently mentioned in the orations of Lysias; 
but a distinction must carefully be made between them 
and the cvvdexou spoken of in Demosthenes and Aéschi- 
nes*. [317] At one time there were also certain extra- 
ordinary magistrates created by the people under the 
title of cuddoyels, oitiwes ameypddovto tas ovclas Tov 


7 Publ. Econ. vol. i. p. 177. 196. 184. 

8 See chapter ix. of this book. There are, however, other éAoyets and 
émvypadeis, on whom see Boeckh, p. 168. 359. 

9 Hudtwalcker, Dietet. p. 58. and the authors there cited. 

1 Harpocrat. in v. Sdvduco1, and Valesius in loc. Compare Sigon. de Rep. 
Ath. iv. 3. p. 618. 

2 For these are nothing else than the ovyfyopo, or public advocates, while 
the former are judges, Petit, Leg. Att. p. 336-7, and Wesseling in loc. have 
confounded the two; Sigonius, ut sup, and c. 6. p. 633. and Heraldus, 
Animady. in Salmas. iii, cap. 10, sect. 13 and 14. distinguished them. 
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dduvyapyexdy, in the words of the unknown compiler of 
the Lexicon Rhetoricum*®. I imagine, however, that these 
were only created on one particular occasion, after the 
expulsion of the tyrants: for the cvAdoyets tot Sijwou 
mentioned in an inscription of the date apparently of 
Ol. 112, were connected with the sacred rites, and in all 
probability derived their appellation from their office of 
convening the people to certain sacred assemblies‘. The 
last magistrates appointed by the people were the 3v- 
Twvat, whose duty was to purchase and deposit in grana- 
ries the corn for the public use; and the Boévat, who 
procured oxen for the sacrifices °. 

The superintendents of the public works were ap- 
pointed either by the tribes or the people in assembly. 
Of the former of these we shall speak hereafter: by the 
latter, as we are informed by the Pseudo-Plutarch °, Ly- 
curgus was elected to superintend the preparations for 
war. Again, in a decree preserved by the same writer, 
that individual is said to have been yecpotovnOels éml ris 
TOU Todéwouv TapacKevhs, and during the period of his 
office to have deposited in the citadel not fewer than fifty 
thousand arms, to have equipped for sailing four hundred 
triremes, and to have finished certain buildings belonging 
to the docks’, which had been before commenced, and the 
armoury. [318] He also built the Theatre of Bacchus, 
the Panathenaic Stadium, the Lycean Gymnasium, and 


8 Bekk. Anecdot. i. p. 304. 

4 See an inscription in Boeckh, Tab. ii. No. 8. and cf. ii. p. 253. There 
is not a vestige of testimony to prove that they held assemblies of the people, 
nor can we infer this merely from their appellation. 

5 On the Sitonz, see Demosth. de Coron. p. 310. and Boeckh, i. p. 96. 
On the Boone, Harpocrat. in v. and Boeckh, i. p. 282. 

6 Vit. x. Orat. p. 841. ¢. ; 

7 Tobs vewoolkous, which are the separate buildings of the docks, réy vew- 
ploy. Wid. Hesych. and Etymol. Mag. in v. Lex. Rhet. Bekkeri, p. 282. 
Harpocrat. and Suid. inv. The overseers of the docks were called émpeAn- 
ra) t&v vewplwy, and were undoubtedly ordinary magistrates. Lex. Rhet. 
ut sup. Compare Sigonius de Rep. Ath. p. 630. Lycurgus, who had been 
created extraordinary superintendent of the military preparations, discharged 
at the same time the office of érimeAnrns Tov vewplwy. 
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many other public works, as the same decree testifies *._ 
We may therefore infer that he was appointed by the 
people the overseer of these edifices also. And we can- 
not doubt that Pericles, whom we find superintending the 
erection of the Parthenon, the Odeum, the temple of the 
Olympian Jove, and many other buildings, was commis- 
sioned to do so by the people ®. 

Scribes were required in the republic of Attica for many 
purposes; and their number was consequently great. In fact 
there was not a single magistrate who had not his own 
secretary, either publicly appointed or privately engaged 
by himself’. These scribes, however, were held in little 
estimation, and were for the most part either public slaves, 
or, though free citizens, belonging to the lowest classes’. 
The scribes of the senate and people were considered 
more respectable, as were those called “Avtiypadets ris 
Bovarjs or tis Stotxncews, checking-clerks or counter- 
scribes*. [319] Of these, one was elected by lot every 
Prytany by the senators, and thence termed ypappatevs 
Kata Tputavetav, whose office, according to Pollux, was 
to take custody of the decrees and other public records 
drawn up in their respective Prytanies*. This is pro- 


8 Ut sup. p. 852. C. 9 Plutarch, Pericl. cap. 12, 13. 

1 See Boeckh, i. p. 198. Mention is also made of the secretaries of the Archons, 
the Logiste, and the Eleven; Pollux, villi. 92. 102. Aischin. in Ctesiph. 
p. 403. No one can forget how frequently the scribes are called upon to read 
decrees, &c. in the judicial orations. These were, as it appears, the secre- 
taries of the Archons. On the secretaries of the overseers of the market, see 
Wesseling ad Petit. p. 511, 

3 Hence Demosthenes contemptuously upbraids A¢schines, because he 
omeypaypdreve kal trnpérnoe Tots apxidiors, de Coron. p. 314. Cf. de Fals. 
leg. p. 419. 403. Petit, leg. Att. p. 342. 

3 The word is extant in an inscription in Gruter, p. 579. No. 10. 

4 Pollux, viii. 98. Mention is also made of this scribe in the law of Timo- 
crates, p. 720. from which it appears that it was his duty to deliver to the 
Thesmotheta ras tis BovAjjs karayvéces (see chap. 3. of this book) a duty 
for which no one could be better qualified than the keeper of both them and 
the other public documents. Demosthenes, however, de Fals. leg. p. 381. 
asserts that the latter were under the custody of a public servant, éy rots 
kowots Tots HueTépos Ypdupmacw ey TE untppy@ TadT early, ef ois 6 Snudotos 
réraxrat. It appears to me probable, that these records were not deposited 
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bably the scribe who assisted the orators in engrossing 
decrees*, and whose name, before the archonship of 
iuclides, was attached to the beginning of every decree’. 
The scribe entitled ypappareds ths Bourjs, was elected 
by the senators, not by lot, but by a show of hands, and 
is said to have had the custody of the laws’. Whether 
he had any additional duties to perform we do not know. 
[820] There was a third scribe, called by Thucydides 
ypamareds Ths TodNews*, by others ypappareds tov d1- 
pov’, or, THs BovrAns cal Tod SHou', or Uroypappatevs’. 
He was nominated by the people, and was chiefly em- 
ployed in reciting any documents required to be read in 
the senate or assembly’. 

Of the checking-clerks mentioned above, one was called 
avtiypapeds Ths Boudns, who attended upon the senators, 


in the Metroum until some time after they had been drawn up, or at all 
events until the end of the Prytany. Should any one object to such a sup- 
position, he will perhaps acquiesce in the not improbable opinion, that the 
seribe of the Prytany was keeper of the Metroum, but had under him a 
public servant, whose office was perpetual, and who seems indeed to have 
been a necessary assistant to one who had the charge of such a multitude 
of documents, not even an indifferent knowledge of which could have been 
attained in a short time. On the Metroum, see book i. chap, 12. init. 

5 See book i. chap. 11. 

6 See book i. chap. 12. Compare Corsini, Fast. Att. Diss. xi. Biag. 
de Decret. Ath. c. xiii. and xxxi. Boeckh, ii. p. 164. 

7 Pollux, ut sup. Boeckh supposes this to have been the scribe who is 
called in Inscriptions, ypaypareds rév BovAevTay, i. p. 201. He is men- 
tioned in Demosthenes, p. 718. (a passage which confirms the statement of 
Pollux, that his office was to take charge of the laws), and also de Coron. 
p. 238. Harpoeration, in v. ypauuareds, has confounded him with both the 
scribe of the Prytany, and with the counter-scribe. 

8 Thucyd. vii. 10. 

9 Decree in Plutarch’s Lives of the Orators. 

1 Corsini, Fast. Att. Diss. xi. no. 11. Boeckh, i. p. 201. 

2 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 863. The name sroypappareds is found in 
some Inscriptions, but is apparently different from this one, (see Corsin 
and Boeckh, ut sup.); as, however, I have not seen the Inscriptions, I can- 
not pass judgment upon the matter. 

3 Pollux, viii. 98. Compare Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 419. This 
scribe is mentioned by Suidas in v. ypaupareds, and by the author of the 
Lexicon Rhetoricum, Bekker, p. 226, by whom he is simply called ypay- 
warevs, as he also is by Demosthenes, ut sup. 
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and copied the accounts of monies received by that body, 
and perhaps also other documents and records belonging 
to it*. This was the scribe whom we before stated to 
have been employed in drawing up’and laying before the 
people accounts of the revenues every Prytany*. In the 
time of Aischines this officer was yespotovnros: but 
afterwards, according to Pollux, elected by lot®. The 
other, avtiypadheds ths Svorxnoews, or clerk of the ad- 
ministration, was appointed to be a check upon the 
treasurer of the public finances, [321] (7@ taula rhs 
dvouxnoews,) and to keep a duplicate account of monies 
received and expended’. We are not informed by any 
one of the writers of antiquity in what manner this officer 
was elected; but it is reasonable to infer, that, like the 
preceding one, he was chosen by the people. 

There were likewise certain managers of the festivals, 
created by the people, as the érupedntal tHv puvornpior, 
who had the joint direction of the Eleusinia, with the 
king Archon*®. To these we may add the prefects of 
the gymnasic, svppovcral, of whom ten were annually 
elected froin exch tribe’. The Hyposophroniste, Cos- 
metz, and Anticosmetz, are mentioned in conjunction 
with them in some inscriptions; but I do not remember 
to have read in what manner they were elected. 

The public advocates (ctvduKos, cuviyopot) were, as 
I have already observed, created by the people. They 
acted either in the capacity of public accusers in those 
causes which were referred by the people to the decision 
of the Heliasts, or as supporters of the ancient laws in 
the court of the Nomothete. There were, however, 
other civduxor appointed by the people, to plead the 


4 Harpocrat. in v. éytiypapeds. Pollux, viii. 98. 

5 Chap. ix. of this book. Compare Boeckh, i. 202. 

6 Aischin. adv. Ctesiph. p. 417. Pollux, ut sup. 

7 Harpocrat. ut sup. and Suid. See also Boeckh, ut sup. 

8 Lex. Rhet. Bekker, p. 279. Pollux, viii. 90. Harpocrat. in y. and 
Valesius. 

9 Lex. Rhet, p. 301. Etymol. Mag. in vy. Corsin. Fast. Att, Diss, xi. 8. 
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cause of the state when impugned by other states, and 
before strange judges. Thus, when a quarrel arose be- 
tween the Athenians and Delians concerning the temple 
of Apollo at Delos, and the decision of the matter was 
committed to the Amphictyonic council, Aischines was 
elected by the people to defend his country’s claims be- 
fore-that court’. These cvvdccoe are not to be con- 
founded with the Pylagore, or ordinary Amphictyonic 
delegates, [322] who, like all ambassadors, as I have 
before observed, were created by the people. Lastly, 
the people occasionally elected certain ambassadors, 
called éferactat trav Eévwv, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the true number of the mercenary forces, lest 
their commanders should impose upon the state by de- 
manding a larger sum for their pay than the real amount 
of their troops authorized them to do”. These also were 
YelpoTovntot *. 

It now remains for us to detail the manner in which 
all these different magistrates were elected by the people. 
In the first place, then, it is well known that the assem- 
blies held for the purpose of creating magistrates were 
called dpyaipecias*. The Grammarians inform us that 
even in later times, when the people assembled for deli- 
beration upon all other business in the theatre of Bac- 
chus, these assemblies continued to be held in the Pnyx’. 
It is highly probable, that particular times were assigned 
by law for the election of the ordinary magistrates, al- 
though we are not informed by any competent authority 


1 Demosth. de Coron. p. 271. 272. 

2 See the authors quoted by Boeckh, 1. p. 315. 

3 Zschin. in Timarch. p. 131. 

4 Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 4. 1. Vid. cuvaywyh Act. xpno. in Bekker’s 
Anecdot. i. p. 449, where we learn (what indeed we know from other 
sources) that the Attic writers use the plural only of this noun. We find 
the singular in Herod. vi. 58. On the plural form dpyaipécia, see Meris. 
The passage in Iseus, de Apoliod. Hered. p. 66. 15. is corrupt. 

5 Pollux, viii. 184. Hesych. in v. Mvvé, whose observation pertains to 
the times when one Strategus was chief magistrate at Athens, under the 
Roman empire. See Corsini, Fast. Att. Diss. i. no. 38. 
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that such was the case®. The assertion of one Gram- 
marian’, that the four [323] last days of every lunar 
year, that is, from the twenty-sixth to the twenty-ninth 
inclusive of Scirrhophorion, were called dpyaspeciat, is 
little worthy of credence, as indeed any one might na- 
turally infer from his additional statement, that during 
this same period of four days, the state was dvapyos, 
without magistrates, without Senate, without Prytanes. 
But the manifest falsity of this statement has long ago 
been exposed by others*; and it is much to be feared 
that these dpyapecias of his, dvapyta and all, must fall 
to the ground. The fact is, the worthy Grammarian, 
supposing that the old magistrates laid down their office 
four days before the commencement of the new year, and 
being informed that others were not appointed to succeed 
them before the new year had actually commenced, could 
make nothing of these four nondescript days, except 
employ them in the election of new magistrates. Cer- 
tainly, the choice of the time for a popular election was a 
happy one, when, if our Grammarian be correct, not even 
an assembly could be held; for he tells us that there 
were no magistrates, no Senators, no Prytanes! But, 
we then ask, who was there to convene the people, to 
preside in assembly, or to propose the new magistrates ? 
The Archons or Prytanes? If so, they must have con- 
tinued for that time in authority, and the state conse- 
quently have been by no means dvapyos. Observe, 
reader, how inconsistent is the Grammarian with him- 


6 Something similar may be inferred regarding the appointment of magis- 
trates by lot, from an Inscription in Boeckh, Tab, ii. no. iii. Tayfas 58 daro- 
Kuamevery TOUTw@Y TOY XpnudTwY, Sravmep Tas BAAas apxds. 

7 See the author of the second argument to the oration of Demosthenes 
against Androtion, p. 590, where the commentators have already perceived 
that for S00 judpas, we should read récoapas qugpas. Vid. Taylor. in loc. 

8 Sigonius de Rep. Ath, ii. cap. 3. p. 560. Dodwell, de Cyclis, Diss. i. 
§. 9. and 10. Corsini, F. A. Diss. ii. no. 15. iii. no. 28. The statement 
of the Grammarian, I think, should be understood te apply te the ye:poto- 
vyto alone, since the election of the kAnpwrol is not, if I remember rightly, 
ever called apxaipeatat. 
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self! But, you will urge, supposing the good man to 
have been a little hasty in asserting that there were no 
magistrates during a time when they in reality acted as 
usual; does it therefore immediately follow that he must 
also be wrong in telling us that the magistrates for the 
ensuing year had to be elected in these four days? And 
is it impossible that this piece of information may have 
been derived from some authentic source, though there 
be some slight grounds of suspicion that the former 
statement emanated solely from his own fertile invention ? 
[324] Reader, believe me, the one is just as much to 
be depended upon as the other—they are both fabrica- 
tions. For not to mention that there is no assertion, or 
vestige of an assertion, that such was the case, to be 
found in the whole of the ancient writers and remaining 
Grammarians, who can ever possibly bring himself to 
believe that such a multitude of magistrates could be 
proposed, seconded, elected, installed, in so few days? 
And what if these days be found even fewer than we 
have supposed them? It must be remembered that the 
last day of the year was the festival of Jupiter Soter, 
and we have the testimony of Lysias that the courts 
were then shut®. And can we suppose that assemblies 
could nevertheless be held on that day? On the pre- 
ceding day, the last but one of the year, we happen to 
know, from the oration of Lysias against Evandrus’, 
that the courts were open; and consequently that no 
assembly could be held on that day. So the four days 
are now abridged into two, viz. the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh of Scirrhophorion. But again, on the 
latter of these two days we find that an extraordinary 
assembly was held in the Piraeus to discuss some ques- 
tion relative to the dock-yards’: this day therefore could 

9 Orat. in Euandr. p. 175. 36. See supr. chap. x. of this book. 

1 Ibid. v. 36, which passage has been wrongly interpreted by Reiske, 
though correctly explained by Markland, except that the latter has imagined 
Evandrus was created one of the Thesmothetz. 


2 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 359. 8360. This passage has been likewise 
adduced by Corsini, ii. 15. 
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not have been appointed by law for the creation of ma- 
gistrates. But who is to believe that all the dpyatl yee- 
potovntot were elected by the people in onz day? How- 
ever, the assembly in the Pirzeus was an extraordinary 
one: generally, two days were devoted to these dpyai- 
peolat. But it is just as impossible that the magistrates 
should have been elected in two days as in one. Let us 
consider the obstacles to such an event. The magis- 
trates elect had in the first place to undergo a separate 
scrutiny (Soxtuacla) before the Heliasts: [3825] could 
this be held upon them all in a single day? And sup- 
posing they were rejected by the judges—what time re- 
mained for creating, examining, and approving, new ma- 


Ss? 
gistrates in their stead? Evandrus was once created 


Archon Eponymus*; but dreading the result of the 
scrutiny to which he would have to be submitted, he 
persuaded the 'Thesmothete* to let his trial be post- 


3 Some have erroneously supposed that this man was created King Ar- 
chon, misled, perhaps, by the words of Lysias, p. 176. 20. Tlés ofec@e 7d 
BAdo TAGs TOY TOAITOV SiaKkelccoOa, Bray atoOwvTai—odvov Sixas dindfovra, 
by %@et avrdy imd ths ev "Apel may Bovdjtjs xpivecOu. But they should 
have remembered what the orator says a little before; d&:0t—perd rijs év 
Apel may@ Bovats Tov amavTa xpdvoy Tay peyloTtwy Kipios yevérbar: be- 
cause, that is, all the nine Archons were translated to the Areopagus at the 
expiration of their office. The meaning, then, of Lysias’ words is this, that 
Evandrus, having been at the conclusion of his year admitted as an Areo- 
pagite, will take cognizance of murder. Now that he was neither King 
Archon nor a Thesmotheta, as Markland (I know not whence) supposes, 
but Eponymus, is proved by the following passage in Lysias, v. 21. xa) mpds 
rovtos wow eorepavwpuevor, kad emucAnpwv Kad dppavay icbpiov yeyevnuévoy. 
(See Pollux, viii. 89.) Add also p. 175. 40. go7i & piv od TovrTo pdvov 
okenTéov, GAAG Kal méTEpoy ctoeBéoTEpoy, Thy Baciréa Kal To’s CuYdpxXoYTas 
Ta bmep TOU méAAOvTOS tpkew iepa OUoa, x. T. A. In this passage, 6 uéAAwy 
&ptew, can only mean, 6 Thy éemavupoy apxiv médAdAwy AnteoOat, emeiday 6 
Evavdpos darodoxiac67. In his place, then, he would have the King Archon, 
who was next in dignity to the Eponymus, to perform the sacred rites. 
Reiske, supposing that Evandrus was King Archon himself, has explained 
the whole passage wrongly. 

4 Lysias, p. 175. 389. thy ekodoay apxiv wémencev. The Thesmothetx are 
meant by these words, and not the Eponymus, as Markland imagined. It 
was the office of the former, eicdyew Soximactay tats apxats. (Pollux, viii. 
88. ) 
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poned till the last day but one of the year. When 
brought before the judges, he urged, as an argument to 
induce them not to reject him, that, if they did so, there 
would be no time [326] to substitute another, and that 
their national sacred rites would not in consequence be 
properly performed. Now if a magistrate could not in 
that time be elected by lot, we may surely infer that he 
could not be created by the votes of the people in assem- 
bly. And it is impossible that a proceeding, which never 
perhaps occurred more than once, and that irregularly, 
in the case of a magistrate elected by lot, viz. the post- 
ponement of his doxiuacia, till the last day but one of 
the year—it is, I say, impossible that this should have 
been sanctioned and established by law in the case of 
magistrates elected by vote. But I fear I have been 
somewhat prolix in a matter which is, after all, self- 
evident. 

We are compelled, then, to admit, that we do not 
know what times were legally appropriated to the elec- 
tion of magistrates in the assemblies of the people: nor 
is it a much less perplexing question, what magistrates 
presided over these assemblies. We are indeed in- 
formed by Pollux’, that the election of the Strategi, the 
Taxiarchs, the Hipparchs, and the Phylarchs, was super- 
intended by the nine Archons: must we thence infer that 
it was likewise their duty to create the rest of the ordi- 
nary magistrates at least? For my own part, as Pollux 
only designates the above magistrates, I am inclined to 
suppose that not the Archons, but the Prytanes and 
Proedri, by whom the assemblies were usually held, pre- 
sided at the election of the remaining magistrates. Can- 
didates for any office were, as is well known, called 
omovdapyai®; whence Aristophanes’ coins the word 
orovdapyidns, a place-hunter. But the custom of can- 
vassing for elections is more easily illustrated from the 
Roman, than the Grecian history: although the case of 


5S VITI..87. 6 Xenoph. Sympos. cap. |. §. 4. 
7 Acharn. y. 595. Brunck. 
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Phocion is recorded as remarkable, who was frequently 
elected Strategus in his absence, without so much as ever 
applying for the appointment. ’Eotparijynoe (says Plu- 
tarch)® mreloras [327] od povoy Tév Kal éavTov, adda 
Kal TévY Tpo avTod otpaTnylas, ov Tapayyérrwv, ovde 
petidv. The word mapayyédnecv, however, the more 
ancient Attics did not use in this sense, but either 
dpyatpecidtevv, which is quoted by the Grammarians’° 
from Iseeus and Dinarchus, or c7ovdapyiav, which is 
extant in Suidas’. That Athenian candidates were not 
unacquainted with the best and most approved methods 
of courting the popular favour, may be inferred from the 
fact of the word dpyatpeotaferv, which properly implies, 
to canvass for an office; also signifying, ¢o seek to in- 
gratiate oneself with the people, 7d mpos xdpw Tots 
modrols Snv*. The most respectable of the above-men- 
tioned methods were liberality to the citizens, in which 
Cimon is said to have surpassed all others, and munifi- 
cence in the performance of liturgies, by which means 
Nicias became such a mighty popular favourite*. But 
we need not mention how many dishonourable ways of 
attaining influence could be employed by ambitious men 
in such a form of government as that established at 
Athens. Enticing professions and underhand bribery 
were as much in vogue at Athens as at Rome; and Iso- 
crates* complains that in his time the chance of being 
elected Strategus [328] was always proportioned to the 
impudence of the candidates’ bribes; and the more citi- 


8 Vit. Phocion. cap. 8. 

9 Harpocrat. and Suid. in v. Suvaywy. Act. xpno. p. 449. Pollux, viii. 82. 

1 In Xenophon, candidates are simply called afpeOjvai émperodgmevor. 
Memorab. iii. cap. 1. §. 3. 

2 Hesych. in épxatpeoidfev. See Bekker, Anecdot. i. 449. 28. 

3 Plutarch, Cimon, cap, 10. Nic. cap. 3. Compare Lysias de Aristoph. 
Bon. p. 157. 9. cio dé twes of mpoavadtoxovres (eis AevToupylas), od pdvov 
rovrou eveKev, GAN Iva tpxew bp Sudy dtiwdévres, SimrAdora Koulowyrat. 

4 Social. p. 400. oftws dAlyor abtév (Tov vduwv) pportivouer, bore Oavd- 
tov Tis Syulas emiceévns, Hy Tis GAG dexdlwv, ros TodTo pavepdrara Tot- 
otyTas oTparnyous xXElporovovmer, Kad Tov TAcloTOUS TaY ToALTOV dtapbetpas 
duvnevra, TodToy emi Ta peyiora TaY Mparyudrwv KaAdloeTOpeEV. 
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zens a man corrupted, the higher offices he attained. 
Yet the crime of bribery (Sexacyos) was punished with 
death by the Athenian laws °. 

The names of those who offered themselves as candi- 
dates for any magistracy were presented by the Archons 
or Prytanes, whom we have stated to have presided at 
the elections, to the people, with the question, Which of 
them they would have for their magistrate? This was 
called wpo8ddAreoOat, to propose them, and the proceed- 
ing 7po8orj*. The people signified their pleasure by a 
show of hands, which was the legitimate method of ex- 
pressing their will in the assemblies held for the purposes 
of election. They never made use, in these cases, of 
pebbles, or tablets, aivdxva, which were employed in 
electing magistrates by lot’. [329] But this latter pro- 
ceeding had nothing to do with the assemblies; for the 
idea of Petit, that the people first selected by suffrage a 
certain number of candidates by whom lots were after- 
wards to be drawn, has already been refuted by others *. 


5 Petit has omitted this law. Suvdexdfew thy éxxdAnotav, is found in 
ZEschines, in Timarch. p. 109. On the bribery of the senate and courts, 
see Petit, p. 427; and on the distinction between dépwyv ypaph, and ypadh 
Sexacuod, Pollux, viii. 42. 

6 Demosth. de Coron. 277. Aischin. de Fals: Leg. p. 202, who asserts 
that he was proposed as an ambassador by Nausicles, and Demosthenes by 
Philocrates; both of whom were themselves ambassadors, but neither of 
them a Prytanis, as I imagine. Indeed, in all such appointments as could 
be sought, but not canvassed for, by candidates, it was natural that any 
individual should be proposed to the people, not merely by the Prytanes, 
but by any private citizen. In fact, this must have been the case, if any 
ordinary appointment was conferred upon a person without his having made 
application for it, as we know frequently happened to Phocion. ‘The word 
apoBory, in the above sense, is frequently used by Plato, in the sixth book 
of the Laws, as, for instance, in p. 765. B. We must, however, be careful 
not to confound this signification of the word with that mentioned in the 
fifth chapter. 

7 Demosth. in Boeot. de Nom. p. 998. Compare Petit, Legg. Att. p. 303. 

8 Petit, p. 302. Perizon. ad Aélian, viii. 10, Both, however, have under- 
. stood the words &pyxew ébieuevo:, in Harpocration, sub v. émAaxav, to imply 
those who are permitted to hold magistracies; whereas they really mean, 
those who are desirous to do so, Every one knows that this is a common 
signification of édiecOar. 
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Those who had been created were always at liberty to 
decline the office conferred upon them, on plea of illness 
or other sufficient causes; which was called éfduvvo0ae 
Ty apxnv or Thy xewpotoviay’. All, before they com- 
menced the actual duties of their office, had to undergo 
the scrutiny called Sox:uacia, in which any one was at 
liberty to object to them as unfit persons, on account of 
a disreputable character, notorious crime, disaffection to 
the state, &c. The scrutiny was held by the Thesmothetz’. 
Those who were rejected (of dmodoxipacévres) not only 
lost their appointment, but were also punished with a par- 
ticular kind of dtiuia, if any credit is to be given to the 
author of the first oration against Aristogiton, who informs 
us that they were disqualified from speaking in assembly’. 

[330] But even those who were approved in the pre- 
liminary scrutiny, and entered upon their office, were 
subject from time to time to an investigation into their 
conduct in the assembly. For, in the first assembly of 
every Prytany, it was the duty of the Archons to ask the 
people, Whether they considered that any one of the 
magistrates had been guilty of such misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties as justified his removal from the 
state? Upon this, any one who pleased, even though a 
private citizen, was at liberty to bring before the people 
any complaint or accusation of injuries or crimes com- 
mitted by them, which, if deemed of a heinous character, 
were sufficient to compel them to abdicate, and even, if 
thought proper, rendered them liable to a prosecution in 
court. But I have already said enough upon this subject 
in the fifth chapter, where an explanation of it appeared 


9 Z#schin. de Fals. leg. p. 271. Demosth. de Fals. leg. p. 379. Compare 
Harpocration in éfwuocia, and Valesius in loc. Pollux, viii. 55. 

1 Petit, Leg. Att. p. 306. seq. 

2 Orat. in Aristogit. i. p. 779. e% tis elroi—eééeivar Aéyew—rors &rodedo- 
kiwacpevols, &pxew AaXodow: where the last word must not be understood 
in its literal sense. Oi Aaxdvres are all who have been made magistrates in 
any way, whether by the suffrages of the people or by lot—whether xeiporo- 
ynto) or kAnpwtol. No probable reason can be assigned why the prohibition 
was confined to the latter of these, and not extended to the former also. 
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requisite for the more clear understanding of the matters 
there discussed *. We cannot be surprised at the preva- 
lence of this institution in a republic like that of Athens, 
in which, as all were promiscuously eligible to the highest 
offices, it seems an inevitable consequence that power 
must have been frequently conferred upon those who 
would make the worst possible use of it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On certain other matters of which the people had likewise 
the direction in assembly. 


[331] There yet remain unnoticed a few subjects of 
which the people had the discussion and decision in their 
assemblies, and of which I shall endeavour to give a con- 
cise detail in the present chapter. First, we are informed 
by Harpocration, or rather Aristotle, whom that Gram- 
marian follows, that in the first assembly of every Pry- 
tany the people were consulted upon the best methods 
of securing and maintaining the possession of Attica’. 
This territory was strongly protected by series of for- 
tresses, called duraxtiHpia or Trepi7roOALa’, and garrisoned 
by companies of the younger citizens, who occasionally 
sallied forth through the vicinity, for the purpose of pre- 
venting any attempts which might be made at rapine, vio- 
lence, or treachery. Socrates is represented by Xeno- 


3 Instances of magistrates having been compelled to abdicate by command 
of the people (droxeipotovndevres) will be found in Demosth. in Timoth. 
p. 1187. in Theocrin. p. 1330. Dinarch. in Philocl. p. 110. 11. Compare 
also Demosth. in Aristocrat. p. 669. where the expression damoorpdérnyov 
moe is used for dmoxenporovety, and Plutarch, Pericl. cap. 35. though the 
mention téy Widwy is incorrect. The very words émxeipotovla, dmoxetporo- 
veiv, sufficiently prove that the people voted for deposing the magistrates by 
a show of hands, and not by pebbles. 

} Harpocrat. in v. kupia éxxanotla. 

2 Harpocrat. in repiroAo. Jul. Pollux, ix. 16. and Kuhn and Junger- 
mann in loc. See Duck. ad Thucyd. vi. 45, 
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phon* as requiring from one whose ambition led him to 
aspire to be a statesman, a knowledge of every thing per- 
taining to the protection of the country, such as, what 
positions of the various garrisons were best adapted to the 
security of the district; what number of men were requi- 
site, and what superfluous; so as to be capable of ad- 
vising the people either to withdraw or increase them as 
occasion might require. The guards employed in this 
service were chiefly young recruits, ép7@or, or lately en- 
rolled in the registers of the demi‘. They were called 
meplronro, rangers, from their duty of going round the 
district. It was customary on alternate years, to convene 
an assembly in the theatre, [332] in which these recruits 
were brought before the people and publicly presented 
with a spear and shield’. They were thence conducted 
to the temple of Aglauros®, where they were bound 
by a particular oath, the form of which has been pre- 
served by Stobzeus’, to the following effect :—‘‘ I swear 
that I will never disgrace these sacred arms, and 
never desert my post in battle. I will fight, alone 
and with others, for the altars of my country. I will 
leave my native land not diminished, but increased in 
glory, to my posterity. JI will obey those who exercise 
their lawful authority over me with discretion. I will 
conform to the laws, both now established and in future 
to be established by the people. If any one shall trans- 
gress, or endeavour to overthrow them, I will not sanction 
nor allow it, but will fight in their defence alone and with 
all. I will duly perform all the rites and ceremonies as 


* 


3 Memorab, iii. 6. 10. 

4 Of the age at which young men were enrolled, I have already spoken, 
p- 69. seq. (i: 6.) 

5 Harpocrat. in zeplroAo:, and Maussac ibid. Valesius ad Maussac, 
p. 318. seq. 

6 Pausanias mentions one shrine of this goddess as situated in the Agora, 
near the temple of Castor and Pollux, Att. xviii, 2. and Herodotus another, 
in the citadel, vill. 53. 

7 Stob. Serm, xli. N. 171. See Jul. Poll. viii. 165. seq. et ib. interpp. 
Petit, Leg. Att. p. 231. seqq. et ib. Wesseling. Taylor ad Lycurg. in Leo- 
crat. p. 189. R. 
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established by my country. Be witnesses to this my vow, 
ye powers of heaven, Aglaurus, Enyalius, Mars, Jupiter, 
Thallo, Auxe, Hegemone!” After this they served as 
rangers for the space of one or two years, during which 
time they were exempted from all foreign service*; but 
of these we have said enough. - 

Those who wished to appeal as suppliants to the peo- 
ple, were permitted to do so on the second assembly of 
the Prytany, according to Pollux’. Bearing in their 
hands a bough of olive, encircled or studded with tufts 
of white wool, they seated themselves at the altars of 
either the Mother of the Gods or of Mercy, which were 
situated in the Agora, or at an altar [333] in Munychia, 
or in some other consecrated place’, and there remained 
till permission was granted them to appear before the 
senate or assembly, and fearlessly explain the object of 
their petition. Thus, for example, we read in A’schines’ 
that when, after Philip had taken the city of the Olyn- 
thians by storm, some Athenian citizens then resident in 
the place had been made captives along with the Mace- 
donians, their relatives appeared as suppliants before the 
people, entreating them not to give those who had been 
made prisoners up to destruction. Occasionally too a 
similar appeal was made by Trierarchs, who were unable 
to sustain the burden which the duty imposed, and there- 
fore requested some alleviation of it; or by debtors to 
the treasury, petitioning the people for a remission of 
their debts*. A%schines* relates also of a certain public 


8 Harpocrat. and Pollux ut sup. cum Interpp. Schol. Thucyd. iv. 67. et 
Wass. et Duck. : 

9 VIII. 96. 

1 On the suppliant boughs, fxernplai, see Spanheim ad Aristoph. Plut. 383. 
Duck, et Wessel. ad Petit. Leg. Att. p. 106. On the altar of the Mother 
of the Gods, Atschin. in Timarch. p. 84. On the altar of Mercy, Schol. ad 
ZEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 200. Compare Pausanias, Att. xvii. 1. On the 
altar at Munychia, Lys. in Agorat. p. 132. 5. Demosth. de Coron. p. 262. 

2 Or. de Fals. leg. p. 200. 

3 Demosth. de Coron. p. 262. in Timocrat. p. 716. 

4 In Timarch, p. 84. 
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slave called Pittalacus, that when he had been shamefully 
abused and ill-treated by Hegesander and Timarchus, he 
seated himself in the garb of a suppliant before the altar 
of the Mother of the Gods, for the purpose of making 
his complaint to the people, and obtaining their assist- 
ance in punishing two influential individuals, whom he 
considered it neither safe nor easy to prosecute by his 
own unassisted endeavours. ‘To this instance we may 
add the cases of Menon and Agoratus, which we have 
already mentioned *. Both of these, having some infor- 
mation which they were desirous of laying before the 
people, [334] sat as suppliants before an altar, petitioning 
for impunity and protection. 

We may consider that there were two kinds of sup- 
pliants: the first comprising those who had any favour 
or assistance to request of the people; and the second, 
those who applied for indemnity previously to giving in- 
formation of any crime in which they are themselves in- 
volved as accomplices. Both of them must first obtain 
adeva; that is, permission, in the former case, to consult 
the people in assembly upon a subject not proposed for 
their consideration by the Prytanes ; and, in the second, 
impunity from the consequences of their crimes, which is 
the immediate object of their petition®. And this is the 
meaning of the words of Julius Pollux: 2 devrépa éxxdy- 
ala avettat Tots Bovdopévors, txetnplav Oewévors, Neyer 
adeds (i.e. em adeia) mepi te THV idiwv Kal Tov Sn- 
poolov. 

Lastly, the people likewise determined in assembly 
upon the propriety of conferring rewards and honours on 
such citizens or strangers, or even foreign states, as had 
in any manner signally benefitted the commonwealth. 
Upon this subject, however, it is unnecessary to enter 
into minute details, since it has been already sufficiently 


5 Plut. Pericl. cap. 37. Lys. in Agorat. p. 132. See chap. 4. of this book. 
5 On the various significations of this word, see Boeckh. Publ. Econ. ii, 
p. 184. 
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discussed by others, and lately by Koehler’, whose treatise 
is so comprehensive and satisfactory, that I shall neither 
take unfair advantage of his researches, nor anticipate 
his future observations. I shall therefore merely take a 
summary view of the principal heads of the subject.— 
The most common rewards conferred on public bene- 
factors in the time of Avschines and Demosthenes, were 
crowns of olive, or even of gold. This method of distin- 
guishing such deserving individuals originated with the 
Athenians, and Pericles is said to have been the first who 
received a crown of olive®. At first, however, [335] this 
honour was but rarely bestowed; afterwards it became 
the common reward for even moderate deserts, and was 
conferred not only by the people in assembly and by the 
senate of five hundred, but very frequently by the se- 
parate tribes or demi. Those crowns, however, which 
were presented by the senate, or the people in assembly 
(though the latter could not confer them without the 
sanction of the senate’), were considered the:highest dis- 
tinction, for these only* were allowed to be publicly pro- 
claimed by the crier either in the theatre, during the ce- 
lebration of some festivity, or in the assembly. But if 
any citizen of Attica had been presented with a crown by 
some foreign state, the people sometimes permitted it to 
be publicly proclaimed in the theatre, at the request of a 
special embassy, provided the individual had proved him- 
self worthy of such distinction’. 

The other rewards granted for similar reasons are con- 
stantly mentioned by the ancient writers, and are as fol- 
lows. First, aréXeva, immunity, was awarded either to 
private persons, states, or kings. When conferred on 


7 Etwas zur Beantwortung der Frage: gab es bei den Alten Belohnungen des 
Verdienstes um den Staat, welche den Ritterorden neuer Zeit dhnlich waren? In 
Morgenstern’s Dérptische Beytrdge fiir Freunde der Philosophie, Litteratur 
und Kunst. Ann. 1818. p. ii, 1814. p. 1. 

8 Valer. Maxim. ii. 6. 5. 

9 On the form of such decrees see Hemsterhuis ad Lucian. Timon. cap. 50, 

1 See the authors quoted by Koehler. lib. iii. p. 22. seq. 

2 Alschin. in Ctesiph. p. 437. 639. 641. 
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private persons, citizens, or aliens, arédeva signifies an 
exemption from the burden of taxes and liturgies, with 
the exception of trierarchies*; although there were other 
kinds of immunities beside this *. States or kings rewarded 
with this privilege were free from paying harbour duties 
and taxes in their commerce with Athens®. A second 
honorary reward consisted in daily maintenance in the 
Prytaneum, cirnovs év [Ipvtaveiw, the nature of which is 
well known [336] from the history of Socrates. ‘Those 
who enjoyed this privilege for life were called delavrou®; 
while some were on a particular occasion only honoured 
with an invitation to partake of a banquet in the Pryta- 
neum, as for instance ambassadors on their return from 
an embassy’. I[Ipoedpia was the distinction of the first 
seat in the theatre and other public assemblies*®. Eixoy, 
a statue or painting, placed in some public situation’; 
ériypdupata, inscriptions upon public monuments’; to 
which was sometimes added the title of evepyérns’. These, 
and some other similar honours, were considered the 
highest which could be conferred. There were also cer- 
tain ways of celebrating the memory of the illustrious 
dead, as by interring them at the public expense, by edu- 
cating their children, portioning their daughters, provid- 
ing maintenance for their posterity by allowing them the 
privilege of the oirnovs év IIputaveiw, presenting them 
with lands and other gifts; all which were conferred, ac- 
cording to the account of Plutarch, upon Aristides and 


3 Wolf. Proleg. ad Leptin. p. lxxi. See Boeckh. p. 93. ii. 5. 82. 

* Boeckh. i. p. 93. Compare Theophrastus, Charact. xxiii. 3, Hemsterhuis 
ad Polluc. viii. 140. 

5 Wolf, ut supra. 

6 Pollux, ix. 40. Hesych. in vy. 

7 Pollux, ut sup. See chap. 8. of this. book. 

8 Casaub. ad Theophrast. Charact. cap. 5. 3. p. 70. ed Fischer. Hemsterbuis 
ad Polluc. viii. 133. 

9 Petit, Leg. Att. p. 377. Meurs, Ceram. gem. cap. 16. Dinarch. in 
Demosth. p. 95. 34. Nep. Miltiad. c.6. Pausan. Att. e. 15. sect. 4. See 
Lys, fragm. 64. and Taylor, p. 18. R. 

1 Wolf ad Leptin. p. 288. 331. 


? Wolf, ibid. p. 282, Compare Lysias, pro Polystrat. p. 159. 39. Steph. 
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his descendants*. Some rewards were peculiar to aliens, 
as the icoreXeia, of which we have already spoken‘, the 
mpogéevia, or public hospitality of the state’, the é- 
yaa, or right of intermarriage, which we read was oc- 
casionally granted to foreign states*. [337] Sometimes 
also the freedom of the city was granted to the inhabit- 
ants collectively of another state, by which all who crossed 
over into Attica became thereupon citizens of Athens’. 
This latter privilege, however, was but seldom conferred 
even upon single individuals, in more ancient times, or to re- 
quite the most signal services, since it was esteemed by far 
the most splendid distinction of all, and one which the 
greatest merit could scarcely expect to receive*. But after- 
wards, when the rigour of the ancient discipline was re- 
laxed, and the majesty of the state infringed, the Athe- 
nians set a lower value upon admission to the rights of 
the state; and Isocrates complains that they conferred 
their nobility upon strangers with greater readiness than 
the Triballi or Lucani did their low birth®. The laws, 
however, forbade that those who were born slaves, oi 
dice. Sodrot, should be admitted to the rights of citi- 
zens'; and in fact Solon intended that those only should 
obtain that privilege, who were banished their country 
for ever, or had taken up their permanent abode, with 
their families, at Athens, for the sake of practising some 

3 Plutarch, Aristid. cap. 27. 

4 See book i. chap. 6. p. 73. 

> Spanheim ad Aristoph. Ran. 461, WValeken. Anim, ad Ammon, p. 201 
seq. Wolf ad Leptin. 355. 

6 See Lysias, Fragm. wep) rod mh karaddoo THY warp. modiT. p. 920. R. 
(from Dionys. Halic. vit. Lys. p. 93. Sylburg.) Isocrat. Plataic. p. 728, 
Spanheim Orb. Rom. Exercit. ii. cap. 22. p. 359. seq. (ed. Heinece, Hal. et 
Lips.*1728. ) 

7 Isocrat. Plat. p. 728. Demosth. in Neer. p. 1386. See Spanheim, Orb. 
Rom. Exercit. i. cap. 4. p. 18. seq. 

8 Orat. ep) cvyrat. ascribed to Demosth. p. 173. 

9 Tsocrat. Social. p. 400. Seuvuvducda wey kad ueya ppovoduev em) r@ Bér- 
Tio yeyovevan TaY BAAwv’ Pov St peradiddvar Tors BovAouevois Tabrns THs €v- 
yevelas, 2} TpiBadrrAol ad Aeveavol ris aitaéy Svoyevetas. Similar complaints 
are made in Demosth. p. 687. 

1 Dio Chrysost. Or. xy. p. 239. Petit, Leg. Att. p, 204. 
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particular trade or profession’. This law, however, was 
likewise violated in later times; [338] and the freedom of 
the state was presented as an honorary distinction to many 
a king and prince of distant lands, some of whom had 
never so much as seen, much less resided in, the city into 
which they were admitted *. On proposing and decreeing 
this privilege in assembly, we have laws to the following 
effect preserved by Demosthenes, if the oration against 
Neera be rightly ascribed to him*. 

In the first place, it was unlawful to admit any one as a 
citizen but such as-had proved himself worthy of the 
honour by his virtues and eminent services to the state. 
Hence it was usually specified in decrees, for what cause 
this privilege was conferred ; and if that cause was deemed 
insufficient or inadmissible, the decree could be impugned 
by any citizen by a ypady) trapavouwv. Moreover, it was 
necessary that every proposal for conferring the freedom 
of the state, should be canvassed by the people in two 
assemblies; nor, even if the measure was allowed in the 
former of them, could it be ratified, unless six thousand 
citizens at the least voted in favour of it at the latter. The 
manner in which they voted was by ballotting with wador, 
pebbles, previously to the removal of the hurdles (yéppa) 
at the conclusion of the assembly, and to the admission 
of strangers who might wish to appeal to the people’. 

Those who had been thus presented with the freedom 
of the state were called S2wozountol, and enjoyed equal 
rights with the indigenous citizens, except that they were 
not registered in the dpatpiau or yévn, wards or clans, 
though they were enrolled in the tribes and demi; and 
that they were not qualified to hold the office of either 
priest or Archon. [839] Their children, however, if born 

2 Plutarch, Solon, cap. 24. 

3 For example, to Perdiccas, king of the Macedonians, and Cotys, king 
of Thrace; to Meno the Pharsalian, Charidemus, Sitalces, Sadocus, Teres, 
Chersobleptes, Leuco, Dionysius of Syracuse, Euagoras of Cyprus, and 
others, enumerated by Spanheim, ut sup. 


£ Orat. in Neer. p. 1375. 
5 See book i. chap. 4. p. 58. 
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in lawful wedlock from a mother who was an Attic citizen, 
were in these respects also on a level with the rest of the 
citizens °. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have now brought to a close my remarks upon the 
influence which the Athenian citizens possessed in their 
assemblies, and the various subjects which were there 
submitted to their deliberation and decision. I shall leave 
my intelligent readers to form their own estimate of the 
extent to which the licence of the populace prevailed, and 
the proportionate advantages and disadvantages which 
were thence likely to accrue to the commonwealth. Had 
the liberty of the Athenians been more confined, had 
their rights been less freely conferred, their great city 
could never have arrived at that height of splendour and 
glory to which, under existing circumstances, she did 
attain: never would she have been called the light and 
support of Greece, Hellas in Hellas, X\c7apai (as Pindar 
sings) cal dotdiuor“EXrXdb0s épeuop’ AOavat. We should 
not now have had to admire so many immortal exploits— 
to dwell with delighted amazement upon the trophy at 
Marathon, and the annihilation of the vast fleet of the 
Persians by a handful of Greeks—nor to celebrate Plataa 
and the two-fold victory at the EKurymedon. We should 
have been deprived of those exquisite works of art, even 
the mutilated fragments of which we can never sufficiently 
admire. Where, but at Athens, could the divine genius 
of Demosthenes have been nurtured? Where the favour- 
ite of the Graces, Aristophanes, have displayed his native 
wit? Had Athens not been free, Socrates would either 
never have existed, or, if he had, been a different man. 
On the other hand, without that immoderate and uncon- 
trolled liberty of the people, wars would have been nei- 
ther so frequent, nor engaged in upon such slight grounds. 

6 Orat. in Neer. p. 1377. 
“ 
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The might of Greece would not have received so fatal a 
shock through insatiable thirst for empire: nor would the" 
self-sufficient conceit of Cleon and Cleophon have been 
fostered by the ill-bestowed favour of their deluded fol- 
lowers. The valiant Miltiades, the just Aristides, [340] 
the prudent Themistocles, the wise Socrates, would not 
have suffered from the ingratitude of a jealous and ma- 
lignant populace. The Athenian spirit would not have 
been changed by excessive licence from heroism to cow- 
ardice, from activity to slothfulness, from thriftiness and 
content to luxury and avarice: nor would they have bar- 
tered the glory and majesty of their ancestors for slavery 
and disgrace.. But upon these and similar reflections I 
shall forbear to dwell at greater length. They will na- 
turally suggest themselves to the minds of the inquiring 
reader, and have besides been repeatedly expressed by 
other writers. I shall now therefore proceed to the con- 
sideration of those subjects which I have reserved for the 
third Book. 


THE 
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BOOK III.—CHAP. I. 


On the Division of Attica into Tribes and Demi. 


BErore we enter upon the subject which we have pro- 
posed to discuss in the present book—namely, the assem- 
blies of the tribes and demi", it will perhaps be advisable 
to make some preliminary observations upon the division 
of the’ people of Attica into these two well-known com- 
partments. And although the institutions which prevailed 
previously to the time of Clisthenes have but little con- 
nexion with the matter before us, [342] yet, as they have 
been lately made the subject of the most profound inves- 
tigations and elaborate treatises by some of the first scho- 
lars of the day, the reader will perhaps permit me to call 
his attention to a few mistakes which they appear to me 
to have committed, and which I shall endeavour to refute, 
while at the same time I propose my own views, sup- 
ported, as far as my limited space will allow, by their re- 
spective arguments. ; 

First, then, it is agreed, I believe, by all, that the Athe- 
nians were divided in the earliest times into four tribes, 
which were subsequently increased to ten by Clisthenes. 
We cannot however doubt but that the accounts now ex- 


1 [The translator has here ventured to omit a note of some length but no 
great importance, upon the question whether the Latin populus, curia, pagus, 
or oppidum, is the nearest equivalent to the Greek d7jpos. | 
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tant of the institutions of Cecrops, Cranaus, and Erich- 
thonius on this point, are to be considered, like all the 
traditions of the ancients relative to that remote period, 
not as founded on the firm basis of historical truth, but 
framed by later writers, who ingeniously but uselessly en- 
deavoured to derive authentic accounts of the origin of 
nations from the mythic compositions of their earliger 
poets. From this view I do not anticipate that many will 
be inclined to dissent, or demand a complete statement of 
the arguments which induce me to maintain that those 
who have regarded these fables as disguised and interpo- 
lated histories, have been much mistaken, and laboured 
to very little purpose in endeavouring to separate truth 
from fiction. 

It is certain that Attica is, by its very situation and the 
nature of its soil, divided into three or four districts. On 
entering that territory from Megara, we perceive that the 
face of the country is more level, and contains more ex- 
tensive plains than any other part; and that the hills are 
lower and less frequent towards the confines of Beeotia, 
and Mounts Parnes, Brilessus, Pentelicus, and Hymettus. 
This portion then of Attica is naturally called Iedlov’, 
but its coast is frequently designated [843] by a peculiar 
name, Ax77; and it is in this part that Athens® is si- 

2 Harpocrat. and Suid. in v. Mediaxkd. See Kuster ad Suid. and Albert. 
ad Hesych. tom. ii. p. 898. The name Tedfoy is found in Thucydides, ii. 
55 and 56, where it is opposed to Idpados yf, in Iseus, de Diczeogen. hered. 
p. 58. 5. Steph., and in Demosth. p. 1187. It is also worth while consult- 
ing Wheler’s Tour, (p. 387. French translation,) for although that writer 
does not adduce the testimonies of the ancients, yet his information respect- 
ing the soil and geography of Attica is valuable, as proceeding from an eye- 
witness, 

3 Hence Aigeus, to whom Athens and the neighbouring parts were allotted 
in the division of Attica, is said by Sophocles (whose words I shall presently 
quote) to have received Arf. See Harp. and Suid. in y. "Arty. Steph. By- 
zant. p. 55. ed. Pined. and Holsten. in loc. p. 21. Platner, therefore, is 
mistaken in supposing (de Gentt. Atticis earumque cum tribubus nexu, 
(Marburg, 1811.) p. 8. that the whole coast from Sunium to the Isthmus 
was called Mapadia. Wherever this coast near the city is called MapaAta, as 


it is by Strabo, ix. p. 400. and others, the name must be understood as 
general, and not peculiar to that particular part of the coast. 
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tuated. The region from Parnes to the town of Brauron, 
or perhaps a little lower, to mount Hymettus and the pro- 
montory of Cynosura, received the appellation of Avaxpta, 
derived from the chains of hills which every where inter- 
sect this part of the country*. Here are situated Parnes, 
Brilessus, Pentelicus; and the towns of Rhamnus, Tri- 
corythus, Marathon, Brauron. The southern part of 
Attica, below mount Hymettus and the promontories of 
Zoster and Cynosura, extend down as far as Sunium 
[344] in the form of a tongue. Being washed on both 
sides by the sea, it obtained the name of IIdpanos or 
IlapanXia, and comprised Lampra, Laurium, Thoricus, 
Potamus, Prasiz*. It is to this natural division of Attica, 
that the account given by the poets of the distribution of 
the empire between the sons of Pandion evidently alludes. 
The following lines are spoken by AXgeus in the lost play 
of Sophocles which bears that name °:— 

Ylarnp & dmehOciv dpic’? cis "Axriy éepol, 

mpeoBela veipas rhode yns* TH 8 ad AvK@ 

Toy avrimhevpoy Kirov EvBotas venor, 

Niog S€ thy dydpadoy eEapel y9ova 

Skeipavos axrns’ ths Se yns TO mpos vdrov 

6 okAnpos otros kat ylyayras éxrpepov 

eiAnxe TadXas. 
Of these portions, that allotted to Nisus is Megaris, which 
all accounts describe as having been a part of Attica pre- 
viously to the Dorian migration. Of the remaining three, 
the part said to have been awarded to Pallas is Paralia, 

4 Hesych. in v. Ataxpe?s, ibique Alberti, tom, i. p. 947. One might con- 
jecture from Herodotus, i. 59. that the inhabitants cf Diacria, commonly 
called Diacrii, were also termed “Yrepdicpiot, because with reference to the 
Parali and Pedizi they might be said to dwell beyond the mountains. 
Palmer’s explanation of these names, émd raiy dveiv &xpay (Sunium and 
Cynosura), and amd rod brép thy Expay (Sunium) oixeiy, is irreconcilable 
with the testimony of the ancients. 
5 Stephan. Byzant. p. 527. Suidas in HdpaAo: and MapéAwy, Hesychius 

in Aaumpdé. Compare Thucyd. ii, 55. who makes an evident distinction be- 
tween the left portion of Paralia, in which Laurium was situated, and the 


right, which faces the islands Eubcea and Andros, 
6 Sophocl. Fragm, ap. Strabon. ix. p. 392. 
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and that to Lycus, Diacria, the whole of which extends 
itself opposite to Eubcea. The level district fell to the 
share of Algeus, the coast of which, where Athens is 
situated, was called *Ax«r7, and the midland Ifed/ov, as I 
have already observed. Ageus, however, designates the 
whole of his territory by the name of that portion of it 
which contained the seat of empire, Athens’. 

[345] I have premised these remarks in order that the 
subject which I now proceed to discuss may be more fully 
and readily understood. For, of those names which the 
tribes are said to have borne previously to the time of 
Ion, there are four, which may be easily recognized as 
identical with those which were used in later times to de- 
signate the divisions of Attica. These names were, Ce- 
cropis, Autochthon, Acteea, Paralia, said to have been given 
to the tribes by Cecrops; and Cranais, Atthis, Mesogea, 
Diacris, by Cranaus*. That Mesogea, i. e. midland, is 
the same as Pedizea, it is unnecessary to observe’. It is 
evident that those writers, who state these to have been 
the names of tribes, had in view the above districts, and 
imagined that the division of the former was connected 
with the different situations of the latter. This may also 
be proved from a passage of Stephanus of Byzantium, 
who, alluding to the history of the Pandionide, calls 
Diacria, which was allotted to Pallas, guy rhs’ Artixfs". 


7 That the ancients also entertained the same opinions respecting this 
division, is evident from the words of the Scholiast on Aristoph. Vesp. v. 
1218. Thy 5: xépay thy Avaxpiay Tavdlova acl, rots viots Siaveluavta Thy 
apxiy, Ath Sodvat, Avyet St Thy mepl rd Boru, TidANayTs d¢ Thy Tapaalay, 
Niog 5& thy Meyapioa. 

8 Julius Pollux, viii, 109. See Steph. Byzant. p. 55. and Eustath. ad 
Dionys. ap. Meurs. Regn. Att. lib. i. cap. 7. As tradition says that Acteus 
was also one of the ancient kings of Attica, it is questionable whether those 
authors, on whose authority Pollux and others have given an account of this 
division of the tribes, considered the name Acteea derived from him or from 
the district "Akrf. : 

9 Perhaps it is this tribe Mesogawa, which is called by others Medids. In 
Steph. Byzant. p. 538. we read, Zor: 5& kal Medids ud} rhs Artuchs. 

1 Steph. Byzant. in Araxpla, p. 235. The author whom Stephanus follows 
differs from Sophocles in assigning Diacria to Pallas, which the poet awards 
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[346] It is plain, then, who the Diacrii, Pediai, and 
Mesogei were believed to have been. And for my own 
part, [ have no doubt that the Acti derived their name 
from the territory, “4«7, in which they resided, though 
there is said to have also been a king called Actzus. 
The names Cecropis, Cranais, and Atthis, the ancients 
undoubtedly deduced from Cecrops, Cranaus, and his 
daughter Atthis. We cannot, however, avoid being sur- 
prised at so singular an anomaly, as that two tribes should 
be called after the district where they had settled, viz. 
Paralia and Acteea, while at the very same time the other 
two should bear the names of Autochthon and Cecropis, 
derived from their origin or from the name of one of their 
chiefs: and again, that afterwards Diacria and Mesogea 
should be designated by the names of their respective dis- 
tricts, but Cranais and Atthis by those of a king and a 
king’s daughter. Thus of the first four, Autochthon and 
Cecropis must have designated the Mesogei and Dia- 
cri; and of the last four, Cranais and Atthis, the Acta 
and Paralii. Now surely it is almost inconceivable, that 
those who were formerly named from their origin or chiefs, 
should afterwards be named from the district in which 
they had settled; while those who were first named from 
their district, should afterwards be called after their 
chiefs. This is so unparalleled a transposition, that it . 
would be very difficult to assign any probable cause for its 
occurrence. We may add, that as Cecrops founded his 
city in the district of “Axcr), it was but natural that the 
settlers in 4x77) rather than those in Diacria or the mid- 
land region should have derived their name from him. 
Other arguments I shall omit, deeming it unnecessary to 
prosecute the subject too curiously. 

For my own part, I feel convinced, that all the stories 


to Lycus. But the fact is, these fables were told in different manners by 
different authorities, as Strabo himself testifies, ix. p. 392. I would observe 
too, that he has forgotten that in those early times, that division of tribes did 
not exist, but a very different one, instituted by Ion, did J not think it lost 
labour to pay too much attention to the chronology of fabulists. 
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about the tribes of Cecrops, Cranaus, and Erechtheus, 
[347] are not founded on any historical records or au- 
thentic traditions of those ancient times, but owe their 
origin solely to the ingenuity of these, who, in later ages, 
undertook to explain the fables of the early poets, and 
in so doing interpreted them according to their own ca- 
price and prejudices. Attica abounded, in the earliest 
times, with fabulous accounts of the origin of its people, 
the foundation of its commonwealth, the invention of its 
arts, and the establishment of its laws. The greater 
part, however, of these fables have long since fallen nto 
oblivion. The few which have survived to the present 
time, we derive, not from the poets, but from the works 
of the writers on fable, who for the most part appear to 
have selected only such as had been celebrated in the 
song of the more popular poets, and to have omitted 
those which appeared less worthy of preservation, as 
being the productions of inferior bards. ‘There were 
undoubtedly many fables of the most remote antiquity, 
the authors of which were entirely unknown to posterity, 
and which, having never been consigned to writing, nor 
extensively known, lived for a little while in the mouth 
of a few, till they gradually sunk into utter oblivion. 
Such, I conceive, were those exceedingly ancient fables, 
which we know to have been once current respecting 
Porphyrion, Colenus, and other kings of Attica, an- 
terior to the age of Cecrops®. In those, however, 
which are exstant at the present day, there is not the 
slightest vestige which could induce us to suppose that 
the ancient poets left any traditions concerning the above- 
mentioned division of the tribes. Hence we may per- 
haps infer, that the stories about them emanated from 
some fables, now lost, descriptive of the exploits and 
institutions of Cecrops and Cranaus—an inference which 
I was myself once inclined to make, but subsequently 
rejected, from the consideration that all accounts concur 


2 Pausan, Attic. cap, 14. 6. and 31. 3. 
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in stating, that not particular portions of the territory or 
people of Attica, but the whole of both these were ori- 
ginally [848] called after the names of Atthis, Cecrops, 
Cranaus, and even Actzus*®: the whole amount of which 
statement merely is, that the poets made use of these 
names to that effect. Cranaus, which is in reality an 
adjective, was first used by the poets as a proper name, 
and afterwards, to account for its origin, a king so called 
was fictitiously introduced into the popular accounts of 
the early times. Similarly, ’Ax7) properly designated a 
certain district of Attica; afterwards the whole coast was 
thence called "Axra/a; and to suit this appellation the 
poets fabled the existence of a king Acteeus*. And al- 
though there never were such persons as Cecrops and 
Atthis, yet these names must undoubtedly have had their 
origin in some ancient tradition, which testified that the 
Athenians were of old denominated Cecropes* or Ce- 
cropii, and Attica Atthis®. And I see no reason to 
doubt in the truth of such tradition. It seems, however, 
less probable on that very account, that any ancient poet 
should have arbitrarily and capriciously assigned to sin- 
gle districts (especially by the strange anomaly already 
mentioned) those names, which all others, in conformity 
with this tradition, assigned to the whole of Attica and 
its inhabitants collectively. Upon these considerations, 
therefore, it appears most natural to surmise, that the 
whole account of these tribes emanated from some of 
those writers, [349] who compiled accounts of the anti- 


3 See the authors quoted by Meursius, Regn, Att. lib. 1. capp. 6, 7. 
13, 14. 

4 Philochorus has passed a most correct judgment on these fabulous 
heroes, according to Eusebius: Toy yap mera “OQyvyov Akratoy 7) Ta TAaC- 
odueva, dvoudray ovde yevérOa pnot PiAdxopos. See Heyne ad Apollodor. 
Obss. p. 320. 

[* Cecrops is probably only a transposition of képrw, a grasshopper, the 
well-known emblem of Athenian airoxfovia. See a very ingenious paper 
in the Cambridge Philological Museum, vol. ii, p. 357, seq. } 

5 About Atthis no doubt can be entertained. On Cecrops, see Buttmann, 
Lexilog. p. 67. 
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quities of the Attic nation from the fables of the poets; 
and of whom several are quoted and referred to, by — 
the Grammarians especially®. Some one of these, then, 
being aware that the tribes, as they remained till in- 
creased by Clisthenes, were not instituted previously to 
the age of Ion, and desirous of ascertaining how the 
people had been divided before that time, bethought 
himself that he had frequently read, in poems about 
Cecrops and Cranaus, of the Autochthones, the Cecro- 
pide, the Cranai, the Actei, as well as of Mesogea, 
Paralia, Diacria, Atthis; and fancied that he could de- 
tect, in this diversity of names, the very division of the 
people and the tribes which he was looking for. 

The same observations will apply to those names also 
of the tribes which are said to have been invented by 
Erichthonius, Aids, "A@nvats, Tlocedavias, ‘“Hpavotias, 
from Jove (Zevs, Atos), Minerva (A@nva), Neptune (Io- 
cevo@v), Vulcan (“Hdasoros). From the name of Mi- 
nerva the whole Athenian people are called, as is uni- 
versally known. Strabo informs us’ that by the poets 
at least Attica was likewise called Iloce:dwvia, from 
Neptune; nor is it difficult to trace the reason, from the 
fables of antiquity. The Athenians might with still 
greater propriety have derived their name from Vulcan, 
since they boasted of being Autochthones; for the latter 
were the reputed sons of Vulcan and Earth, as were 
Cecrops and Erichthonius*. And hence, as it would 
seem, Auschylus has called the Athenians [350] zatées 
‘Hdalorov’. But the reason why they should have been 

6 See Heyne, ut sup. p. 319. 

7 Lib. ix. p. 397. 

8 Respecting Cecrops, see Hyginus, fab. 158, with which compare fab. 48, 
ap. Meursium de Regn. Attic. i. cap. 6. See also Eustathius ad Iliad. B. 
547. p. 214. Basil. On those who consider Cecrops an Egyptian, see, be- 
sides Meursius ut sup., Hemsterhuis ad Aristoph. Plut. Schol. v. 773. 
p. 262. ed. Lips. On Erichthonius, see Meursius, ut sup. ii. ¢c. 1, and 
Harpocrat. in Adréx@oves. The reader should also refer to Plato’s Timzus, 
p: 23. Es 

9 Eumenid. v. 13. This appears to me the true explanation of the pas- 
sage, though several others are given. 
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called after Jupiter by the poets, is not so evident from 
any vestiges of ancient fable now extant. It seems, how- 
ever; tolerably certain, that some supposed connexion 
must have existed between the two; and of such I be- 
lieve the ancient traditions make no mention. It is in- 
deed possible to account for the circumstance from a 
story about Jupiter, related by one of the Grammarians; 
viz. that after having grown up in Arcadia, or, as others 
say, in Crete, he first visited Athens, and there first 
obtained divine honours under the appellation of ZETS 
ITATPQIOZ*. Now it is by no means improbable that 
some poet, following this tradition, might have designated 
the Athenians as the people of Jove; although there may 
very possibly have been other stories in fables now lost, 
from which the Athenians obtained this name. 

But we will now proceed from the discussion of these 
obscure and uncertain fables, to the true and undoubted 
division of the tribes which prevailed, with a few altera- 
tions, from the most ancient times till the age of Clis- 
thenes, and was even transferred into Asia by colonies 
from Attica. [851] The names of these tribes were the 
Teréovtes, (or, according to others, Iedéovres, or TeX 
ovtes,) "Orrntes, “Apyadets, Aiycxopets. On the form 
and signification of these names, and indeed on the gene- 
ral nature of the tribes which they designate, the ac- 
counts of the ancients are as various as the opinions of 
the moderns, with the exception of one point, which ap- 
pears to be admitted by all, viz. that this division’ of 
tribes must be referred to the time of lon—which proves 
that the ancient traditions concurred in this respect. In 


1 Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. v. 1470. Marpgos Zebs nal “AwdAdwv ev °ACH- 
yous Tyavrar, 6 Zeds pry mete Thy ev “Apradia, 7), Gs Erepo, mera thy ev Kpnry 
dvarpophy, dre mpaTov Tals *AOhvais emery Kal epdyn rots warpdow adtav, 
oirwes tabtn TH mpoonyopia TeTiuHKacw airdy. Another Scholiast writes as 
follows: O8rw tTimara: wap ’AOnvalois Zebs matpGos nal “AmdAdAwy, Sid Td 
mpdrous bmodetacbo Te Oecd cis Thy Xdpay, Kal Ovolas ouyTErACoa KaTd Hph- 
Tpas Kab Shwous nal ovyyevelas pévous Tay “EXAhvwy. See, however, the 
modern commentators on the above passage of Aristophanes, and Albert. ad 
Hesych, tom. ii. p. 894. 
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asserting, however, that Ion was the author, they merely 
testify, if we divest their account of its fabulous dress, 
that this division of tribes originated subsequently to the 
migration of the Hellenes from Thessaly into Attica, and 
their connexion with the former indigenous inhabitants, 
when the people of Attica were called Iones, and the 
territory Ionia. Now although the poets gave various 
accounts of these events, yet all seem to have agreed in 
the belief that these Hellenes did not make any hostile 
invasion into Attica to take forcible possession of it, nor 
usurp the land by the ejection of its original inhabitants ; 
but that being exiled from their own country they were 
kindly received by the Athenians, and by intermarriage 
became so united with them, that one people was formed 
out of the two nations, and was thenceforward called by 
the name of the Tones. Tradition says’, that Xuthus, 
the son of Hellen, was received by Erechtheus into his 
kingdom, on account of the distinguished service he had 
rendered in the war with the Eubceans, and that Ion was 
his son by Creusa, the king’s daughter. Afterwards, 
when the population had increased, a colony was led by 
Xuthus, or, as most accounts relate, by Ion, to Adgialea, 
which also assumed from that time the [352] name of 
Ionia*. Lastly, the Iones are said to have been ejected 


2 See particularly Eurip. Ion, v. 1—75. and v. 1571—94. Strabo, viii. 
p. 883. Apollod. 1. 7, 8. Pausan. Achaic. ¢. 7. Compare Meursius, Regn. 
Attic. ii, cap. 8. 10. 13. 14. Heyne, ad Apollod. Obss. p. 40. and 340. 
Hiilsemann de Myth. Attic. (in his edition of Eurip. Ion,) p. 31, seq. 

2 Hiullmann, however, is of opinion (Orig. Gree. p. 120.) that they were 
afterwards recalled, when the Athenians were hard pressed in a war with 
the Eleusinians, and that they took that opportunity of possessing them- 
selves of Attica, after which event the Athenians were called Iones, after the 
name of the conquerors. The authorities whom he cites are Herod. viii. 44. 
Strabo, vili. 588. (383). Pausanias, vii. 1. But in the first place, Herodo- 
tus merely states that Ion was Srpardpxns of the Athenians, ‘and that they 
were thence called Iones, but does not specify either the time or the occa- 
sion. Again, Strabo does not assert that the Iones were recalled from 
7gialea on account of the war with the Eleusinians, but that after the suc- 
cessful termination of that war a colony was dispatched from Attica to 
figialea, on account of the increased population. Pausanias indeed tells us 
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from their settlements in Aigialea by the Achaans, and 
to have returned to their relations in Attica; where they 
remained for a short time, and thence emigrated to the 
coast of Asia Minor, which thenceforth assumed the 
name of Ionia. Every one is aware, that after that event 
the Athenians repudiated the name of Iones, though it 
originated with themselves; and Herodotus is of opinion‘ 
that they were in a manner ashamed of assuming it, pro- 
bably because they considered it a disgrace for an in- 
digenous race, which particularly prided itself upon its 
avtoxyPovia, and unmixed blood, to bear a name in com- 
mon with an adventitious and vagabond people. For 
these reasons I cannot concur in the opinion of those 
who hold that Attica was forcibly occupied, and its an- 
cient inhabitants compelled to pay tribute, by the Iones, 
(or rather the Hellenes, since that name did not exist 
previously to their combination with the ancient Attics), 
and that from the latter circumstance the tribe TeXéovres 
derived its name, a6 tod redreiv. [853] They likewise 
maintain that these usurpers continued to hold the upper 
hand till the time of Solon®. If, however, this account 
‘were true, we might with some reason wonder that the 
fact should not be mentioned by any ancient writer, and 
that none of them should have ever suspected that 
slavery was imposed on the indigenous inhabitants by 
these adventitious usurpers. Had this state of affairs 
really continued till the time of Solon, I cannot conceive 
that all tradition of the circumstance should have been 


that Ion returned from Aigialea, and died in Attica; but he does not assert 
that the Attics then received the appellation of Iones, nor that they were 
subdued by them. 1 

4 Lib. i. cap. 143. 

5 Those who hold this opinion adduce in confirmation of it a passage in 
Plutarch, (Solon, c, 13), where not one word is said of the migration of the 
Hellenes into Attica, the division of the tribes, or their names. It is merely 
stated, that in the time of Solon the poorer classes were subjected to the 
rich :—? yap eyedpyouy éxcivois, €xta Tay yevouevwy TEedodvTES, 7) Xpéa Aap 
Bdvorres em rots chpaciw, aydyor rots davelSovow joa, x. T. A. But 
what has this to do with the Hellenes or Iones, or with the nature of the 
tribes ? 
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obliterated or corrupted in subsequent times. We must 
not, moreover, forget, that the ancient family of the 
Erechthide are said to have retained possession of the 
kingdom, which it had held previously to the immigra- 
tion of the Hellenes, till the time of Melanthus the Mes- 
senian®; since it cannot be doubted but that the Hel- 
lenes, had they usurped Attica and subjected the ancient 
possessors to their power, would also have wrested the 
empire from the ancient kings and transferred it to their 
own nation. 

But to return from this digression, I have remarked 
that the ancients themselves entertained different opi- 
nions respecting the names and nature of: the tribes 
which were instituted subsequently to the connexion of 
the Hellenes with the original inhabitants of Attica. 
For, in the first place, the Tedéovres are by some called 
[354] Tedéovres, and by others Tedéovres’; varieties so 
trifling, that it is easy to see how readily they might 
have been interchanged, and how naturally the ancients 
themselves might have been mistaken, when these names 
became abolished at Athens, and the nature of the ori- 
ginal tribes generally forgotten. No doubt can now re- 
main as to the genuine orthography of the word, because 
it is more than once distinctly written TeXéovres on the 
Cyzicene Marble*; the form which Herodotus, the most 
ancient writer, likewise used, if we may trust the authority 
of all the MSS. except two or three. It is surely impro- 
bable that the Cyzicenes should have either been ignorant 
of the true names of their tribes, or arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously changed them, and so changed them as to adopt, 
instead of the genuine ancient form, a new one, as obscure 


6 Those too, who maintain that Xuthus and Ion reigned in Attica, do 
not state that they did so as usurpers, nor to the exclusion for the future of 
the Erechthida. See Heyne ad Apollodor. p. 340. Most writers, how- 
ever, do not consider Xuthus and Ion to have been kings. 

7 TeAéovres is found in Herod. vy. ¢. 66; Tedéovres in Plutarch, Solon. 
ce. 23; and TeAgoyres in Eurip. Jon. v. 1579. Pollux, viii. 111. Steph. Byzant. 
in Alyucope?s, where however some MSS. have TeAéovres. 

8 Cayl. Recueil d’Antiquitées, T. ii. Tab. 59, 60—2. 
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im meaning as unsupported by analogy. Yet those who con- 
tend that TeX éovres was the original name, and Tedéovres 
amore recent form from Tércws, Ded)ews, i. e. News yewp- 
yexos—an unexampled formation—endeavour to persuade 
us that-such was the case. In the same Marble we find 
Aiytxopeds, and its plural Aiycxopets, for which Euri- 
pides uses the Attic form Ailyexopys; “Apydders, not. 
*"Epydasecs, as in Plutarch; and “Orarnres, not ‘Omdiras, 
as Plutarch likewise has°. 

- [855] The meaning of these names is a subject of no 
less dispute. It is indeed evident that the three terms 
“Orarntes, Aiyxopets, and "Apyadeis were given to the 
tribes they respectively represent, from their manner of 
life. “Apyadcts, however, is obscure, and Iedéovres, it 
would seem, almost inexplicable. Plutarch tells us that 
the ‘OmAttar were the To wdyipov, Epydéess the rd épya- 
Tixov, A’ytxopecs the dsatpiBovtes emt vopais Kal mpo- 
Bareiats, and the Tedéovres (thus he writes the word) the 
yewpyot. Strabo says that the Athenians were divided, ac- 
cording to their various professions, into priests (fepo7rovol), 
soldiers (¢vAaxes), husbandmen (yewpyol), artizans nd 
hired workmen (Snucovpyot)'. He therefore recognizes 
-no tribe of shepherds, but mentions instead of them the 


9 Herodotus (ut sup.), mentioning the sons of Ion, from whom these 
names used to be derived, has the genitives Aizicdpeos and "Apyddew, from 
the nominatives Aiysucdons of the third, and ’Apyddns of the first, declension. 
These, then, were the names assigned them in ancient fables. It does not, 
however, therefore follow that the tribes also were anciently called Aiyucdpers 
and ’Apydda, much less ’Apyddevs, as some have thought. "Apyadfs is found 
in Euripides, which proves that in the Marble *Apyade?s should be read. 

1 Some however are of opinion that Strabo classified the different tribes 
and occupations without perceiving the self-evident fact that three at least of 
their names distinctly designate those occupations. I think that this opinion 
imputes a carelessness upon that diligent and accurate writer which he by 
no means merits. The words of Strabo are these: 6 5¢ “lwy mp&rov pey «is 
récoapas pudas dietke Td WAHOOS, cite eis Teocupas Blovs, which appear to me 
to mean, that Ion first divided the people into four tribes, and then assigned 
them their respective occupations—to one the priesthood, to another military 
service, to a third agriculture, and to the fourth all kinds of handicraft and 
work for hire. 
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priests, of which Plutarch takes no notice. What then? 
Are we to infer, as some’ appear to have done, that 
Strabo took the Aiyxopets for priests? [856] This, I 
think, is an absurdity. Neither do the names “Omdnres 
or Apyadets suit the order of priests. It only remains, 
therefore, to suppose that in the opinion of Strabo the 
Tedéovres were the priests—an opinion which appears to 
me much more probable than that of Plutarch. For it is 
evident that Plutarch, or the authors he followed, drew 
their conjectures about the occupations which the tribes 
pursued, from the signification of their names. From the 
three first they could only have drawn the inference which 
they have done; but supposing the name Iedéovres or 
Tedéovres to be derived from yéa (and who is not aware 
of the etymological minutiz of the Greeks?) they con- 
cluded that the tribe which bore that name must have 
been husbandmen, especially since the state could not 
possibly do without that important class, and the other 
tribes had already had their respective professions as- 
signed them. As, however, Strabo makes the Aiyvxopets 
husbandmen, contrary to the proper signification of the 
word—it being evident that he considers the ’Apyadets as 
Snuscoupyol, and the” OaAnres as ¢UAaxes—and the Iené- 
ovtes priests, a meaning which he could neither have 
derived from its etymology nor the common vocabulary of 
the Greek language, since it does not recognize the word; 
such, I say, being the case, we can only conclude that he 
followed some ancient tradition, according to which the 
AiysKopets were not only shepherds, as the name implies, 
but husbandmen also, and the I'eNéovres priests *. 


2 Musgrave ad Eurip. Ion. y. 1577. who thinks that in this respect also 
Strabo has shewn better judgment than Plutarch, and that Euripides favours 
his explanation, by deriving Aiy:opeis dard tis Aiyidos, from the shield of 
Minerva. 

3 Although the name TeAdoyres, which does not occur elsewhere, were in- 
capable of explanation, yet I do not think this sufficient reason for question- 
ing the authority of Strabo. But why should we not acquiesce in the 
natural interpretation of the word suggested by Hemsterhuis, who derives it 
from the obsolete yeAciv, explained by Hesychius (tom. ii. p. 811. Albert.) 
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[357] I perfectly agree with those who imagine that all 
the Grecian states were originally under the control of 
their priests. The numerous testimonies of the ancients 
themselves leave no room to doubt that the principles of 
civilized life, the worship of the gods and religious ob- 
servances, agriculture and the arts, laws and civil society, 
were introduced among the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
by strangers from Asia or AXgypt. There is much pro- 
bability in the ancient tradition that the king who first 
taught his barbarous subjects to worship the gods, to 
contract lawful marriages, to observe the rights of families, 
and to unite in civil society by exchanging their scattered 
abodes for towns and villages, was an Aigyptian. It 
almost naturally follows, that such adventurers from fo- 
reign lands should have been held in the highest honour 
and estimation by the rude natives; that they should have 
held the sovereignty and controlled the priesthood, which 
was next in dignity to the regal authority; that they 
should have built temples in every part of the country, 
and that a few straggling habitations congregated around 
these should have formed the core of new villages, towns, 
and cities. Hence certain districts of land were either 
consecrated to the gods or allotted for the exclusive 
maintenance of the priests, and of the unemployed mul- 
titude many would devote their services to the cultivation 
of these districts, and thus place themselves as clients, or 
vassals, or tenants, under the immediate protection and 
patronage of the priests. And although there might be 
independent land-holders in the community, [358] yet 
they would not hold any very high place among the 
others, but be subject in all things to the authority of the 
priests. 


Adumey, avOciy? thus the TeAdovres would mean the Illustrious. This inter- 
pretation has been approved, amongst others, by Creuzer, Mytholog. tom. iii. 
p. 62. Wesseling, too, who at first inclined to the form TeA¢ovres, subse- 
quently altered his opinion and assented to Hemsterhuis, being induced by 
the authority of the Cyzicene Marble. See his Dissert. Herod. p. 164. 
and on Herod. y. 66. 


Z 
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While affairs were in this situation in Attica, the Hel- 
lenes, a warlike nation, exiled from their native country 
and in pursuit of other settlements, introduced themselves 
suddenly among the original inhabitants. Having rend- 
ered important services to the king of the country in a 
war against the Eubceans, they were allotted certain dis- 
tricts in Attica, in which they founded the four towns 
Oenoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Tricorythus *. Sub- 
sequently, when they began to connect themselves more 
intimately with the natives, the state, as originally con- 
stituted, must necessarily have undergone some important 
alterations. The Hellenes had also their great men and 
their powerful chiefs, who, indignant at the idea of being 
compelled to live in their new settlements in a more 
humble condition than they did in their old, and of being 
degraded from nobles to plebeians, naturally endeavoured 
to procure for themselves some share in the government, 
which had hitherto been held exclusively by the order of 
priests. The latter, fearing to deny what they knew they 
had not the power to refuse, or compelled by necessity, 
so shared their power with the new claimants, that they 
retained for themselves the sovereignty and the priest- 
hood, but consigned to the Hellenes the entire conduct 
of their military affairs *, [359] while in all-other respects 
they were on equal terms. Hence arose two orders of 
chiefs, the Tedéovtes and “OwAnrtes, and the-remaining 
multitude were divided into two more classes. -Some of 


4 Strabo, viii. p. 383. 

5 As Xuthus was admitted into Attica, with his followers, on account of 
the services which he rendered Erechtheus in the war with the Eubceans, 
and as his son Ion is said to have also conducted the war against the Eleu- 
sinians (Strabo ut sup. Herod, viii. 44.) nothing can be more probable than 
that the Hellenes were made”OmAnres. No one can possibly imagine that 
they were at once allowed to participate in the dignity of the sacerdotal 
order. And if Plato be admitted as authority—for some, rightly as I think, 
suppose that he follows tradition, and does not merely invent his account of 
the history of ancient Athens—we are told in the Timzus, p. 24. A. B. 
that among the early inhabitants of Attica, as in Aogypt, the order of the 
priests was separated from the military. 
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these, consisting principally of the Hellenes, though ig- 
noble plebeians, were nevertheless free land-holders, and 
devoted their time partly to agriculture, but chiefly, in 
all probability, and especially those in the mountainous 
districts, to the care of cattle. These constituted the 
Aiytxopets. The remainder, the tenants and clients of 
the Tedovres and” OmAntes, were comprehended in the 
tribe “Apyadets®. 

This division of tribes was not unlike the Castes of 
some oriental nations; a circumstance which confirms the 
remark of Thucydides, that anciently the manners and 
customs of the Greeks bore a strong resemblance to those 
of the barbarians’. But the disposition of the Greeks, 
naturally free and impatient of control, was not likely to 
permit them long to endure such a restraint. In process 
of time, especially when the members of each tribe had 
become more intimately connected with each other by 
intermarriage, the former distinction of their respective 
occupations began to be infringed and neglected; and 
thus, for example, those who belonged properly [360] to 
the tribe of the “OwAnres, were, through their connexion 
with many of the Fedéovres, ultimately admitted to the 
order of the priesthood; and similarly many of the Iedé- 
ovtes preferred and followed a military life. So also some 
of the “Apyadets, having amassed considerable property, 
purchased their freedom from their patrons, or became 
land-holders from hirelings. Again, other individuals of 
the tribe Aiycxopets, overwhelmed with debt or oppressed 
by the tyranny of the powerful, attached themselves as 
clients to the service of the nobles. This gradual in- 
fringement upon the distinction of the tribes ultimately 


6 This opinion respecting the origin and nature of the early tribes has pro- 
bability in its favour, and is confirmed also by the authority of the ancient 
writers, which is more than can be said of the views lately put forth on this 
subject by two great scholars. I do not intend to waste time in refuting 
every point on which I differ from them; enough has been said for the 
reader to form his own estimate, by comparing my own with their opinions, 
and to draw his conclusions from the arguments respectively adduced. 

7 Thucyd, i. 6. 

Z2 
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extended itself so far, that nobles and plebeians, free land- 
holders, clients, and mercenaries, became indiscriminately 
mixed, and no longer distinguished as members of any 
one particular tribe. Thus, when the various professions 
became confused and intermingled with each other, the 
names indeed remained unaltered, but their signification 
was no longer consistent with the true state of affairs. 
Hence arose a new classification, of which Theseus was 
traditionally the author. The first order now comprised 
the Evrarpisa:, nobles or patricians, who held nearly 
the same rank and enjoyed the same rights as the Gele- 
ontes and Hopletes previously to the confusion of the tribes. 
The second order were called T'ewpédpor, who were land- 
holders, and succeeded in part to the Alytxopets; the 
third Anpsovpyol, in which all clients and mercenaries 
were classed’. 

According to this division of the people into three 
orders, each tribe was subdivided into three parts, called 
Z0vn, TpeTTves, or, more usually, dpatplac®. Each tribe 
had consequently one ¢patpia of Evrarpidsa:, [361] one 
of Iewpdpot, and one of Anusovpyol. Again, each phra- 
tria contained thirty clans (yév7), and each clan as many 
families’. And the very circumstance of there being a 


8 See the Introduction, p. 4. 

9 Pollux viii. 111. “Ore pévror rérrapes Houy at pudad, eis tpla wépn éxdorn 
Sujpnro’ Kal rd pépos TodTO exadetro TpiTTds, Kar ZOvos, xa pparplon plo, 
d& Fv ra vn mada, EvrarplSai, Tewudpor, Anuovpyot. Harpocration in vy. 
tpittbs: tpirris éort Td rplrov pépos Tis puadts* abrn yap Sijpnrat eis Tela 
Hépn, Tpirtds (thus read) rat e0vn kat pparptas, bs mnow “Apiororéans ev 
-AOnvalwv moAirela. Suidas in ppdropes: pact d¢ 7d aitd ZOvos elvan # rpir- 
viv, Hiro. ppatplay. And this is in reality the sense which the words of 
Pollux and Harpocration, or rather Aristotle, convey, and Salmasius is 
wrong in endeavouring to explain them otherwise, obs. ad I. A. et R. p. 112. 
seq. Compare Harpocration in yevyra. In the time of Demosthenes and 
fEschines, indeed, the tpirrves differed widely from the phratrie, being 
thirty in number, and a division connected with the trierarchies. See 
Demosth. de Symmor. p. 184. AEschin. ady. Ctesiph. p. 425. But what 
has this to do with the times of which we are now speaking ? 

1 Pollux, ut sup. éxdorov 5& edvovs yévn Tpidicovra, e& dvdpdv rTocob- 
tov, & exadeiro tpiarddes. See Harpocration and Suidas in v. yevvij- 
rat. There can be no doubt but that t&ySpes in Pollux means the 
heads of families. It would be both tedious and unnecessary to inquire 
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definite number of phratriz, clans, and families, in itself 
shows most unequivocally that the whole principle of this 
classification was not only derived from natural connection, 
but also regulated by law and by right, as the ancients 
themselves expressly testify, by defining those of the 
same clan (yevvijras or duoyddaxres) to be yéves pév od 
TpoarKovres, éx dé THs cvvddov o’Tw MpocayopEevopevot. 
[862] This division of the people into tribes, phratriz, 
and clans, remained even after Solon’s legislation, although 
he altered the ancient form and condition of the orders, 
and made a more equitable distribution of rights among 
the citizens. He first emancipated all those, who hitherto, 
either from ancient custom or the tyrannical oppression 
of their masters, had been in the service of the powerful 
as clients, and compelled to cultivate for a wretched 
pittance the lands of their patrons—of which degraded 
class there were at that time a vast number’. Others, 


into the first and natural origin of these divisions: indeed it is now impos- 
sible to determine with accuracy how much they owed to nature and how 
much to law and civil right. I purposely therefore omit the extracts from 
Diczarchus preserved by Stephanus of Byzantium, which do not prove what 
was really the case, but what Dicwarchus conceived to be so. Besides, 
Diczearchus did not confine his enquiries to the republic of Attica, but made 
them general. 

2 Plutarch, Solon. ¢. 13. “Aras uev yap 6 Ohuos hv tréxpews TaY TAOVGloY. 
*H yap eyedpyouv éxeivois exra Tay yiwouevay TeAODYTES, ExTNUdptoL MpoTayo- 
pevduevor ka) Ofjres, K. T. A. I am of opinion that the statement of Plutarch 
respecting the érndpiot is incorrect; and Hesychius, who follows him (in 
v. ’Emiuoptos, tom. ii. p. 1369.) has propagated the error. If these vassals 
paid only a sixth part of the produce of the lands which they cultivated, and 
kept five themselves, in truth I think they were better off than their Lords, 
eyen supposing that they had to provide the necessary implements of hus- 
bandry, &e. from their own resources—which is the opinion of Schefer, ap. 
Platner. de gent. Att. p. 8. For these implements, when once procured, 
would last for a considerable time, and be bequeathed to their posterity at 
the death of the original purchasers; nor would any great expense be re- 
quired to keep them in good repair. I am therefore inclined to coincide 
with those who think that they paid five parts and kept one themselves. That 
some haye conceived this to be the case is evident from Hesychius, i. p. 1152. 
“Exrhuwopor: of (em) erm uepe Thy viv yewpyodvres, and from Eustathius ad 
Odyss. xix. 28. p. 680. 49. Basil. 1854. Rom. eOviniy € Aéis Kad 4] pwopTh, 
7d &krov dacl uepos tov Kaprav, } edidoTo Tois éxTnpoptors, ds ev avwvipup 
wetrar AekiK@ SnropiKe. 
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who were deeply involved in debt, and being at the mercy 
of their powerful creditors, were occasionally even sold 
into foreign lands, he reinstated in their original rights 
by a total remission of their debts; and lastly, extended 
a share in the administration of the state, which had be- 
fore been exclusively in the hands of the Eupatride, to 
the rest of the citizens, so that each one had [863] his 
peculiar rights and duties assigned him no longer by the 
splendour of his birth but by the amount of his fortune. 
Thus when fortune was made the criterion of the classes, 
the original difference between the orders was abolished, 
and the very names gradually fell into disuse. 

We must not, however, suppose that the people en- 
joyed their full freedom, and that the power of the Ku- 
patridze was wholly removed, immediately after the legis- 
lation of Solon. All institutions, which long usage has 
confirmed and established in a state, are generally ob- 
served, through custom and force of habit, for some time 
after they have been cancelled by an entire change in 
the system of the government. And the very division of the 
people into tribes, which Solon left unaltered, gave the 
nobles an opportunity of obtaining influence by popular 
favour and party intrigue, now that they were reduced 
by the laws to an equality with the rest of the citizens. 
Hence, about forty years after the death of Solon, Clis- 
thenes, a patrician himself, but professedly on the side 
of the people, being desirous to depress and degrade the 
nobility, first abolished the ancient division of tribes, as 
the most effectual means of reducing the power of the 
Eupatride, and instituted an entirely new system. This 
is the reason of the change assigned by Aristotle*, and 
more correctly than that given by Herodotus‘, who at- 
tributes it to the indignation which the Athenians felt in 
making use of the same names and number of the tribes 
as those adopted by the Ionian states. Clisthenes, then, 
first of all divided the whole territory of Attica into one 


3 Polit. vi. cap. 4. 4 Lib. y. cap. 69. 
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hundred parts, which he called d4u0c°. These parts he 
[364] distributed equally among ten tribes, so that each 
tribe contained ten demi: just as in ancient times three 
phratrize were assigned to each of the four tribes, or at 
Rome, ten curiz to each of the tribes originally founded 
by Romulus. Clisthenes named the tribes, by command, 
it is said, of the oracle at Delphi, from the ancient heroes 
Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, Algeus, Hippothoon, 
Cineus, Acamas, Antiochus, Leon, and Ajax. The 
demi were called, some by the names of towns or vil- 
lages situated in them, as Marathon, Lampra, Icaria, 
Thoricus, Decelea, Ginoe, Eleusis, Rhamnus; and others 
after the clans who had settled there, as the Dedalide, 
[365] Tonide, Semachide, Peonide, Philaide, Scambo- 
nidz, Cothocidz, and many more; for it is both tedious 
and useless to enumerate the names of all, especially as 


5 The name dio: was undoubtedly of greater antiquity than the age of 
Clisthenes, and was used to designate the various districts of Attica, which 
were originally so many independent republics. Plutarch uses the term 
djuor in this sense, vit. Thes. cap, 24. "Emidy ody dvémebe nara Shuous Kab 
kate yevn, kK. T. A. There was not, however, at that time any such regular 
and definite division of 570: as that instituted by Clisthenes, There is 
indeed extant an Attic law, attributed by some to Solon, (see inf. chap. ii. 
note 1.), in which, among other corporate bodies, mention is also made of 
Sjuor: but I do not, for my own part, believe the law to have been Solon’s. 
The statement of Demetrius Phalereus, (ap. Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. v. 
87.), that the Ajuapxo: were instituted by Solon, is refuted by the testimony 
of Aristotle, who (in Ath. Rep. ap. eundem Schol. et ap. Phot. in v. Nav- . 
kpapia) asserts that Clisthenes first appointed them. But before his time 
the Naucrari are said to have had many duties which were subsequently 
imposed upon the Demarchs; on which subject see Boeckh, Publ. Econ. 
i, p. 169. 328. ii. 47. Hence these two offices are sometimes contrasted 
with each other, as also the Naucrarize, over which they presided, with the 
djuor. For the Naucrarie were likewise divisions of the tribes. Navxpapta 
iv réws (that is, before the time of Clisthenes,) pvAjs dvoxadéxaroy mépos’ 
ka) duddexa Nadvxpapot joav, récoapes kara Tpirrby Exdorny, Pollux, viii. 108. 
They were called vavipapiat, because each had to provide a ship for the use 
of the state. They continued to exist even after Clisthenes, though their 
number was increased to fifty. Boeckh (ut sup.) has collected all the scat- 
tered information about them which can be derived from the ancients. The 
whole subject, however, is involved in the greatest obscurity, and is even 
almost” out of the reach of conjecture in some points. 
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they may be learned by any one from the most ordinary 
books. 

But although the division of the people into tribes was 
thus altered, yet Clisthenes did not choose to dissolve 
the ancient corporations of the phratriz and clans, with 
a view, no doubt, to the preservation of their common 
sacred rites and religious observances. Besides, as many 
of the highest and most august offices of the priesthood 
belonged, by ancient right, to certain clans, and could be 
lawfully held by no others‘, the interruption and viola- 
tion of divine worship would necessarily attend the re- 
moval of all distinction between the clans. From these 
motives, therefore, Clisthenes retained both them and 
the phratriz, which remained unaltered through every 
vicissitude till the latest times of the republic. This an- 
cient division, however, was kept entirely distinct from 
and unconnected with the new distribution of the tribes, 
so that those who were of the same clans, and conse- 
quently the same phratriz, might yet belong to different 
tribes and demi’. Moreover, while all Attic citizens 
whatever, whether adopted or genuine, had to be regis- 
tered in some one tribe or demus, those only were ad- 
mitted members of the clans and phratriz who were of 
genuine Attic origin®: which is the reason that the ora- 
tors so frequently refer to lists of the phratores to prove 
the edyéveva and pure blood of Attic citizens. 

[366] The tribes and demi were originally so consti- 
tuted, that those who dwelt and occupied lands in the 
same places, were enrolled also in the same tribes and 
demi. Thus, one who lived at Marathon belonged to 
the demus of that name; and similarly none could be 
enrolled in the Acharnian demus, unless he resided at 
the town of Acharne. But this exclusive system soon 
became gradually changed. For, as it was customary 
for a son to be registered in the demus of his father, and 


6 See Taylor ad Lycurg. p, 123. Orat. Gr. Tom. viii. Reiske, 
7 See Niebuhr. Hist. Rom. i. p. 229. 
8 Aristoph, Ran, 420. Av. 765. and the commentators, Niebuhr, ut sup. 
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it must frequently have happened that the former made 
some other part of Attica his abode, it might often occur, 
that one who dwelt (for example) at Marathon would be 
enrolled, not in the demus of Marathon, but in some 
other, say the Acharnian, to which his family originally 
belonged’. This circumstance, however, would not be 
likely to cause much inconvenience or confusion, since all 
the meetings of the tribes and demi were held, and the 
management of all common affairs conducted, not on the 
spot, but at Athens. 

The number of the demi varied at different periods, 
and was ultimately nearly doubled. Clisthenes instituted 
a hundred; but in the time of Strabo there were a hun- 
dred and seventy-four. The cause of this increase in 
their number was in all probability the rapid extension 
of the population, and consequent foundation of new 
towns, as well as the addition of two new tribes, the 
Antigonis and Demetrias, which were afterwards called 
Ptolemais and Attalis. And what can be more probable, 
than that the largest of the ancient demi should then be 
divided imto several smaller, [367] and new demi should 
thence be added to new tribes*? Several of the original 
demi were in fact added to these two new tribes, as, for 
instance, the Hagnusii, who first belonged to the tribe 
Acamantis, were afterwards added to the tribe Deme- 
trias, and ultimately to its successor, Attalis. Similarly 
Agryle was separated from the Erechtheid, Atene from 
the Antiochid, Themacus from the Erechtheid, Condyle 
from the Pandionid, and all were assigned to the Ptole- 
maid’. But we will here conclude our remarks on this 
_ subject. 


9 Taylor, Lect. Lysiae. p. 252. It is clear that all did not reside in their 
own demi, from Demosth. adv. Eubulid. p. 1302, and that many had landed 
property in other demi, appears from 4 passage of the same orator, in Polycl. 
p. 1208. Compare Aristot. Econ. ii. 2. 5. 

1 The Berenicide, of the tribe Ptolemais, appear to have been a new 
demus of this description, and perhaps also the Apollonienses, of the tribe 
Attalis. See Meursius de Pop. Att. his vocibus. 

3 See Meursius ut sup. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On the Assemblies of the Tribes. 


5 

All these divisions of the people, though subject to the 
whole state as the members to the body, are nevertheless 
to be regarded as distinct and otherwise independent 
corporations in themselves. For they each had their re- 
spective heads or presidents, and enjoyed the right of 
deliberating and deciding in common upon matters con- 
nected with their own interests—privileges which are the 
main characteristics of incorporate bodies. There is ex- 
tant an ancient Attic law, attributed by some to Solon, 
which confers upon these corporations the right of fram- 
ing any rules, regulations, and engagements for them- 
selves, provided they be not at variance with the laws of 
the whole state’. 

[368] Such, then, being the case, it was necessary that 
they should occasionally hold meetings, to consult and 
determine upon the various affairs peculiarly appertain- 
ing to their own communities. And the nature of these 
meetings we propose to consider in the present chapter: 
for we must premise that those which they held for the 
celebration of their common religious observances, were 
of a totally different kind, and as such unconnected with 
the subject before us. The phratrie and clans seldom 
met but for the sake of performing their sacred rites; 
while the smaller companies, as those of the merchants, 


1 Gaius, de collegiis, lib. iv. D. It is well known what controversy the 
explanation of this law excited between the two great philologists and lawyers 
of their day, Salmasius and Heraldus. See Salmas. de Mod. Usur. cap. 3. 
Herald. Obs. et Emend. cap. 42. in Everard Otto’s Thesaurus, J. R. Tom. 
li, p. 1864. Salmas. Obs. ad J. A. et R. cap. 4. Herald. Animadv. lib. ii. 
cap. 1—3. The question has now been determined, partly by Bynkershoek, 
in Obs, J. R. lib. i. cap. 16, to whom I must for the present refer the 
reader, The law has also been discussed by Petit, Leg. Att. p. 524, where 


compare Wesseling. I have already said that I do not believe it to be 
Solon’s. 
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sailors, artisans, occasionally indeed did convene assem- 
blies for other objects, although, as these had little to do 
with the state in general, I shall pass them also without 
notice at present. ‘There remain, then, the ‘meetings of 
the tribes and demi, which were held, not only for the 
joint celebration of sacred rites, but also for consultation 
upou their common affairs,—affairs too which were some- 
times in great measure connected with the whole state. 
We will therefore proceed to discuss the nature of both 
these, as far as we have been able to investigate the 
subject. 

In the first place, then, every tribe was allowed to elect 
its own president and superintendent. In the earliest 
times, before the division of the tribes was altered by 
Clisthenes, there were four ®vAoBacrXets, nominated 
from the Eupatride’, who are said to have especially 
[369] had the management and direction of the sacred 
rites, and the jurisdiction in certain causes*. But the 
nature of their duties is lost in antiquity, and I am not 
aware that so much as mention is any where made of the 
PuroBacires in the Attic writers. Nor can we be sur- 
prised at their having been long forgotten; for their ap- 
pointment had ceased long before the period of written 
records. Had it not been for the Grammarians, we 
should have been deprived of even the slight notice of 
them which we happen now to possess. 

The superintendents, ’Eziuedntal, who were likewise 
created by the tribes, have not met with a much better 
fate. They are indeed mentioned by Antiphon and De- 
mosthenes, but little information is given by those orators 
respecting their duties. Thus much, however, is certain ; 
that they also presided at and directed the periodical 
games and contests of music, gymnastic exercises, and 


2 Pollux, vii. 111. Hesychius in évAoBac1Acis. Photius in Navxpapta. 

3 Pollux, ut sup. and 120. They presided at trials in the Prytaneum, 
which however must rather be considered as a kind of ancient religious 
form than real trials, See the authors cited by Matthie, de Judic. Ath. 
p. 152, 
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dancing, as well as the scenic representations, which it 
was customary for the tribes and their Choragi and Gym- 
nasiarchs to exhibit at certain festivals, as the Dionysia, 
Panathenea, Thargelia, &c. And first, we may infer from 
the oration against Midias‘, that it was the duty of these 
superintendents to see that the Choragi and Gymnasiarchs 
were duly nominated by their respective tribes; and in 
the next place it appears probable to me, from the ora- 
tion of Antiphon de saltatore, that they were required to 
provide a sufficient number of children from their tribes 
to be instructed by the Choragus in dancing, and brought 
forward by him on the stage in the public exhibitions of 
that science’. Lastly, they appear to have taken a con- 
siderable part in assisting [370] those upon whom the ex- 
hibition of the games devolved, by superintending the pre- 
parations®, dispensing the money subscribed for that pur- 
pose by the members of their tribes’, and taking care 
that the Choragi and Gymnasiarchs should duly and 
faithfully perform the duties allotted to them. Suidas 
assigns to them the additional office of keeping the cho- 
ruses in the theatre in good order; and preventing them 
from committing any indecent outrage*®. It is probable, 


4 P. 518. 519. Compare Sigonius de Rep. Ath. iv. cap. 2. p. 606. 

5 Antiphon. de saltat. p. 142. 44, 143. init. ed. Steph. The individual 
for whom this oration was written, deposes that he, being appointed Chora- 
gus of the Erechtheid and Cecropid tribes, and unable from the press of 
other business to furnish and practise his chorus, deputed that office to two 
substitutes, Amynias, dy adrol of puaAérar (of Tis EpexOnldos) ebndloavto cuA- 
Agye (Tov Xopdy) Kal emimedciobar THs Pudts Exdorore, SoKotvTa xpnoTov 
efvat, and another, whose name is not specified, from the Cecropid tribe, 
bomep Exdorore elle ravrny Thy purgdy avddeyew, i. e. TY Tis Pdts xdpor; 
as he had before declared, p. 142. 34, 

° Hence it is that Midias, ap. Demosth. p. 519. is desirous of being ap- 
pointed émimeAnris: viz. that he might annoy Demosthenes as much as 
possible in preparing for the exhibition of the games—which he would have 
had no opportunity of doing, had not the duty of the émednrad been to 
assist in the preparations. 

7 For the whole expenses were not incurred by the Gymnasiarchs or 
Choragi alone. Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 55. 

8 Suidas in v. émpedntal; ériednral exeporovodvre Tav xopay, &s why 
arakrew Tovs xopeuTas ev Tots Oedrpas. 
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as there were a considerable number of superintendents 
to every tribe, that certain individuals of them had the 
management of certain games; a supposition which de- 
rives some confirmation from a passage in Demosthenes, 
where Midias is said to have requested the members of 
his tribe to elect him éwepedntHv eis ra Avovicva, manager 
of the games for the ensuing Dionysia. He would not 
have specified these games, had the office of émiednTis 
extended to all. 

If you inquire what other duties the superintendents of 
the tribes had to perform, I am unable to give you any 
information. Some suppose that they held the meetings 
of the tribes, and had the care and direction of their com- 
mon property, and especially of the treasury; [371] nor 
have I any thing to object to such a supposition, at least 
respecting the meetings, which must have been held by 
some president, and I know of no other but the éipery- 
tat who could have performed that office. 

No ancient testimony, however, can be adduced in 
proof of this; for the passage cited from Antiphon by 
Sigonius °, has been shown by Valesius* to have no con- 
nexion with the matter. Respecting the management of 
the treasury, Sigonius appeals to the author. of the oration 
against Theocrines. But all that can be collected from 
that oration is’, that Theocrines had the management of 
the common property (Ta cova) belonging to the members 
of his tribe, and was afterwards tried and found guilty of 
embezzlement. As to his being ésrepmedntis THs puAis, 
this is not stated by the orator, but rests on the sole au- 
thority of the unknown Grammarian who compiled the 
argument, and who is, in my opinion, very little to be de- 
pended upon. But even supposing Theocrines. was ézu- 
perntys, he might have had the disposal of these same 
ta Kowa without being keeper of the public finances. 
For the tribes had their own treasurers, ray/au, for this 
very purpose, (as the name imports,) entirely different 


9 De Rep. Ath. ut sup. 
1 Ad Harpocrat. p. 70. 2 Orat. in Theocrin. p. 1326. 
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from the éripedntal, upon whom therefore we cannot 
reasonably impose that office. Concerning these raplas, 
however, we know nothing more than the mere name, and 
even that, as far as I am aware, is only once casually men- 
tioned. But there can be no doubt that they were chosen 
by the members of their tribes. 

There were also many magistrates who were created or 
chosen by lot owé of, but not by the several tribes. [372] 
Of this description were the Strategi, Taxiarchs, Phy- 
larchs, Apodectz, Poletz’*, and others. Respecting some 
the question is uncertain, as, for instance, those called the 
Eleven, who were in reality ten, with a supernumerary in 
the capacity of secretary*. Some modern writers have 
supposed * that these were elected by lot, one by the 
members of each tribe. For my own part, I am inclined 
to suppose that the principle of election was this:—That 
all magistrates or superintendents whose duties were con- 
nected solely with the affairs of the tribes, were to be no- 
minated by those tribes; but that in no others this was 
to be the case. Yet I should have no objection to imagine 
that in the appointment by lot of even these latter magi- 
strates, the tribes were allowed to furnish candidates from 
their own body, between whom the chances of the ballot 
were to decide. Nor must we here omit the remark of 
Corsini’, that in all probability the election of the sena- 
tors was transacted by the superintendents in the assem- 
blies of the tribes. 

Those who were elected by the tribes to manage and 
direct their affairs, were also liable to be summoned to 

3 On the Strategi, Taxiarchs, and Phylarchs, see book ii. chap. 11. On 
the Apodectz, Harpoerat. in v. Pollux, viii, 97. Lex. Rhet. Bekker, p. 198. 
On the Poletz, Harpocrat. in v. Pollux, viii. 99. Lex. Rhet. p. 291. As to 
the opinion of Ubbo Emmius, Descript. Reip. Att. p. 75. ed. Elzevir; that 
each tribe had four Phylarchs even before the time of Clisthenes, and that when 
the name became subsequently appropriated to the military service, they 
were called érimeAntal @vAdy,—this is a mere guess. The ancients them- 


selyes make no mention of any but military Phylarchs. 
* Pollux, viii. 102. Lex. Rhet. p. 250. 


5 Postellus, de Rep. Ath. cap. 10. (in Gronov. Thesaur. tom. v, p. 1332.) 
6 Fast. Att. Diss. vi. n. 4. p. 265. 
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give an account of their administration by their electors. 
Thus we read that Theocrines, whether he was émipedn- 
™s or taulas, was found guilty of embezzlement by the 
members of his tribe’: and that the trial [373] was held 
at the meeting of the Leontide, (to which tribe he be- 
longed,) and not before the tribunal of the Logiste or 
Euthuni, who used to take cognizance of the conduct of 
the state magistrates *, is evident, as well. from the whole 
context of the oration as from the mention of a decree, 
which, upon Theocrines making satisfaction, was drawn 
up to that effect by one Scironides év tots dudérats, i. e. 
in the meeting of the members of his tribe’. 

Moreover, the administration of the common property 
was reserved for the meetings of the tribes. For they all 
had their own peculiar lands and independent revenues 
derived chiefly from thence, over which a treasurer (Ta- 
pias) was appointed’, as we have already observed. 
These lands were let out to farm by the tribes; and there 
is extant an inscription (discovered at Athens in 1729 by 
Fourmont) containing a decree’, [374] or rather fragment 


7 Orat. in Theocrin. p. 1326. 
8 See Boeckh, Publ. Econ, i. p. 204—207. 

° In Theocrin, p. 1327. : 

’ I omitted before, in speaking of these tayia:,to adduce the passage in 
which alone, if I am not mistaken, they are mentioned. It is in an inscrip- 
tion, in Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Tab. vii. no. xviii. In the tenth line of this 
inscription the word TEIMENITAIS® is read, for which Boeckh (ii. p. 339.) 
suggests TEMENITAIZ. ‘These Teuev?ra: he supposes to have been the 
managers or overseers of the sacred lands, reuev@y. If this were really the 
case, we must also suppose that certain portions of the landed property 
belonging to the tribes was consecrated to the gods. But it might be con- 
jectured that the true reading is ENIMEAHTAIS—a reading more probable 
than at first sight it appears to be*. For, if we erase the last perpendicular 
stroke of the letter I, we have I’: and supposing Fourmont, from whom the 
inscription is copied, to have transposed the letters, we have at once EIII in- 
stead of rel. Again, there is scarcely any difference between AH and NI, if 
the middle stroke of H is effaced. Moreover, the émmeAnra) are again men- 
tioned in the thirteenth line of the same inscription. 

2 This is the very inscription to which I haye alluded in the preceding 
note. The name of the tribe was undoubtedly specified in the thirteenth 


[* Mand Fr are almost indentical in Inscriptions—whence the origin of 
the Roman P. | 
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of a decree, passed by one of the tribes, (whose name is 
effaced from the marble,) and stating the terms and con- 
ditions on which some of these lands were let. 

The superintendents also of the public works, as the 
TeLvyoTroLol, TappoTrotol, Tpinporrotol, were elected by the 
tribes at the command of the people*. The monies to be 
employed in the repair or erection of such works were 
allotted to them out of the public treasury*; but the 
treasurers (tajtav) who paid them the various instalments 
as they were required, and assisted in making out the 
accounts of the expenditure, were nominated by the 
members of the tribe, not by the people collectively. The 
subject is well known from the oration of Aischines 
against Ctesiphon®. I suppose, too, every one is aware 
that the tribes had likewise the appointment of those who 
exhibited the ordinary games and festivities. Respecting 
the Gymnasiarchs, Choragi, and those called éoridtopes, 
we have much direct information from the ancient writers’. 
Beside these, there were certain officers entitled Archi- 
theori, and others whose office was called dppndopia’. 
The former [375] were deputed to conduct the periodical 
missions to Delos, and to the sacred games known as the 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. The latter 
were in some way connected with the sacred processions, 
and, if we may conjecture from their name, with those 
virgins called dppndopor, who used to take a part in 
certain of these processions*. It was perhaps the duty 


line, where we can only decipher the words TOIS EIMIMEAHTAIZ THAI 

wes But as the name of no tribe begins with AI, I suspect 
that Fourmont mistovk A for A, and that the tribe mentioned was AITHIAOS 
or AIANTIAO®2. 

3 Zschin. in Ctesiphont. p. 421. 422. 425. 

4 °EK ris Siouhoews. Auschin. p. 426. ef. p. 415. 

5 P. 422, Compare Boeckh, i. p. 183. 217, 218. 

6 Demosth. in Mid. p. 518, 519. In Boot. de nom. p. 996. where the 
reader should notice the expression xopnydv, yuuvactapxov, Eoridropa pépety. 
Cf. Wolf, Proleg. ad Leptin. p. Ixxxvii. not. 60. Boeckh, i. p. 481. 499. 

7 See the authors quoted by Wolf, ut sup. p. xc. not. 65. and compare 
Duck. ad,Thucyd. v. 16. Spanheim, ad Callimach. Hym. in Del. vy. 314. 

§ Vid. Meurs. Lect. iv. 19. Gree. feriat. in ’Appnpopte. 
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of the above officers to furnish their dresses, and provide 
them with the materials and implements for weaving the 
sacred Peplus of Minerva. I do not see any reason to 
question that these were, as well as the former, created 
by the members of their tribes, especially as Demosthenes, 
in speaking of the Choragi, Gymnasiarchs, and ‘Eorid- 
Topes, intimates, though he does not expressly designate, 
some others who were proposed by the tribes for election’. 
We have already stated that it was the duty of the super- 
intendents (€ziedntat) to see that these nominations 
were duly and regularly made by the tribes. 

Lastly, crowns were occasionally awarded by the tribes 
to individuals who had conferred any signal benefits and 
services upon them’: and the laws enjoined that such 
crowns should be proclaimed in the assemblies of the 
tribes, and not in the theatre. 


CHAPTER IIL 
On the Assemblies of the Demi. 


[376] The Demi, as well as the tribes, of which they 
were subdivisions, had each their respective magistrates, 
their own independent property, and their common trea- 
sury. They had likewise, in their peculiar meetings, the 
privilege of deliberating upon their affairs, and passing 
their decrees, which, as well as those drawn up at the 
great popular convocations, bore the name of Wndicpara’. 
The magistrates of the demi were denominated Ajpuapyor, 
who, among other duties, had the peculiar office of con- 


9 In Beot. de nom. ut sup. dv yopnydy, 3) yupvaclapxov, 7) éxritiropa, i 
Udo 7 Tey LAAwYy PEepwot. 

1 Alschin. in Ctesiphont. p. 482. 484. There is extant an ancient pse- 
phisma of the Pandionid tribe, by which a crown is conferred on one Nicias. 
(Chandler, Inscrip. Att. P. II. tom. vi. p. 48. cited by Koehler, Dorptische 
Beitrage, ann. 1814. P. i. p. 28.) 

1 Demosth. ady, Eubulid. p. 130). 1318. 
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vening, if necessary, meetings of the members of their 
boroughs, of proposing the subjects for consultation, and 
of taking the votes upon the question under consideration’. 
The meetings of the demi were held for many purposes. 
They had, in the first place, their respective farms, which 
they used to let out in the same manner as the tribes did 
theirs; and there can be no doubt but that the members 
of the demi (as well as: those of the tribes, of whom we 
have already spoken) consulted and decided in their as- 
semblies upon the terms and conditions of the tenure or 
lease of these lands*. We read, too, that collections [377] 
were sometimes made by the demi; as, for instance, in an 
Inscription, containing the terms on which certain lands 
were let by the Pireaan demus. Here it is recorded: émt 
rotade picOobow averitipnra Kal arent éay b€ Ts eio~ 
hopa yivntat ard TOV yopiwy Tod TiHpaTos, TOs Snud~ 
tas eiadépev. And Julius Pollux, speaking of the 
Demarchs, says*: Tas elodopas Tas kata Shpovs Sveyel- 
putov® otros, cal Ta €& adtav avadkopara. Those etc- 
dopat, however, which are mentioned in the Inscription, 


2 Harpocrat. et Suid. in v. djuapxos. For a general account of the duties 
of the Demarchs, the reader is referred to the commentators on Julius Pollux, 
viii, 108. Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. v. 37. Sigon. de Rep. Ath. iv. 2. p. 606. 
Boeckh, i. 169. ii. 47. Petit, Leg. Att. p. 626. 

3 As far as I am aware, there are two inscriptions now extant which bear 
reference to this subject. One is in Chandler, ii. 109. and contains the terms 
of letting the theatre in the Pireus. It is also mentioned by Boeckh, i. 
p. 830. ii. 838. but as I am unable to procure Chandler in my part of the 
world I must necessarily pass it over in silence. The other inscription has 
been but lately published by Boeckh, Tab, vii. n. xvii. and relates to the 
terms of a lease of land on the coast (aapaAle), salt-works (aAuvuptois), and 
certain consecrated fields, granted by the Pireean demus. The inscription 
commences: Em) ’Apximmou tpxovtos, Ppuviwvos Snudpxov (i. e. Ol. 114. 4. 
or 115. 3.) the last part is mutilated. Although no mention is made, in 
the portion which remains, of any assembly in the Pireean demus, nor any 
intimation given that a psephisma was passed in assembly, specifying the 
terms and conditions of the lease, yet it is sufficiently evident that such must 
have been held, and the fact is confirmed by the psephisma of which I have 
spoken in the preeeding chapter. 

4 VEIT. 108, 

5 That this is the true reading every one, I imagine, will agree with 
Hemsterhuis, especially since the Falckenburg manuscript has éye/pifov. 
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appear to be tributes exacted in the time of war for supply- 
ing the deficiencies of the public treasury, of the same kind 
as those which, as we have seen in the preceding book, 
were paid by each of the citizens; nor is it to be supposed 
that the tribes and demi, which possessed their own lands 
and other independent property, were exempt from this 
duty. ‘hose subscriptions, however, of which Pollux 
tells us the Demarchs had the disposal, and from which 
they provided the requisite expenditure, I conceive to 
have been made by the demi for the celebration of the 
sacred rites*, and perhaps for any other casual emergency, 
when the common chest happened to be inadequate to 
meet the expenses incurred. [378] On these subjects I 
think we are justified in asserting that the Demarchs 
consulted the members of their demi in assembly, even 
though the fact is not expressly asserted by any ancient 
writer. In all other respects the management and dis- 
posal of the finances appears to have devolved not upon 
the Demarchs but upon the tapias of the demi, who are 
mentioned in an ancient Inscription’. 

These magistrates whom I have mentioned, the De- 
marchs and treasurers, or tajiat, were in all probability 
created by suffrage in the assemblies of the members 
of the demi. This we may surmise from the known fact 
that the superintendents of the tribes (éijmednral) were 
elected in the same manner by the tribes to which they 
respectively belonged, and the Phratriarchs by their own 
Phratrie*. Moreover, there is not the slightest intimation 
in any of the ancient writers, that the Demarchs were 
created, as Heraldus supposes’, not by vote but by lot. 

There were likewise certain offices of the priesthood, 


6 ‘Tepd Snuoried, from which the fepa dyyorerr differ: see Harpocrat. in v. 
Pollux, viii. 107. Lex. Rhet. Bekk. p. 240. 

7 Chandler, ii. 109. (quoted by Boeckh, i. p. 172.) 

8 On the superintendents of the tribes, see chap. 2. of this book: on the 
Phratriarchs, Demosth. ady. Eubulid. p. 1305. efAovrd we pparpiapxov. 

9 Animady. ad I, A. et R. II. 3. §. 6. p. 94. Heraldus quotes Demosth. 
p. 1306. 2rt rolvuy dpyxads traxe Kad jpke Soxipacbels. But that the Demarchy 
was one of these épxa) is nowhere asserted by Demosthenes. 

Aagr 
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over which, though they were conferred by lot, the demi 
had yet so much control and authority, as to nominate 
from their own body certain individuals of the highest 
rank and respectability, between whom the chances of 
the ballot were to decide. Thus, in Demosthenes’, 
Euxius states: tm avtav rovtwv (tov SnoTav) mpoexpl- 
Onv év trois ebyevertdtots KAnpodcbar THs lepwavvns 
7T@ ‘Hpaxdct. The Parasiti also (an order of the priest- 
hood) were, we know, elected from the demi’; although 
we are unable to discover in what manner or form their 
election was conducted. 

[379] But of all the affairs which used to be transacted 
in these assemblies, there were two of pre-eminent im- 
portance. These were, the enrolment of new citizens in 
the Lexiarchic register, and the examination or revision 
of the names already inscribed. It was necessary for 
every citizen of Attica, whether genuine or adopted, to 
belong to some one demus, and to have his name en- 
rolled in its register. These registers of the members 
of the demi were called AnE:apyuxa ypaypareia, be- 
cause, when any individual had been enrolled therein, he 
was competent to enter upon an inheritance, and become 
master of his patrimony, as being now of age, i. e. ad- 
mitted among the number of the men. To enter upon 
an inheritance is in Attic Greek Aayydvewy KrATpoV; a 
patrimony, A7Ees; and to be master of that patrimony, 
Ths AnEews apyew*. The registers were kept in the 
custody of the Demarchs, who added or expunged names 
as required, though not, of course, without the consent, 
in either case, of the members of their demi. Thus, if 
a father wished his son, or a guardian his ward‘, to be 


1 Ady. Eubul. p. 1813. Compare Heraldus, p. 98. 

2 Petit, Leg. Att. p. 159. seq. 

3 Harpocrat. in Ankiapyinby ypaymaretov. Compare Suid. and Hesych. 
in y. Ajjgis and Aykapxezov, with the commentators. Pollux, viii. 104. 

4 It wag first necessary, however, for a ward to be approved in the pre- 
vious scrutiny called doxipacta, of which I have already spoken, book i. 
chap. 6. What I there observed, that the Soxpacia appeared to have been 
applicable only to wards and orphans, is confirmed by the authority of the 
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admitted among the citizens, it was necessary to convene 
a meeting, if not of all his fellow onpotat, of those at 
least who were in any way connected or acquainted with 
the youth, and to produce the latter before them. The 
father or guardian then gave in the name of the son or 
ward, [380] and declared (on oath, as I am inclined to 
suppose) that he was born in lawful wedlock*®. The 
members assembled likewise gave their votes obliged by 
an oath. Any one present was at liberty to object to 
the youth as unfit for enrolment, on the grounds that he 
was not the son of his alleged father, or a bastard, or for 
some similar reason. The objection had then to be can- 
vassed and discussed. If the majority of those present 
gave their suffrage in favour of the enrolment proposed 
by the father or guardian, the name of the youth was 
inscribed by the Demarch in the register®. From that 
time forward he was a member of his demus and of the 
state, and had a share in all the rights of the common- 
wealth, and all common and public affairs. The same 
process of enrolment was observed when any citizen 
changed his demus, in consequence of being adopted, 
either as a minor or already of age’. 

It frequently however happened, that a demus or pre- 
fect of a demus was bribed to admit into the Lexiarchic 
register many whom, as being of foreign extraction or 
born in unlawful wedlock, the laws forbade to be enrolled 


Lexicon Rhetoricum, in Bekker’s Anecdota, i. p. 235. SoxyudSovra: St Kar 
of éd? faAuxtas dppavol, ci Stivavra: TX ToTpGa Taps TOY emitpdTHY GrodauPd~ 
vew. And, in fact, whenever mention is made in the orators of the doxijacta 
TOV eof Bor, it always refers to orphans, who receive their patrimony from 
their guardians. See, for instance, the émirpomol Adyor of Demosthenes ; 
Iseus, de Astyphil’ Hered. p. 77. 35. with many other places. 

5 That is, of both father and mother who were citizens: for a marriage 
between a citizen and foreign woman was unlawful, and the children illegiti- 
mate, at least after the archonship of Euclides, and even befure—although 
the ancient laws of Solon and Pericles upon this subject soon became ob- 
solete. See Petit, Leg. Att. p. 213. seq., and our remarks in book i. 
chap. 6. 

6 See especially Demosth. adv. Eubul. p. 1318. 

7 Demosth. in Leochar. p. 1091. Iszeus de Apollod. Hered. p. 66. 17. 
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as citizens. The Potamii, of the Leontid tribe, had a 
very bad reputation for their facility in admitting such 
spurious members among them*. _ It was indeed ordained 
by the ancient legislators, that any one should be per- 
mitted to impeach those who had surreptitiously insinu- 
ated themselves into the lists of the citizens [881] and 
usurped rights to which they had no claim; and even, if 
they had come off with impunity at their trial apparently 
in consequence of bribery, to summon them before the 
court a second time. ‘These accusations were called’ 
ypadpal Eevias, and dwpokevias. But, as even this pre- 
caution proved insufficient to deter such men from their 
fraudulent practices, another method was adopted, which 
consisted in deputing the trial (Ssayydeors) upon spuri- 
ous citizens to be held by the members themselves of 
the demi. One Demophilus is said to have been the 
author of this institution, in the archonship, as it appears, 
of Archias, Ol. xc. 2'. The nature of it was as follows. 
If it was suspected at any time that any spurious citizens 
(7apéyypamrou, as they were called) were enrolled in the 
Lexiarchic register, the demi were enjoined, by a decree 
of the people’, to institute a revision of their respective 
lists, and expunge the names of such as might be found 
to have been improperly entered therein. On an ap- 
pointed day, therefore, the members of every demus 
separately assembled in the city’. Each meeting was 


8 Harpocration in vy. Morauds. 

9 Harpocrat. and Suid. in dwpofevia. Lex. Rhet. Bekk. p. 240. Pollux, 
yili. 40. 

1 Schol. ad Hschin. in Timarch, p. 108, and Taylor in loc. The autho- 
rity of the Scholiast would have had little weight, had it not been confirmed 
by Aischines himself, who says: ered) 8 euvtodny tay Sdialndicewy (for 
thus these trials of the Snuéra were called) kal rév Tod Anuodidov moat- 
tevpdrwy. - On the period of their institution, see Harpocrat. in v. dayh- 
giois: evredeotaTa St SielAcKTa wep! Tay Siabndloewv, as yeydvacw ent 
’Apxiov &pxovros, “AvSpotiwy ev 7H °ATO1S1, kad BiASxopos ev Extw THs *ATOlSos. 
Vid. Anonym. (i. e. Scaliger) in ’OAvpmiddav evaypaph, Meurs. Lectt. 
Att. ill. 10. and Taylor ad Aischin. ut sup. 

2 Demosth. adv. Eubulid. p. 1303. 

3 Demosth, ady. Eubulid. p. 1302, 
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superintended and held by its Demarch‘, in conjunction, 
perhaps, with some senator of the same demus. At 
all events we find Eubulides, a senator, recorded in 
Demosthenes * [382] as having managed all the business 
of the dvayrnpicers in his own demus. It certainly is pos- 
sible that the same individual might have been a Senator 
and Demarch too; and Valesius® is of opinion that Eu- 
bulides was a Demarch. But Demosthenes nowhere gives 
the slightest intimation that such was the case, but speaks, 
in my own opinion, in such a manner as to imply nothing 
more than that EKubulides held the meeting because he 
was senator; or at least that he attended to administer 
the oath, and take charge of the Lexiarchic register’. 
Moreover, in some other transactions we find that sena- 
tors actually were combined * with Demarchs; which cir- 
cumstance adds considerable probability to the supposi- 
tion that they were so in this case also. 

The first thing to be done when the members of the 
different demi were assembled, was to tender them an 
oath, whereby they engaged to give their suffrages impar- 
tially and according to their sincere opinion, without fa- 
vour towards, or enmity against, the individual upon whom 
they might be required to pass judgment®. The registers 
were then opened, and the names they contained publicly 
read. The opinion of the members was asked upon each 
individual, whether they believed him to be a true and 
legitimate or a spurious citizen. [883] Upon this any one 


4 For Harpocration informs us that his office was, cuvdryew rods Sijuous, 
Bmore Sehoetev, ad Pipov avrots diddvau. 

5 Adv. Eubulid. p. 1301. 

6 Ad Harpocrat. p. 40. Compare Petit, Leg. Att. p. 210. 

7 The words of Demosthenes in the above passage are these: a) BovAetvwy 
(6 EiBovarldys), & &vBpes Sixacral, kad kdpios dv rod @ Bpkov Kad TY ypapma- 
relov, e Gv dvexdAe Tovs Syudras, Tl wovel; K. 7. A. 

8 Demosth. in Polyel. p. 1208. eWypicacbe rods Bovdcutas kal rods Snudp- 
ous Karadéyous To.eicOo TY SnuoTGy, Kal dmopéepew vadras. 

9 This part of the oath (which Euxitheus, for whom the oration against 
Eubulides is written, asserts to have been expunged by the latter individual) 
we learn from Demosthenes, p. 1318. The rest of the oath, which Eubulides 
had allowed to remain, is lost to us. See p. 1307. 1301. 
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was at liberty to rise and express his suspicion or convic- 
tion that he was not a genuine citizen. The impeachment 
was followed by a defence, with proofs and evidence on 
both sides’. And lastly, the votes of the assembly were 
taken upon the question; or, if there was not sufficient 
time, the transaction was postponed till the following day’. 
The Grammarians state that the ballots made use of in 
this Svayyjgicrs, were not pebbles but leaves*. Those 
whose names were struck off the list were said éoyr7- 
gioOfvar*; and the only punishment which was imposed 
upon them, if they acquiesced in the sentence which had 
been passed, was the deprivation of their rights in the 
state, and degradation to the rank of aliens. But if any 
considered that their names had been undeservedly ex- 
punged from the register, they might appeal to another 
court, with the risk, however, upon a second condemna- 
tion, of being made slaves and sold’. 
[384] But there was another occasion on which these 
inquisitions (dsayrndicets) were instituted. Hf ever the 
Lexiarchic register of the demus was lost or destroyed, 
care was taken, in composing a new one, that the names 
of none should be recorded but those whose claims to the 
rights of the state were allowed and sanctioned by the 
suffrages of the remaining members of their demi. Men- 
tion is made of this description also of diayndioess by 


1 Demosth. adv. Eubulid. p. 1302. Compare Aischin. de Fals. Leg. 
p. 345. 

2 Demosth. p. 1302. 1303. 

3 Pollux, viii. 18. who cites no authority. Demosthenes, in the oration 
against Eubulides, uses the term jou. 

4 -Qvoudtero OE Tabrby TodTO amoWndloacPa, Kal dmeWndicpevoy Srevaytlws 
TO Tapa Tots Sikacrats. eet yup Td amopnpioacba 7d apeival éoriv: ey dk Tors 
Kata Simos Sixacryplois dvrt Tod KaraynploacOc rérrerat. Pollux, viii. 19. 
To adduce examples were superfluous. See Taylor, pref. ad Dem. or. 
Eubul. p. 962. 

5 See the author of the argument to the oration against Eubulides—sup- 
posed by Taylor to have been Didymus—p. 1298. Qn the appeal (%eous) 
in these causes, see Dionys. Halicarn. de Iseo, p. 109. extr. ed. Sylburg. 
where a considerable portion of an oration of Iswus is quoted, bearing a close 
resemblance to the subject of that against Eubulides, the only one of its kind 
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Demosthenes in his oration against Eubulides °—which is 
indeed the chief source of our information upon this 
subject. 

Lastly, crowns and other honorary distinctions could 
be awarded by the demi in the same manner as by the 
tribes’. These too were forbidden by the laws to be 
proclaimed elsewhere than in the actual assemblies of the 
demi: though the prohibition was not always religiously 
attended to. A psephisma of the Pireean demus is extant, 
in which a crown of olive is conferred upon one Callidamas, 
and ordered to be proclaimed in the theatre *. 


now extant. On the whole of this d:apjpicis of the demi, see Petit, Leg. Att. 
p. 209. sey. The passage, however, adduced by him from Hesychius in v. 
KuawoTpet, ev tats Siabynpicect kvdwos exp@yTo, has nothing to do with the 
business. 

& Pag. 1306. 

7 Demosth. ady. Eubulid. p. 1318. extr. 1319. Compare de Coron. p. 267. 
fEschin, in Ctesiph. p. 434. Boeckh, i. p. 331. 

8 Chandler’s Inscriptions, P. II. tom. evili. p. 72. quoted by Koehler. 
p. 26. : 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Actzus, king, 829. 

“Adeia, 316. 

“ASicor and &Aoyor Hucpat, 46. 

*Actoitot, 318. 

Eschines, 118. 211. 223. 249. 280. 
282. 

Eschylus, 288. 286. 330. 

Aglauros, two temples of, 314. 

"Ayopa, 25. 

apxata, 47. 

’*Ayopal, market duties, 273. 

*Ayopatev, ayopacba, for Snunyopety, 
25. 

“Aypada adinhuata, 179. 

“Ayo tiunrods, 163. 

-"Ayaves ériraiot, 291. 

Agoratus, case of, 212. 

-Aypoi@rat, avypotKot, 4. 

Agyrrhius, 17. 59. 

Aiyicopeis, 331. 

Aixia, private action of, 170. 

Aiperol, kAnpwrol, XelpoTor7rol, apxa, 
294, 

*Axty, 324. 

Alcibiades, case of, 185. 214. 

- age of, 110. 

Alemezonide, 8. 

Ambassadors, trial of, 190. 

appointment of, 269. 

from foreign states, 270, 

"AvaBalvew eis T> WAROos, 111. 

*Avdipicis, 175, 296. 

Avante, 130. 

“Avapxot nuepal, 306. 

Anaxagoras accused, 286. 

Andocides, 148. 

-AvSporAn ov, 176. 271. 

Anticosmete, 304. 

’AyTiddcets, 298. 

*Avrvyovis tribe, 34. 345. 

*Aytvypapeds, 274. 302. 

Antiphon, trial of, 186. 197. 

*Avtitiunots, 195. 

"Ararywy), 176. 

-ADHALE, 72. 


*ArroxelpoTovely, 126. 230. 

Apodectz, 350. 

*AtrodoximacOjvat, 812. 

-"Atroypad), 215. 

*Amoypdyacbat, to petition, 120. 

’"Ardpacts, 217. 

-Amoppddes Tucpa, 46. 

-Amolnoifer@a, 126, 860. 

’Ampoordotoy, 183. - 

*Apxal, 292. 

*Apxapeoiagev, 310. 

*Apxatpectat, 305. 

*Apxetoy, 181. 

°*Apxij, any public office, 65. 

——— ddpirros, 66. 

’Apxldia, 282. 

Architheori, 352. 

Archons, changes in office of, 6. 

— general duties of, 14. 

Eponymi, many in one 

year, 143, 

—names of, attached to de- 

crees, 135-7. 

— presided at elections of ma- 

gistrates, 309. 

—power of, diminished by 

Solon, 12. 

— qualification of fortune,296. 

Areopagus, trials held by, 168. 217. 

—————-took cognizance of reli- 
gious questions, 286. 

*Apyadets, 331. 

Aristophanes, 117. 160. 204. 240. 
273. 275. 276. 277. 285. 

’Appnpopta, &ppnpdpo, 352. 

Aristocracy, distinguished by Homer 
from Plebeians, 3. 

-AcéBeia, 186. 286. 

Assemblies, instituted by Solon, 10. 

ceremonies preparatory 


to, 97. 

confused with the courts, 
63. and reason of confusion, 64. 
dismissal of, 146. 

days of holding, 30. 

no fixed days of holding, 


39, 


INDEX. 


Assemblies, our of holding, 147. 
pay for attendance at, 


59. 
-—— places of holding, 47. 
st by whom convened, 53. 
ae ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, 25. 
prayer of the crier before, 
99. 


signal for holding, 152. 

subjects discussed at, 153. 

167. 239. 268. 

ticket or otuBoroy, 62. 

usual attendance at, 128. 

“Aoros for woAlrns, 5. 

*Aaotparelo, 183. 

Act, 5. 

*AréAcia, 317. 

-Atiuta, various kinds of, 67. 

“Arimot, excluded from assemblies, &c. 
115. 


method of restoring, 263. 

— Kata mpoordées, 68. 115. 

“Atuysos for d&riuaspntos, 67. 

Attalis tribe, 34. 345. 

Attes (Deus) 285. 

Attica, natural division of, 324. 

Autochthones, sons of Vulcan and 
Earth, 330. 


B: 


Ballot, 127, 129. 

Baothéws, BaotAuco) vdpol, 289. 
Bhua of the Pnyx, 50. 

Bendis (Dea) 285. 

Bovajs yvdpun, 106. 

Bovacvots, conspiracy, 183. 
Bova, 301. 


C. X. 


Callistratus, 59. 

Cannoni psephisma, 202. 

Chairman, émordrys, 15. 

Xapiorhpia, 288. 

Xeiporovety and Wnpifeca, 125. 

Choragi, 348. 352. 

Xpnuarifew, 81. 

Citizens, definition of, 66. 
enrolment of, 356. 

Classes and ordines, distinction of, 4. 

Classes of Solon, 9. 

Clisthenes, 14. 237. 342. 

Codridz, identical with Medontide, 7, 

Coinage, 276. 

Colacretze, 282. : 

Corn, importation of, 187. 

Corythalia (Dea), 285. 


Cosmete, 304. 
Courts, pay of, 17. 
Crimes, public, nature of, 169. 
Crowns, conferred by the people, 
317. 

—___—— by the tribes, 353. 
by the Demi, 361. 
of the orators, 117. 
Ctesicles, case of, 229. 
Cylon, sedition of, 8. 


D. A. 


Day, omitted in computing months, 
32. 

Debtors, petition in favour of, 275. 

AeiAla, 183. 

Deities, introduction of new, 285. 

Ackaopos, 311. 

Anpaywryol, 22. 1138. 

Anwapxot, 853. 

Anpnyopety, 22. 

Anunyopo., 113. 

Demetrias tribe, 34. 345. 

Anuidmpara, 274. 

Anpioupyo), 4. 340. 

Ajjuot, 343. 

— number of, 345. 

— assemblies of, 353. 

Anpomointo), 66. 230. 

Ajjmos, 6, for éxxAnota, 26. 62. 

Demosthenes, age when enrolled, 
70. 


ae 


- translated, 193. 242. 
- condemnation of, 219. 
Diacrii, 8, 325. 

A.aypapets, 300. 

Atalnoicess, 359. 

Atkacrindy, 17. 

Diobelia, 281. 

Avoonplat, 147. 

Aokimacla, 114. 176. 232. 312. 
Doors, tax upon, 276. 

Awpotevias ypabh, 358. 

Draco’s laws, 7. 


E. 


Eixdy, 318. 

EicayyeAta, 167. 

examples of, 185. 
different from phyvois, 


204. 215. 


process of trial by, 200. 

number of judges who 
tried, 207. 

Eicaywyets, 208, 

Eiourhpia, 291. 

Eiopopd, 277. 


INDEX. ili 


Eicpopa, of the demi, 354, 
‘Exatooral, 273. 

°*ExkAnota, definition of, 25. 

- kupla or vduipmos, 26. 

- kupla, 27. 

~ ctyxdnros falsely explain- 


ed, 37. 

°ExkaAnolay moiety, mpoypadey, mpoti- 
Oévat, 53. 

-ExkaAnotas muvodver Oat, 47. 

-ExkAynovaorucdy, author of, 17. 

- confused with &- 
kactucdy and jALaoTiKdy, 62. 

-Exranoidgew, 25. 

"ExAoyels, 277. 

"ExudAodopla, 223. 

‘Exrnudpiot, 341. 

Eleven, the, (of &Sexa) 350. 

“Evdeitis, 116. 123. 172. 

— different from érayyeAdla, 
116. 232. 

Enrolment into the demi, 356. 

‘Eopral mérpior and érideroi, 287. 

-Enayew Vapor, 124. 

*ErayyeAla, 232. 

-"EreperOau yvouny, 124. 

-Edécets, appeals, 230. 360. 

-Edjynets, 176. 

“Edn Ba, 71. 

- doxiacta of, 71. 

- enrolment of, 69. 356. 

Ephori, five, 19. 

°Emixeipotoveiv, emixetpotovia, 123. 

apx@y, 155. 223. 

vouwyv, 242, 248, 


’"Emiddoeis, 278. 
-Enryaula, 319. 
-Emvypduyara, 318. 
"Etvypagets, 300. 
°"Emvypapew vowobéras, 249. 
*Emicrelal, 292. 
°*EmmeAntal, 801. 304. 347. 
-Emuwixia, 288. 
-Eminoifew, 82. 123. 
-Emiotatns, 15. 

-Emitio., 67. 

-"Emduvva Cat, 160. 
-"ExwBeAla, 175. 
*Epyadels, 335, 
‘Eoridropes, 352. 
‘Eraipycews ypaph, 234. 
"EOvn (dparpiat,) 340. 
Etayyeara, 288. 

Evyxal, ibid. 

Euergus, 191. 193. 
Eviarpldat, 4, 340. 
Evduvn, 176. 190. 
Evandrus, 308. 
"Biexnanoidcew, 52. 
*Ekeractal ray tévwv, 305. 
-Ekouvvadcu apxiy, 312, 


F. 6.—vide P. 


Fasti, Greek, alterations in, 38. 

Festivals, great number of, 45. 

- suspension of hostilities 
during, 229. 

of Jupiter Soter, 290. 

Fines, 275. 

Four hundred, appointment of the, 
EG: 

Funerals, public, 291. 


GaoD: 


Teadovres, 331. 337. 

Generals, trial of the ten, 158. 201. 
Tévn, 340. 

Genetyllis, 285. 

Téppa, 58. 320, 

Tewudpo, 4, 340. 

Tewpyo), 4. 

Tvaun Bovaijs, dhuov, erparnyav, 105. 
Tydpny énépecda, épwrav, 124. 
Trdpuas npotievat, rabsevou, 109. 
Government, component parts of, 1. 
popular, different forms 


of, I. 


original form of at A- 
thens, 2. 

Tpaumarets, 303. 

Tpada}, public actions, 175. 

Tpagt, 175. 

mapavouwv, 122. 157. 260. 

method of instituting, 161. 

time of liability to, mpobeoula, 


265. 

— tPpews, aixtas, 170. 

mapamper Betas, 190. 

éevias and dwpokevias, 358. 

—and cioayyeAla against the 
same crimes, 18]. 

Gymnasiarchs, 352. 


Hi. 


Harpalus, briberies of, 217. 
Hellenes, 338. 

Heroes, Homerie, 3. 
Hierocles, case of, 215. 
Hieromnemones, 270. 
Hyes (Deus,) 285. 
Hyposophronistz, 304. 


*Tor@ra, 114. 

‘Tepd dmayyeAAewv, 291. 
‘Tepa Kal dora, 283. 
‘Lepounuia, 45. 228. 


iy INDEX. 


‘Inernpiat, 315. 

Inheritances, read in assembly, 274. 

Inscriptions, 41. 64. 89. 136. 281. 
351. 354. 

Ton and the Iones in Attica, 331. 

Iphierates, decree of, 276. 

‘Inmets, 9. 

Iszeus emended, 279. 

*Ionyopla, 108. 

*IooreActs, 73. 

*IooréAcia, 319, 


K. 


Kaknyopta, 170. 

Karaxeiporovely, karan lfer0au,126. 
230. 

Kararaaeiv, 26. 

KarakAnola, 26. 55. 

Kardaoyot, 299. 

KardAvots TroAirelas, 185. 

Karnyopot, 205. 

Kepapuxt) udoreyt, 236. 

KAjors, 159. 

KAnrijpes, 175. 


aes 


Laws, different from decrees, 239. 
on enacting and abrogating, 


239. 


language of modernized, 255. 

——— time for altering, 267. 

— revised by the Thesmothete, 
248, 

Aeirordétov, 183. 

Leocrates, trial of, 187. 

Leptines, cause of, 267. 

Lexiarchs, 57. 74. 

Anktapxucdy ypauparetoy, meaning of, 
356. 


enrolment in, ibid. 
Alyeves, harbour duties, 273. 
Logiste, 279. 

Lycurgus, 301. 

Lysias, 192. 213. 


M. 


Magistrates, accused by the people 
only, 222. 
—— definition of, 293. 
who presided at election 


of, 309. 


ways of electing, 294. 
Marriage, unlawful, 182. 
Menander, case of, 229. 

Mesogza, 326, 

Metroum, 131. 303. 


Military affairs determined in assem- 
bly, 269. 

Miltiades accused, 189. 

Mic6ol, micOdpara, 273, 

Mityleneans, decision upon, 130. 272. 

Meerocles, decree of, 276. 

Monarchy, different kinds of, 2. 

Months, full or hollow, 32. 

Mysteries, profanation of, 214. 


N. 


Naucrari, 12. 343. 

— Prytanes of, 12. 
Nedpia and vedcouro, 301. 
Nomoerely, meanings of, 254. 
Nomophylaces, 122. 156. 
Néuos and Whdicpa, 239. 
eioayyeATixds, 193. 
Nopodéra, 241. 

—— appointment of, 246. 
extraordinary, 258. 


O. 


Oixdcrrot, 61. 
“OrAnres, 331. 
Orators, 108. 
age of, 110. 
crowns of, 117. 
“Ootos, meanings of, 283. 
Ostracism, 234. 
“Oorpara, 236. 


Pee Ws 


Pandia, 51. 
TiapareAcverOa, 119. 
TlapaAta, 325. 

TlapdAro., 8. 

TlapayyéAAew, 310. 
TapompeoBeia, 190. 
Parasiti, 289. 356. 
Tlapéyypamro., 358. 

Tlapiévae em) 7d Bawa, 111. 
Mapvirns, 60. 

Tiarp@os Zevs, 331. 

Tidpodov aoretoOo, 111. 
Pedizi, 8. 

Tledtov, 324. 
Tlevraroctomédimvor, 9. 
Tleyrnkoory, 273. 

People, antient division of, 4, 328. 
classed by Solon, 9. 
Pericles, public works of, 302. 
Tlepideurvoy, 292. 

ThepiroAta, 313. 

TlepiroAo1, rangers, 314. 


INDEX. v 


TlepimoAoi, oath of, ibid. 
Tleploria, mepiotiapxos, 97. 
Petalism, 238. 
@aots, 65. 174. 187. 
Pherza, 285. 
pew, to propose, 352. 
Phidias, anecdote of, 281. 
Philo, 280. 
Philocrates, accusation of, 190. 
Phocion, condemnation of, 219. 
Phormisius, law of, 21. 
Sparpia, 340. 
Phrynichus, murder of, 218. 
Puadakrhpia, 313. 
@v\oBacirets, 347. 
Phylarchs, 299. 

acting for senators, 11. 
Tivakes éickAnoiaorikol, 72. 
Tvdxia, 311. 
Pisistratus, 13. 
Pittalacus, petition of, 316. 
Pnyx, description of, 49. 
nieaning of, ib. 
Poletz, 350. 
Prayer in the senate, 291. 
Privilegia, 261. 263. 
TpoBdAAco Oat, 221, 
to propose a candidate, 


ibid. 

TIpoBord, 220. 289. 
TIpoBovAcvew, 101. 
MpoBovaciuara, ibid. 
—— two Kinds of, 102, 
Tpoxerporovia, 104. 
Tpodocta, 181. 
Tlpocdpedovca mud, 94. 
TIpocdpla, 51. 270. 318. 
TIpdedpoi, 15. 75. 
of different tribes, 15. 76. 
office of, 93. 
Proedri of same tribe, office of, 81, 96. 
— seat in assembly, 96. 
Proedrus for ’Emiotdrys, 87. 123. 
Tipoypapew exxrAnotay, 53. 
Programma, 54. 
TIpdodoy roreto au, 111. 
Tpémeumra, 53. 
Tpoctevar TS Shuey, 111. 
TpdckAnots, 162. 174. 
IIpécodoy moretobau, 111. 
—— ypdyacbc, 120. 
Tporidéven exxAnolay, 109. 
———- yvdpus, Adyor, 82, 108. 
Protagoras accused, 286. 
Mpogevia, 319. 
Tlputaveta, 274. 
Prytanes, 15. 

duty of, 93. 

seat in Assembly, 96. 
Prytany, 15. 
— length of, 31. 


Prytany, corresponding to the 
menths, 40. 
tables of, 44. 
WnolcecOau different from yeiporovety, 
125. : 
Whpiopa, meaning of, 131. 
— process of carrying, 121. 
various forms of, 132. 
— ampoBotaAcvtoy, 90. 104. 
éréretov, 155. 
— different from vduos, 239. 
WVevdeyypapn, 183. 
Public crimes, nature of, 169. 
Pylagore, 270, 305. 
Pythocles, decree of, 276. 


Lite 1 


Religion, 283. 
“Phropes, 108. 
distinguished from idérai, 
113. 


——_—_____—- ouviyyopot, ib. 
Revenues of Attica, 273. 


8. 3. 


Sabazius (Bacchus) 285. 

Sacred rites performed by the Pry- 
tanes, and announced to the people, 
291. 

Sxowloy wewirTwudvoy, 58. 

Scribes, 302. 

names of added to decrees, 


135. 

Snuciov, signal of holding assemblies 
and courts, 152. 

raberAe, 149, 

Senate, constitution of, 10, 

object of, 101. 

———~— divisions and subdivisions of, 
15. 


of Solon, 11. 

of Clisthenes, 14. 
Sirnois ev Wputravel, 270. 318. 
Siravat, 301. 


“Sxevy, ship’s furniture, 191. 


SxbOar (rokdrau,) 58. 

Lapua, standing in the state, 69. 

Swoppoviotal, 304. 

Solon’s legislation, 9. 

laws remodelled, 255. 

Srovdal wvornpiwrides, 229. 

Srovdapxa), crovdapxiins, 309. 

Srovdapxiay, 310. 

State, rights of conferred on strangers, 
66. 319. 

Strategi, 297. 

SvyypdperOa ev TH Shuy, 121. 


vi INDEX. 


SdAa, cvAa, 271. 

Svdroyets, 300. 

SiuBora, 271. 

SvuBoror, 62. 

Stvduco1, 300. (vid. cvvhyyopou.) 

Suvfjyopo., advocates, 112. 204, 245. 
304. 

Suvyyopicdy, 112. 

Supphants, 315. 

Sycophancy, 181. 

Symmoriz, 277. 


is 


Tapia, 299. 

pvaov, 349. 

Tapporrowol, 352. 

Taxiarchs, 299. 

Terxomouol, 352. 

TéAn, 2738. 

TéAeto1 Geol, 109. 

TeAéoytes, 331. 

Themistius, case of, 230. 

Theocrines, 224, 

Theomnestus, 192. 

Theophemus, 191. 

Theorica, 300. 

Thesmophoria, 36. 

Thesmothete, revision of the laws 
by, 248. 

O7T«s, 9. 

Timagoras accused, 190. 

Timarcus accused by Pamphilus, 
223. 


by Hschines, 232. © 


Tisamenus, decree of, 259. 

Treason, mpodocta, 181. 

Trials, public, 210. 

nature of extraordinary, 177. 
Triballus, 285. 

Tribes, 323. 

names of the original, 331. 


Tribes, number of increased, 14. 34. 
545. 


names given by Clisthenes, 
14. 342, : l 
wa by Cecrops and 

Cranaus, 326. 


—— by Erichtho- 


nius, 330. 


—— -by Theseus, 
340. : 
assemblies of, 346. 

presidents (émmedntad) of, 


347. 
Tribute of allies, 272, 273. 
Tpinporrotol, 352. 
Tpitrves, 340. 
Tyrants, the thirty, 20. 


Ss 


“Y Bpews ypaph, 170. 
‘Yanpectas, 292. 
‘Yroypaupareds, 303. 
‘Yréuvvabat, 122, 157. 
“Yrapocla, 157. 
Voting, 120. 


x 


Sevias eioayyeAta, 182. 
——— ypaph, 358. 
emaryyeAla, 233. 
Xenophon, 201. 289. 


Z. 


Zyntnrad, 214. 300. 
Zevytra, 9. 
Zeis TaTpG@os, 331. 


THE END. 


